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KOMANCE  OF  THE  EANKS. 


A POOR  PEER,  WITH  A LONG  PEDIGREE. 

Singular  events  in  life  sometimes  occur  that  make  contrasts 
appear  almost  fabulous.  “ The  soldier  turned  peer  ” has 
hitherto  been  the  player’s  jest,  but  it  has  at  last  become 
a reality ; for  in  September,  1848,  James  Gordon,  late  a 
private  of  the  corps,  succeeded,  as  heir  of  his  grandfather,  to 
the  titles  of  Viscount  Kenmure  and  Lord  of  Lochinvar.^ 

We  must  go  back  more  than  seven  centuries  to  show  how 
this  remarkable  succession  is  arrived  at. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Gordons  various  conjectures  exist,  ot 
which  the  most  probable  is,  that  some  of  the  family  came  to 
England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  into  Scotland  with  King 
Malcolm  Canmore.  Tradition  has  it,  “ that  the  first  of  the 
name  who  crossed  the  Tweed  was  a valiant  knight,”  an 
Anglo-Norman  settler,  “ who,  having  killed  a wild  boar 
which  greatly  infested  the  Borders,  obtained,”  from  King 
Canmore,  or  David  I.,  “a  grant  of  lands  in  Berwickshire, 
which  he  called  Gordon,  after  his  own  surname ; and  settling 
there,  assumed,”  to  commemorate  the  exploit,  “ the  boar’s 
head  for  his  armorial  bearing.”^ 

The  first  name  of  this  noble  house  on  record  is  Eichard  de 
Gordon,  who,  in  A,  D.  1150,  granted  some  land  at  Gordon, 
near  the  cemetery,  to  the  monks  at  Kelso,  and  a right  also  of 
pasturage  in  Huntley-Strather. 

Thomas  de  Gordon,  his  son  and  successor,  confirmed  these 
liberties  to  the  Kelso  monks. 

* ‘ History  of  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,’  2nd  Ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  256. 

2 Burke’s  ‘ Peerage  and  Baronetage,’  1832.  (See  Gordon,  Duke  of.) 
Lodge,  in  his  ‘ Genealogy  of  the  existing  British  Peerage,’  1832,  states, 
that  he  assumed  the  name  of  Gordon  from  the  estates,  which  were  grantt  d 
to  him  by  David  I. 
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Sir  Thomas  de  Gordon,  kniglit,  his  son,  was  next  in  pos- 
session; and  dying  in  September,  1258,  left  by  his  wife, 
Marjory,  an  only  daughter — 

Alicia  de  Gordon,  who  espoused  her  cousin,  Adam  de 
Gordon,  and  thus  re-united  the  family  estates.^  This  Adam 
accompanied  the  Earls  of  Atholl  and  Garrick  to  Palestine  in 
1268,  under  the  banner  of  the  ninth  Louis  of  France,  and 
died  on  the  expedition. 

Adam  de  Gordon,  his  son,  succeeded.  In  1296  he  died, 
fighting  for  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  his  lands 
were  confiscated  by  King  Edward  I. ; but  his  widow,  swear- 
ing fealty  to  the  English  monarch,  regained  the  estates,  3rd 
September,  the  same  year. 

Sir  Adam  de  Gordon,  knight,  their  son,  entered  into 
possession.  A follower  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  he  shared  in 
the  stern  struggles  undertaken  by  that  renowned  patriot 
against  the  English  legions  in  1297.  In  that  year,  Sir 
Adam  acquired,  from  John  de  Maxwell,  the  lands  of 
Glenkens  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  comprehending 
the  picturesque  localities  of  Lochinvar,  Kenmure,  &c.^  In 
1300,  he  was  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  marches  ; and  five 
years  later,  was  elected,  at  the  general  council  of  the  Scottish 
nation  at  Perth,  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Scotland,  under  King  Edward  I.  That  same  year, 
for  his  former  opposition  to  Edward,  he  was  condemned 
to  pay  three  years’  rent  of  his  estates.  By  Edward  II.  he 
was  deputed,  in  January,  1311,  with  the  Earl  of  Atholl  and 
others,  to  make  a truce  with  the  Scots.  Whatever  services 
he  may  have  rendered  to  the  English  kings,  he  was  still 
a patriot,  and  soon  afterwards  joined  the  standard  of  the 
Bruce.  In  1315,  he  became  possessed  of  Stitchill,  a Border 
barony  in  the  county  of  Eoxburgh,  by  charter  from  Thomas 
Eandolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  for  himself  and  William  de  Gordon, 
his  second  son,  and  his  heirs,  which  was  confirmed,  as  a 
reward  for  his  good  services,  by  Eobert  the  Bruce.^  In 
1320,  the  Bruce  I.  sent  him  as  one  of  the  ambassadors  to 
Eome,  to  procure  a repeal  of  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  him  ; and  his  faithful  offices  on  this  mission,  led 
to  the  king  presenting  him  with  the  barony  of  Strathbogie, 

1 Lodge’s  ‘ Genealogy,  British  Peerage,’  1832. 

2 Douglas’s  ‘ Peerage  of  Scotland,’  by  Wood.  Vol.  ii.,  1813. 

® Ibid.  Crawfurd’s  ‘ Peerage  of  Scotland,’  1716. 
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in  Aberdeenshire,  forfeited  by  David,  Earl  of  Atholl.  Sup- 
porting the  cause  of  King  David  IL,  Sir  Adam  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  1 9th  July,  1333,  leaving  two 
sons — 

1.  Sir  Alexander 

2.  William,  ancestor  of  the  Viscounts  of  Kenmure.^ 

AVilliam  de  Gordon,  second  son  of  Sir  Adam,  succeeded 

to  the  estates  of  Stitchill,  Glenkens,  &c.  History  at  this 
period  is  not  very  luminous,  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  many  a 
chieftain  have  failed  of  record,  or  been  lost  amid  the  wrecks 
and  changes  of  centuries.  In  those  days  there  were  rival 
claimants  for  the  throne  of  Scotland,  each  marshalling  his  own 
forces  to  assert  his  right,  and  win  it.  William  de  Gordon 
w'as  then  a powerful  feudal  leader,  had  an  army  of  vassals,  and 
made  conquests  in  Scotland.  Apparently  he  was  a partisan  of 
Edward  Baliol,  and  in  arms  against  David  II.  However,  to 
him  and  his  followers  in  Galloway,  a remission  was  granted 
on  the  9th  May,  1354,  by  Lord  William  Douglas,  receiving 
them  into  the  peace  of  the  king,  restoring  them  to  all  their 
heritages  and  conquests  within  Scotland,  and  releasing  them 
from  the  consequences  of  all  transgressions  committed  by 
them  since  the  battle  of  Durham,  17th  October,  1346,  where 
David  was  taken  prisoner.  In  captivity  the  king  remained 
eleven  years,  so  that  these  acts  of  royal  clemency  were 
accorded  to  the  rebellious  William  and  his  retainers,  while  his 
sovereign  was  still  in  the  Tower,  at  the  mercy  of  England. 
Galloway  in  those  unsettled  years  was  the  seat  of  many  a 
fierce  contest  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  whatever  course  the  lord  of  Stitchill  espoused, 
was  benefited  by  his  personal  valour,  and  the  prowess  of  his 
contingents.  On  the  8th  April,  1358,  he  was  established  in 
the  heritable  possession  of  the  new  forest  of  Glenkens,  by 


‘ The  male  line  of  this  branch  failed  in  1402,  when  the  lands  of  Gordon 
were  carried  by  Ehzabeth,  the  surviving  heiress,  into  the  family  of  Seton, 
by  lier  marriage  with  Alexander,  second  son  of  Sir  William  Seton,  of 
Seton.  From  this  alliance  the  dukes  of  Gordon  descended. — Lodge. 
Burke. 

2 The  pedigree  so  far,  in  chief,  is  taken  from  Burke’s  ‘ Peerage  and 
Baronetage,’  1859.  (See  Gordon,  Sir  Orford  of  Embo.)  The  continuation, 
in  great  part,  is  derived  from  Douglas’s  ‘ Peerage  of  Scotland,’  by  Wood. 
Li  that  work  the  authorities  quoted  are  numerous.  Without  wading 
through  those  authorities,  this  genealogy  is  fully  served  by  depending  on 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  two  compilers,  although  their  work  contains 
several  errors,  particularly  in  dates,  which  are  obviously  typographical. 
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Kobert,  Earl  of*  Strathern;  and  by  a grant  from  David  II., 
who  must  have  well  approved  the  loyalty  of  the  once  insur- 
gent chieftain,  the  lands  of  Balmouth,  in  Fife,  were  added  to 
his  estates.  He  died  about  1370,  leaving  four  sons. 

Roger  de  Gordon,  of  Stitchill,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  to 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  heirdom — the  estate  of  Balmouth 
having  passed,  under  the  charter  of  his  father,  to  two  of  his 
younger  brothers.  With  Sir  William  Borthwick,  Roger 
concluded  the  settlement  of  the  marches  with  England,  at 
Clockmabanestane,  6th  November,  1398.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  he  fought  at  Homildon,  against 
the  forces  of  Hotspur,  14th  September,  1402,  and  was  there 
slain. 

Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  of  Stitchill,  his  son,  entered  into 
possession.  A knight  of  fair  honor  and  repute,  he  was 
accepted  as  one  of  the  hostages  for  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas. 
To  undertake  this  responsibility,  he  proceeded  to  England, 
in  1408,  protected  by  royal  letters.  In  consideration  of  his 
devoted  service,  and  the  payment  of  fifty-five  gold  nobles, 
the  Earl  of  Douglas,  on  the  28th  May  of  that  year,  gave  him 
a ratification  of  all  his  lands  in  Galloway,  and  a grant  of* 
some  territory  at  Balmaclellan.  Sir  Alexander  was  also 
constituted  bailie  of  the  barony  of  Earlstoun.  At  his  death, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son — 

Roger  de  Gordon,  of  Stitchill,  who  piously  confirmed  to 
St.  Mary  and  the  monks  of  Jedburgh,  1st  June,  1431,  a 
grant  of  land  which  had  been  made  to  them  by  his  great- 
grandfather, William  de  Gordon.  Dying  about  1442,  his 
son — 

William  de  Gordon,  of  Stitchill  and  Lochinvar,  took 
possession  of  the  estates,  and  was  the  first  of  the  family  who 
settled  in  Galloway.  The  period  of  his  decease  is  obscure  ; 
but  it  took  place  some  time  after  1450,  when  he  left  four  sons 
and  a daughter,  Margaret,  who  wedded  Sir  Thomas  Mac- 
lellan,  of  Bombie. 

Sir  John  Gordon,  knight,  of  Lochinvar,  the  eldest  son,  was 
now  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Stitchill.  By  this  time,  new  estates 
had  been  added  to  the  family,  and  partitioned  to  its  younger 
branches,  which,  by  distinguished  intermarriages,  became  the 
heads  of  other  noble  lines,  whose  shoots  are  seen  even  at  the 
present  day.  Sir  John  Gordon  married  Annabella,  daughter 
of  Robert  Lord  Boyd,  by  whom  he  had  a son  ; and  ultimately 
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Elizabeth  Lindsay,  the  fruit  of  which  union  were  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Towards  the  end  of  1512,  Sir  John 
died,  when  his  eldest  son — 

Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  of  Locliinvar,  took  possession.  In 
the  lifetime  of  his  father  he  assassinated  John  Dunbar,  of 
Mochmin,  steward  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  decamped.  The 
tragedy  occurred  in  1503,  and  gave  rise  to  deadly  feuds 
between  the  families.  To  such  a pitch  had  their  mutual 
fury  and  reprisals  been  carried,  that  the  king  interposed  his 
royal  authority  to  suppress  them.  Assuming,  in  all  likeli- 
hood,  that  the  father  and  adherents  of  Sir  Alexander  were 
innocent  of  participation  in  this  deed  of  blood,  a writ  of 
privy  seal,  dated  4th  September,  1508,  was  issued,  shielding 
them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  steward  of  that  county. 
At  what  time  Sir  Alexander  found  it  safe  to  return,  does  not 
appear.  That  he  was  eventually  relieved  from  penalty  is 
certain,  for  he  followed  James  IV.  to  the  field  of  Flodden, 
where,  like  the  king,  his  master,  he  was  killed  on  the  9th 
September,  1513.  He  married,  first,  Jonet,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Douglas,  of  Drumlanrig,  relict  of  William, 
master  of  Somerville,  for  which  alliance,  in  consequence  of 
their  relationship,  g,  papal  dispensation  was  obtained ; she 
died  without  issue.  Secondly,  he  wedded  Elizabeth  Stewart, 
by  whom  he  had  a daughter,  Janet,  who,  on  the  death  of  her 
father,  claimed  the  estates.  However,  after  a protracted 
process  before  the  lords  of  the  Council,  the  heiress,  who 
pertinaciously  defended  her  right,  was  compelled,  in  1516, 
to  renounce  her  title  to  Kenmure,  &c.,  in  favour  of  the 
nearest  collateral  male  heir,  Sir  Eobert  Gordon,  her  uncle. 
She  married  in  1520,  Lachlan  Macintosh,  of  Macintosh,  and 
had  issue. 

Sir  Eobert  Gordon,  the  uncle,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  second  son  of  Sir  John  Gordon,  took  possession.  He 
died  about  1520,  leaving  six  sons  and  three  daughters  by 
Marion,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  John  Accarsan,  of  Glen- 
shirebum.^ 

Sir  James  Gordon,  knight,  of  Lochinvar,  his  eldest  son, 
succeeded.  By  writ,  dated  16th  March,  1528,  he  held  the 

1 According  to  Douglas  by  Wood ; followed  by  Burke  in  his  ‘ Peerage 
and  Baronetage,’  1832.  Crawfui’d  in  his  Peerage  'of  Scotland,’  1716, 
states  that  Marion,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Carsen  of  Glen.  Though 
the  names  differ,  tlie  identity  is  scarcely  questionable. 
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office  of  king’s  chamberlain  for  the  lordship  of  Galloway  for 
five  years;  and  on  the  1st  April,  1537,  was  made  governor 
of  the  town  and  castle  of  Dumbarton.  With  Sir  James 
Douglas,  of  Drumlanrig,  and  thirty-seven  others.  Sir  James 
Gordon  had  a remission  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Maclellan,  of  Bombie,  committed  by  Sir  John  Campbell,  at 
the  door  of  St.  Giles’s  Church,  in  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
burgh, July  11th,  1526.^  The  victim  was  the  husband  of 
Helen,  Sir  James  Gordon’s  fourth  daughter.  Selected  with 
others  of  noble  blood  and  estate  to  accompany  James  V. 
on  his  matrimonial  visit  to  France,  in  1536,  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  Sir  James  received, 
on  that  occasion,  a writ  from  the  king,  placing  his  friends  and 
retainers  under  the  care  of  the  government,  and  exempting 
them  from  appearing  before  the  courts,  to  answer  any  accu- 
sation touching  the  murder.  Grave  offences  in  this  age 
were  glozed  over  with  the  graces  of  pardon  and  oblivion. 
Wealth,  power,  and  position  worked  influentially  on  the 
royal  mind.  How  far  Sir  James  was  implicated  in  the  ' 
slaughter  of  his  son-in-law,  is  not  now  very  clear.  Perhaps 
his  share  was  simply  that  arising  from  suspicion.  However 
this  may  be,  he  was  in  arms  for  the  king  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkie,  10th  September,  1547,  against  the  English,  under 
Somerset,  then  regent  of  England ; and  in  that  struggle,  so 
fatal  to  the  Scotch,  lost  his  life.  He  married  Margaret, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Kobert  Crichton,  of  Kilpatrick, 
by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters.^ 

1 Debrett’s  ‘Peerage,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  882.  14th  Edit.,  1822.  Sir  Patrick 
Maclellan  of  Bombie,  ancestor  of  the  lords  of  Kirkcudbright,  was,  long 
anterior  to  this,  also  murdered.  He  was  a firm  adherent  of  the  king ; and 
defying  the  threats  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  refused  to  join  With  him  in 
arms  against  the  throne.  The  earl,  incensed  at  his  opposition,  suddenly 
stormed  his  castle,  took  him  prisoner  to  the  island  fortress  of  Threave,  in 
Galloway,  and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  in  the  courtyard.  This  occurred 
in  1452.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  ‘ History  of  Scotland.’  Debrett.  That  the 
victim  and  perpetrator  in  each  case,  should  be  of  the  same  names  is 
curious.  Were  it  not  that  the  dates  and  places  of  the  two  assassinations 
materially  differ,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  believe  that  history  and 
genealogy  have  made  one  horror  do  double  duty. 

2 Douglas  by  Wood,  details  the  family.  By  those  authorities  it  appears 
that  Janet,  one  of  Sir  James  Gordon’s  daughters,  married  Patiick  Agnew, 
sheriff  of  Wigton,  who  with  the  consent  of  his  curators,  granted  a charter 
to  her  of  the  lands  of  Salquharry  in  that  sheriffdom,  17th  August,  1550, 
wherein  she  is  designated  sister  of  John  Gordon,  of  Lochinvar.  Crawfurd 
(‘Peerage  of  Scotland,’  1716)  has  it,  that  she  married  William,  earl  of 
Glencaim;  and  Burke  in  his  ‘Extinct  Peerages,’  1846  (see  Cunningham, 
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Sir  John  Gordon,  knight,  his  eldest  son,  came  in  for  the 
estates.  In  1555  he  was  appointed  justiciary  of  the  lordship 
of  Galloway.  Loyal  to  his  king,  he  entered  with  others  into 
a compact  (1561,  and  again  in  1567)  to  support  the  cause  of 
James  VI.,  and  obtained  from  that  monarch,  and  others, 
several  charters  to  divide  his  lands  in  favor  of  the  spreading 
branches  of  his  house.  No  less  zealous  in  Queen  Mary’s 
interest  when  she  ascended  the  throne,  he  sulfered  both  in 
person  and  fortune.^  He  married  Juliana  Home,  daughter  of 
Home,  of  W^edderburn,  and  had  by  her  a daughter,  Margaret, 
who  married,  in  1572,  Hugh,  the  first  Lord  Loudoun.^  Sir 
John  married,  secondly,  in  1563,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Lord  John  Herries,  and  had  issue  five  sons  and  three 
daughters;  the  youngest  of  whom,  Grizel,  wedded  15th 
October,  1600,  Alexander,  first  Earl  of  Galloway.  Dying 
on  the  23rd  August,  1604,  he  was  succeeded  by — 

Sir  Eobert  Gordon,  of  Lochinvar,  his  eldest  son.  He  was 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  active  men  of  his  day,  display- 
ing constant  valour  in  defence  of  the  Gallovidians  against  the 
people  of  Annandale,  who  when  their  cattle  was  carried 
away  by  the  incursions  of  the  English,  were  in  the  habit  to 
make  good  their  losses,  of  plundering  the  pastures  of  their 
neighbours.  In  one  of  the  encounters,  his  sturdy  friend  and 
follower,  John  Gordon,  of  Lochinkitt,  demolished  by  fire  the 
houses  of  Gratney,  Wamphray,  Lockerby,  and  others,  killed 
Richard  Irvine,  of  Gratney,  and  took  several  marauders 
prisoners.  To  quell  these  forays,  the  interference  of  the 
king  was  indispensable.  James  VI.  accordingly  despatched 


p.  726),  partly  corroborates  it.  Margaret,  the  second  daughter,  married 
Sir  William  Douglas  of  Hawick,  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Drum- 
lanrig,  who  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Maclellan  of  Bombie. 

1 Crawfurd’s  ‘Peerage  of  Scotland,’  1716. 

2 This  is  according  to  Douglas  by  Wood,  and  Debrett,  1822,  vol.  ii., 
p.  751  ; but  not  corroborated  by  Burke.  The  last  authority  states,  that 
Lady  Isabel  Ruthven,  the  divorced  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  married 
George,  the  first  Lord  Loudoun ; (Burke’s  ‘ Extinct  Peerages,’  1846, 
p.  775)  but  he  would  seem  to  have  committed  an  error,  if  not  in  this 
statement,  in  styling  George,  instead  of  Hugh,  the  first  lord.  George 
was  son  of  Hugh,  and  predeceased  his  father.  It  would  be  very  odd 
indeed,  to  find  proof  that  Hugh,  Lord  Loudoun,  married,  successively, 
both  the  daughter  and  the  divorced  wife  of  Sir  John  Gordon.  This 
would  imply  a passion  for  the  Gordons  scarcely  natural.  If  this  be 
rejected  as  an  untenable  inference,  the  jumble  of  alliances,  at  least  is  a 
genealogical  antithesis. 
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a body  of  troops  to  apprehend  the  daring  chieftain  ; but  so 
stoutly  did  he  resist  the  officers,  and  so  little  regard  the  royal 
commands,  that  he  audaciously  forced  the  leader  of  the  escort 
to  eat  his  majesty’s  warrant.  To  withstand  the  authority  of 
a king  at  any  time  is  an  offence  for  which  death  barely 
atones  ; but  the  times  were  those  of  tumult  and  reprisal, 
when  men  of  conspicuous  command  and  gallantry  obtained 
ready  pardon  for  their  crimes.  The  intercession  of  his  father 
and  friends  was  met  by  ample  favor,  and  on  presenting  him- 
self at  court,  the  lawless  chief  of  Lochinkitt,  was  nominated 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king’s  bedchamber.^  When 
Sir  Robert  lived,  “ the  age  of  chivalry  ” had  not  ceased.  In 
stature,  bearing,  and  spirit,  he  was  a cavalier  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  At  a tournament  proclaimed  by  his 
majesty,  Sir  Robert  entered  the  lists  in  the  full  panoply  of  a 
knight,  mailed  and  helmed,  with  spear,  buckler,  and  battle- 
axe  ; and  in  the  contest  of  that  day,  was  one  of  the  three 
successful  champions,  to  whom  prizes  were  awarded  by  the 
“ queen  of  beauty,”  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The  estates  of 
which  he  was  lord,  were  at  this  time  very  considerable. 
Much  he  had  acquired  himself  by  various  charters,  including 
the  barony  of  Galloway,  in  Nova  Scotia,  8th  November, 
1621  ; and  the  barony  and  lordship  of  Charles’s  Island 
(Insuli  Carol!) , 1st  May,  1626.  When  he  died,  in  1628, 
his  possessions  in  Kirkcudbright  alone  had  swelled  into 
a vast  domain.  By  Lady  Isabel  Ruthven,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  William,  first  Earl  of  Gowrie,^  he  had  two  sons  and  two 

^ Crawfui’d,  has  it,  “ one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales.” 

2 Was  a confederate  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  9th  March,  1566.  “ Though 
exhausted  by  illness,”  writes  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  ‘History  of  Scotland,’ 
“ he  buckled  on  his  armour  for  the  enterprise — and  after  all  was  over, 
fatigued  with  his  exertions,  sate  down  in  the  queen’s  presence,  and, 
begging  her  pardon  for  the  liberty,  called  for  a drink  to  refresh  him, 
as  if  he  had  done  the  most  harmless  thing  in  the  world.”  Human 
credulity,  subject  as  it  is  to  he  imposed  upon,  hesitates  in  accepting  as 
a fact,  this  stroke  of  insolent  coolness.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Ruthven 
eventually  gained  the  queen’s  pardon,  and  among  other  favours  con- 
ferred on  him,  was  created  Earl  of  Gowrie.  By  nature  he  was  a con- 
spirator. To  be  concerned  in  one  bloody  deed  was  not  enough.  If  the 
extremity  needed  it,  he  was  ready  for  other  terrible  work ; but  he  cal- 
culated, too  surely,  on  results,  which  ended  in  his  own  ignominious 
expiation.  In  1584,  he  was  concerned  in  another  treasonable  plot,  known 
in  history  as  the  “ Raid  of  Ruthven,”  for  seizing  the  person  of  James  VI. 
with  a view  to  changing  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  By  artful 
pretexts  he  inveigled  the  king  into  his  castle,  and  there  secured  him. 
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daughters;  the  eldest  of  the  latter,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to 
John,  third  Earl  of  Nithsdale.^ 

Sir  Jolm  Gordon,  the  eldest  son,  was  served  heir  to  his 
father,  20th  March,  1628.  Than  his  ancestors  he  was, 
perhaps,  not  more  ambitious,  but  more  restless  to  acquire,  in 
his  own  person,  the  title  of  nobility.  He  had  lands  stretch- 
ing before  him  in  proud,  Nvide  acres,  but  nothing  to  proclaim 
him  as  their  lord — nothing  to  show  that  his  descent  was 
illustrious.  To  procure  it,  he  was  prepared  to  make  great 
sacrifices.  The  barony  of  Stitchill,  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  the  family,  he  disposed  of  in  the  year  of  his  succession. 
The  price  of  his  birthright,  it  is  said,  h-e  presented  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  second  his 
claim,  in  right  of  his  mother,  to  the  Earldom  of  Gowiie.''^ 
It  was  not  a deed  to  commend,  nor  was  it  propitious.  The 
night  that  the  purse  changed  hands,  that  the  bribe  had  been 
accepted,  his  grace  was  murdered  by  Felton;  and  conse- 
quently both  purse  and  peerage  were  lost.  Though  he 
failed  to  obtain  the  title  of  the  powerful  Euthvens,  whose 
name  stands  in  history  almost  as  a synonym  for  high  daring, 
he  was,  some  years  later,  created  Viscount  Kenmure  and 
Lord  of  Lochinvar.  The  patent  w^as  dated  8th  May,  1633, 


while  he  and  his  accomplices  charged  themselves  with  the  government 
of  the  country.  Their  rule,  however,  was  short,  for  the  king  escaping, 
Gowrie  was  captm-ed  and  executed  at  Stirling,*;  28th  May,  1584.  There 
was  still  a third  event,  called  the  “ Gowrie  conspiracy,”  in  which  John, 
third  earl,  and  Alexander,  two  sons  of  the  first  earl,  and  brothers  of  Lady 
Isabel,  made  an  attempt,  5th  August,  1600,  on  the  life  of  James  VI.,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  father.  The  scheme  for  securing  the  monarch's 
person  was  not  unlike  that  adopted  by  the  first  earl.  They  enticed  him  to 
Gowrie-house  at  Perth  ; and  were  about  to  execute  their  purpose,  when 
the  king,  seeing  his  danger,  called  lustily  from  the  turret  windows  for  his 
attendants,  who  came  to  his  rescue,  and  in  the  combat  that  followed, 
both  the  Ruthvens  were  slain  by  Sir  John  Ramsay.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
‘ History  of  Scotland.’  Burke’s  ‘ Extinct  Peerages,’  1846,  p.  775. 

^ Grandfather  of  the  fifth  earl,  who,  through  the  heroism  of  his  wife, 
effected  his  escape  from  the  tower  of  London,  23rd  February,  1716,  the 
night  before  his  intended  execution.  The  countess’s  narrative  of  this 
celebrated  escape,  is  given  in  Burke’s  ‘ Romance  of  the  Aristocracy.’ 

2 Tliis  does  not  tend  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Burke  in  his  ‘ Extinct 
Peerages,’  1846,  p.  775,  that  Lady  Isabel  was  divorced  from  her  husband. 
Had  such  taken  place,  surely  Sir  John  Gordon  would  not  have  coveted 
honours  in  right  of  his  mother,  whose  legal  removal  from  the  family  must 
have  been  occasioned,  if  not  through  coimubial  unfaithfulness,  by  some 
other  grave  indiscretion.  Leaving  this  point  in  its  confusion.  Sir  John 
must  have  had  a morbid  desire  for  the  honours  of  nobility,  when  his  aim 
was  to  obtain  a title,  only  associated  with  tivasons  and  blood. 

r.  3 
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and  extended  the  honors  to  his  heirs-male  whatever,  bearing 
the  names  and  arms  of  Grordon.  At  the  Parliament,  in  June 
of  that  year,  he  attended  Charles  I.,  staying,  through  indis- 
position, only  a few  days;  and  died,  12th  [September,  1634, 
aged  thirty-five.  He  married,  in  1628,  Lady  Jean  Camp- 
bell, third  daughter  of  Archibald,  seventh  Earl  of  Argyll, 
by  whom — Avho  afterwards  married  (21st  September,  1640) 
the  Hon.  Sir  Harry  Montgomery,  of  Giffen,  second  son  of 
Alexander,  sixth  Earl  of  Egllntoun — he  had  a son — 

John,  second  Viscount  of  Kenmure.  On  the  17th  March, 
1635,  he  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in  great  estates  in  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  Among  the  baronies  which  he 
owned,  were  those  of  Kenmure,  Gordonstown,  Greenlaw, 
Gelston,  Crossmichael,  Meikle  Dryburgh,  Lochinvar,  Wester 
Barcaple,  Kirkconnel,  Blackmark,  Kirkandres,  Galloway  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  lordship  of  King  Charles’s  Island.  He 
also  had  many  other  estates.^  Being  a minor,  his  tutors 
testamentar  were  Archibald,  Marquis  of  Argyll,  and  William, 
Earl  of  Morton.  Under  age  and  unmarried,  he  died  in 
August,  1639,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin — 

John,  third  Viscount  of  Kenmure.  His  father,  James 
Gordon,  of  Barncrosh  and  Buitle,  fourth  son  of  Sir  John 
Gordon,  of  Lochinvar,  who  died  23rd  August,  1604,  was 
married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Vans,  relict  of 
John  Glendowyn,  of  Drumrash,  and  died  in  May,  1633. 
John,  third  Viscount,  their  eldest  son,  came  of  age  in  1641 ; 
and  dying  in  October,  1643,  aged  23,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother — 

Eobert,  fourth  Viscount  of  Kenmure,  who  was  bom  in 
November,  1622.  On  the  1st  May,  1645,  he  was  served 
heir  male  and  of  entail  of  John,  the  preceding  viscount. 
Many  hardships  he  endured  on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  the 
national  monarch,  and  was  excluded  from  the  act  of  grace 
and  pardon  proclaimed  by  Cromwell  in  1654.  At  the 
restoration  of  Charles  he  Went  to  court,  and  in  1661  mar- 
ried a lady  there,  returning  the  same  year  to  his  castle.  In 
January,  1662,  he  acquired  the  estate  of  Drumrash  and 
other  lands,  and  died  at  Greenlaw,  in  1663,  without  issue, 
when  the  titles  and  inheritance  devolved  on  a remote 
relative,  Alexander,  second  son  of  William  Gordon  of  Pen- 

1 Genealogical  tree  of  the  family  of  Lochinvar  and  Kenmure.  A fly- 
sheet. 
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nygame  (deceased  in  1660),  who  was  gi’eat-greatgrandson  of 
Sir  James  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  the  same  who  fell  at  tlie 
battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547. 

Alexander  Gordon  of  Pennygame,  cousin  of  the  above, 
fifth  viscount,  was  declared  heir  male  by  progress  to  the 
passive  titles,  6th  July,  1663 ; but  he  did  not  obtain  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Kenmure  till  1676.  His  grandfather, 
Alexander,  was  a staunch  loyalist,  and  died  about  1645, 
leaving  considerable  liabilities,  which  were  met  by  adjudica- 
tions against  the  estates.  The  fifth  viscount,  after  the  abdi- 
cation of  James  VII.,  went  to  St.  Germains  to  tender  an 
assurance  of  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  but  was  treated  dis- 
courteously.^ In  April,  1698,  he  died.  By  marriage  with 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Gordon  of  Auchlain  he  had  one 
daughter,  the  Hon.  Agnes  Gordon,  married,  1st,  to  William 
Maxwell  of  Kelton ; 2ndly,  to  John  Lindsay  of  Wauchope. 
His  lordship  espoused,  2ndly,  Marian,  daughter  of  Mac- 
culloch  of  Ardwell,  by  whom  he  had  a son,  William,  and 
three  daughters ; 3rdly,  Lady  Grizel  Stewart,  only  daughter 
of  James,  second  Earl  of  Galloway,  the  fruit  of  which  union 
was  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  sons  were  John 
and  James;  the  latter  died  in  1760,  leaving  one  daughter, 
who  died  issueless. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Alexander,  a crown  charter 
and  confirmation  were  granted  in  favor  of  the  male 
heirs  in  tailzie  of  his  marriage  with  Lady  Grizel 
Stewart  to  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  Kenmure, 
&c.,  failing  whom,  to  William  Gordon,  son  of 
second  marriage  with  Marian  Macculloch.^ 

William,  sixth  viscount,  took  up  the  titles  on  the  death  of 
his  father.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Dalzell,  only  sister  of 
Eobert,  sixth  Earl  of  Carnwath.  His  lordship’s  political 
creed  was  Jacobinical.  Like  his  ancestors,  who  suflPered  for 
their  loyalty,  he  was  a firm  adherent  to  the  cause  of  the 
dethroned  House  of  Stuart,  and  took  up  arms  to  defend  it. 
While  an  insurrection  was  astir  in  the  north  of  England,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a revolutionary  movement  in  the  south- 
west of  Scotland.  Tradition  remarks  of  him,  “ That  how- 
ever favourably  affected  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  he  would 

’ Wood’s  ‘ Douglas,' 1813.  Lodge’s  ‘ Genealogy.’ 

^ Genealogical  Tree  of  the  family  of  Lochinvar  and  Kenmure.  A 
fly-sheet. 
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not  have  taken  up  arms  but  for  the  urgency  of  his  wife,  who 
was  a daughter  of  the  deeply-dyed  Jacobite  liunily  of  the 
Dalzells  of  Carnwath,  and  a woman  of  uncommon  spirit.”* 
Proclaiming  the  Chevalier  St.  George  at  Moffat,  on  tlie  12th 
October,  1715,  as  James  VIII.  of  Scotland  and  III.  of 
England,  he  lost  no  time  in  menacing  Dumfries ; but  a few 
sturdy  adherents  of  the  royal  cause,  under  the  Marquis  of 
Annandale,  threw  themselves  into  the  town  and  averted  its 
fall.  A series  of  profitless  marches  and  operations  took  his 
lordship  and  his  small  force  at  last  to  Preston,  wliere  he 
joined  the  insurgents  under  Forster.  In  the  battle  that 
followed,  12th  November,  the  rebels  were  beaten,  and  Vis- 
count Kenmure,  with  other  Scottish  lords,  having  surren- 
dered, were  impeached  for  high  treason  and  condemned  to 
death.  Through  the  entreaties  of  noble  relatives  connected 
with  the  misguided  peers,  the  king  extended  his  clemency 
to  five  of  the  leaders ; and  when  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  his 
relative,  escaped,  the  noble  victims  Were  reduced  to  two — 
Viscount  Kenmure  and  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater.  They 
were  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  24th  February,  1716,  and 
their  blood,  in  genealogical  phraseology,  was  attainted.  All 
history  is  uniform  in  its  estimate  of  the  viscounPs  moral 
worth.  Though  an  incompetent  commander,  he  was  a 
virtuous  nobleman,  calm,  sensible,  resolute,  and  resigned.^ 
He  left  three  sons,  Eobert,  who  died  unmarried,  10th 
August,  1741,  aged  twenty-eight;  John;  and  James,  who 
died  unmarried : also  a daughter  Henriet,  married  to  her 
mother’s  cousin-german,  John  Dalzell,  son  of  Captain  James 
Dalzell,  uncle  of  Robert  Earl  of  Carnwath,  and  had  issue. 

The  estates  being  diverted  from  the  direct  line,  under  the 
authority  of  a royal  charter,  the  Hon.  John  Gordon,  of  Ken- 
mure and  Greenlaw,  elder  son  of  the  fifth  viscount  by  his 
third  wife,  was  served  heir  of  provision  to  the  patrimonial 
lands  on  the  20th  September,  1698,  and  “duly  infeft 
therein,”  when  his  half-brother  William  took  up  the  honors. 
John  married  Nicholas,  daughter  of  Stewart  of  Castle- 
stewart,  by  whom  he  had  a son  William ; and  afterwards, 
Christian  McBurney,  who  bore  him  a son  James.^ 

^ ‘ Land  of  Burns,’  by  Professor  Wilson  and  Robert  Chambers,  vol.  ii„ 
p.  32. 

2 Smollett,  Lord  Mahon,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Douglas,  and  others. 

3 Douglas  and  Wood  make  no  allusion  to  the  second  marriage.  They 
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Robert,  eldest  son  of  the  sixth  viscount,  was  only  three 
years  old  when  his  father  was  beheaded.  Left  to  the 
guardianship  of  a romantic  mother,  daring  in  intrigue,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  her  strongest  solicitude  was  exerted  to 
recover  the  estates  from  the  chartered  occupant  for  the 
benefit  of  her  young  son,  to  whom  legitimately  they  be- 
longed. Yet,  while  her  purpose  was  fixed  on  the  beautiful 
and  far-stretching  lands  of  Kenmure,  &c.,  she  was  not  indis- 
posed to  fritter  away  a pet  interval,  in  courting  the  social 
attentions  of  one  of  her  domestics.  This  led,  shortly  after 
her  husband’s  decapitation,  to  a union  with  her  servant, 
James  Lumsden,  to  whom  she  bore  a family.^  Urging 
claims  against  the  estate,  arising  from  the  liabilities  of 
Viscount  Alexander  (it  is  thought  they  were  fictitious),  she 
employed  persevering  arts  “ to  oust  Lady  Grizel  Stewart 
and  her  family  ” from  the  castle ; and  so  far  succeeding, 
John  Gordon  was  compelled  to  quit  the  country  for  a foreign 
land,  where,  mercilessly  tracked  by  strange  misfortune  he 
was  thrown  into  a Trench  prison.  Report  furnishes  a reason 
for  his  incarceration.  A woman’s  revenge  is  implacable — a 
restless  purpose  that  hounds  its  victim  till  the  stroke  pros- 
trates him.  That  violent  lady,  so  it  is  said,  hired  two 
assassins  to  follow’ the  renegade  to  France,  and  there  despatch 
him.  They  went,  found  their  object,  and  fell  on  him ; but, 
with  the  ancient  courage  of  his  house,  John  Gordon  rushed 
on  the  assassins,  killed  one  and  wounded  the  other.  At 
length,  obtaining  his  release,  he  returned  to  his  seat  at 
Greenlaw ; but,  three  days  after  his  arrival,  expired  at 
Fufiblk,  in  1752,  under  the  strongest  suspicions  of  having 
been  poisoned.^  There  were  dark  deeds  done  in  those  yet 
unquiet  days,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 


put  forward  a statement  that  the  family  of  this  John  Gordon  is  extinct, 
which  is  an  error.  See  Genealogical  tree.  Neither  Lodge  nor  Burke  have 
given  any  particulars  of  the  family. 

It  is  somewhat  carious,  that  the  Hon.  John  Gordon,  should  have  married, 
successively,  two  wives  with  the  masculine  Christian  names  of  Nicholas 
and  Christian.  IMen,  from  some  family  peculiarity,  have  often  received  in 
baptism,  feminine  Christian  names,  such  as  Anne,  Mary,  &c. ; but  the 
instances  are  very  rare,  in  which  females  bear  the  prenomen  of  males.  Of 
its  kindj  the  instance  here  recorded  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled — that  is,  of 
one  man  marrying  two  women  with  virile  names. 

^ Genealogical  tree.  Notice  to  the  tenants  on  the  estate  of  Kenmure — 
both  printed  fly-sheets. 

2 Ibid.  Manuscript  memoranda. 
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The  sudden  demise  of  the  Hon.  John  Gordon  of  Kenmure, 
who  was  then  legally  “ infeft  in  the  lands  and  possession  of 
liis  titles,”  and  the  absence  of  his  eldest  son  William  in 
America,  where  he  died,  threw  the  property  into  disarrange- 
ment, offering  considerable  vantage-ground  to  the  wily  Mary 
Dalzell,  who,  with  “ her  second  husband  and  family  hung 
about  the  estate,”^  ready  to  squeeze  through  any  loophole 
into  the  castle.  She  was  opposed  by  James,  the  next  heir, 
son  of  the  Hon.  Jolm  Gordon  by  Christian  McBurney ; but 
want  of  tact  and  energy  in  the  one,  and  sleepless  perse- 
verance and  shrewdness  in  the  other,  transferred  the  castle 
and  its  lands  from  its  rightful  owners  to  the  Jacobite  Mary 
and  her  descendants.  This  is  one  version  of  the  affair,  and 
very  probably  the  correct  one.  Another  is,  that  after  Vis- 
count William’s  execution,  his  widow  “posted  down  to 
Scotland  by  herself,  and  reached  Kenmure  castle  in  time  to 
secure  the  principal  papers.  When  the  estate  was  put  up  to 
sale,  she,  with  the  assistance  of  some  friends,  was  enabled  to 
purchase  it ; and  being  an  excellent  manager,  by  the  time 
her  son  came  of  age,  she  delivered  it  over  to  him  free  of 
debt,  reserving  only  a small  annuity  to  herself.”^  This  is 
manifestly  a fiction.  The  recovery  was  an  usurpation.  Had 
the  estates  been  held  by  William,  sixth  viscount,  the  revo- 
lutionary chieftain,  they  would,  in  that  case,  have  been 
forfeited,  with  the  titles,  to  the  Crown,  and  so  open  to  pur- 
chase by  the  widow  or  any  other  person ; but  having  been 
previously  conveyed  to  his  son,  the  Hon.  John  Gordon,  of 
Kenmure  and  Greenlaw  (20th  September,  1698),^  who 
was  in  no  respect  implicated  in  the  rebellion,  the  govern- 
ment could  not  and  did  not  interfere  with  them.^ 

It  will  be  convenient  now  first  to  trace  the  descent  which, 
by  royal  charter,  should  have  taken  the  inheritance,  and 
then  complete  the  collateral  lineage  of  usurpers. 

William,  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Gordon,  went  to  America. 
He  was  a lieutenant  in  the  52nd  Foot,  obtaining  his  com- 
mission as  ensign  in  1768.  In  1777  he  was  drowned, 

1 Genealogical  tree. 

2 Douglas  by  Wood.  Burke,  in  his  ‘ Peerage,’  1832,  says  the  same,  only 
in  fewer  words  ; Professor  Wilson  and  Robert  Chambers  accept  it  by  tran- 
scribing the  statement  into  the  ‘ Land  of  Btrms and  Mrs.  Thomson, 
in  her  ‘Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites,’  also  adopts  it. 

® Douglas,  by  Wood. 

* ‘ Glasgow  Chronicle,’  Sept.  13.  1848. 
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crossing  a lake  in  a canoe.  ^ Being  unmarried,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  half-brother — 

James,  younger  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Gordon,  by  Christian 
McBurney,  who  died  in  1811,  without  “making  up  titles.” 
He  married,  1st,  IMargaret  Sloss,  by  whom  he  had  a son 
John ; and,  2ndly,  Janet  Taylor,  by  whom  he  had  a son 
James.^ 

John,  his  elder  son,  having  no  patrimony  or  friends,  en- 
tered the  army  as  a trooper,  to  seek,  in  military  adventure 
and  enterprise,  the  chance  of  improving  his  fortune.  He 
enlisted  first  in  the  Ayrshire  cavalry,  and  was  afterwards 
transferred  as  a volunteer  to  the  21st  light  dragoons.  He 
was  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  when  it  was  captured.  En- 
tering the  army  Avas  a laudable  but  hopeless  speculation,  for 
he  died  in  India  in  1820  without  receiving  the  promotion  it 
Avas  his  ambition  to  gain,  although  he  attained  the  rank  of 
sergeant-maj  or 

James,  his  brother,  the  present  viscount,  followed.  With 
the  same  hopeful  intention,  but  with  far  less  success,  he 
enlisted  into  the  royal  sappers  and  miners  at  Ayr,  5th  March, 
1812.  In  May,  1818,  he  embarked  for  Corfu,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a miner.  In  clearing  away  the  foundation 
for  the  palace  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  he  was  blown 
to  a distance  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a charge  of  gun- 
powder he  had  prepared  to  blast  the  rock.  Having  thus 
lost  an  eye,  he  was  discharged  at  Woolwich  in  1820,  and 
pensioned  at  ninepence  a day,  Avhich  at  present  is  his  only 
settled  means  of  living.  Throughout  his  service  of  nine 
years,  though  he  never  was  advanced  above  the  rank  of 
private,  he  was  a zealous  and  exemplary  soldier,  and  bore 
about  him  the  stamp  and  evidences  of  a loftier  origin  than 
his  humble  station  of  a common  soldier  gave  reason  to 
expect.'^ 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  story 
from  the  time  that  the  dowager  viscountess  and  her  young 
son  Eobert  had,  on  the  sudden  death  of  the  Hon.  John 
Gordon,  of  Kenmure  and  Greenlaw,  possessed  themselves  of 
the  estates. 

^ INIanuscript  memoranda.  Interlocutor  of  the  sheriff  in  Chancery,  1848. 

2 Genealogical  tree. 

3 INIanuscript  memoranda.  Genealogical  tree. 

* ‘ History  of  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners.’ 
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Robert,  legitimate  heir  to  the  forfeited  titles,  died  lOtli 
August,  1741,  without  issue,  having  survived  his  father 
twenty  “five  years.  ^ He  assisted  his  mother  in  her  efforts  to 
regain  the  property  from  his  uncle,  but  death  removed  him 
from  the  strife  before  she  had  accomplislied  the  task. 

John,  brother  of  Robert,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Mary 
Dalzell,^  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  retained  the  lands 
till  his  death  at  Liverpool,  16th  June,  1769.  He  married, 
11th  March,  1744,  Lady  Frances  Mackenzie,  only  daughter 
of  William,  fifth  Earl  of  Seaforth,  and  by  her,  who  died  at 
Edinburgh,  7th  January,  1796,  had  issue  five  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

William  Gordon,  their  eldest  son,  succeeded.  He  was  a 
captain  in  the  1st,  or  Royal  Scots  Regiment  of  Foot,  and 
died  unmarried  at  Minorca,  7th  February,  1772. 

John  Gordon,  his  next  brother,  then  entered  into  pos- 
session. Lie  was  a captain  in  the  17th  Foot,  and  was  thrice 
returned  M.P.  for  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright ; the  last 
time  being  in  1784,  and  vacated  his  seat  in  1786.  With 
his  mother,  Lady  Frances  McKenzie,  and  Mr.  Veitch,  of 
Ellioch,  “ he  pretended  to  buy  up  the  estate  and  make  a 
sham  entail.”^  On  the  17th  June,  1824,  John  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  abrogation  of  the  at- 
tainder ; whereupon,  as  was  his  right,  he  assumed  the 
honors  of  his  house  as  (seventh)  Viscount  Kenmure  and 
Lord  of  Lochinvar.^  He  married,  in  1791,  Miss  Morgan,  an 

^ Wood’s  Douglas. 

2 This  spirit^  lady  died  at  Terregles,  the  seat  of  the  Nithsdales, 
16th  August,  1776,  having  survived  her  unhappy  husband  sixty-one  years, 
but  not  before  she  had  seen  her  family  established  in  the  castle  of 
Kenmure ; and  the  collateral  line  of  the  Gordons,  ousted  “ root  and 
branch  ” from  the  lands  of  Glenkens. 

3 Genealogical  tree.  If  the  estate  had  been  purchased,  as  it  is  said, 
by  the  dowager  Viscountess  Kenmure  in  1716,  why  necessary  to  do  so 
again?  It  is  difficult  on  any  principle  to  account  for  these  proceedings, 
unless  to  cover  some  flaw  in  the  original  purchase,  if  it  ever  took  place, 
which  may  be  honestly  questioned.  How,  indeed,  could  the  lands  be 
ahenated  from  the  legal  possessor,  when  no  penalty  affected  his  right  to 
them,  unless  by  force  and  fraud  ? 

* On  learning  the  restoration  of  the  forfeited  honours,  the  Duke  of 
Gordon  wrote  a congratulatory  letter  to  the  viscount,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  a cadet  of  the  family.  Whilst  thanking  his  grace,  his 
lordship  reminded  him,  that  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  were  Setons;  and 
added,  priding  himself  on  the  ancientry  of  his  descent,  “ that  he  thought 
he  was  himself  the  representative  in  the  male  line  of  the  old  stock  of 
Gordon.”  Notes  and  queries,  2nd  s.,  vol.  i.,  p.  344.  See  also  ante,  p.  3. 
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English  lady,  and  died,  without  issue,  September  21,  1840, 
aged  upwards  of  ninety,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew — 

Adam,  eighth  viscount.  He  was  the  second,  but  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  Hon.  Adam  Gordon  (brother  of  the 
preceding),  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  after- 
wards collector  of  the  customs  at  Portpatrick.  This  Hon. 
Adam  Gordon  married  Miss  Davies,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
hve  sons  and  a daughter,  and  died  17th  December,  1806. 
The  eighth  viscount  was  born  9th  January,  1792,  and  mar- 
ried, ^^ovember,  1843,  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  James 
Wildey,  Esq.  In  September,  1847,  his  lordship  died,  with- 
out issue,  leaving  an  only  sister,  Louisa,  advanced  to  the 
precedency  of  a viscount’s  daughter  in  1843.  She  married, 
19th  August,  1815,  Charles  Bellamy,  Esq.,  now  deceased, 
and  his  widow  has  resumed  the  family  name  of  Gordon,  in 
consequence  of  succeeding  to  the  estates  of  Kenmure.^ 

James,  ninth  Viscount  of  Kenmure  and  Lord  of  Lochinvar, 
formerly  in  the  royal  sappers  and  miners,  was  served  heir,  in 
1848,  to  his  grandfather,  the  Hon.  John  Gordon,  of  Ken- 
mure and  Greenlaw  (who  succeeded  to  the  estates  in  Sep- 
tember, 1698).  The  fifth  viscount  was  his  great-grand- 
father. James  married,  14th  June,  1814,  Mary  Anderson, 
of  Mauchline,  Ayrshire,  and  has  issue — 

James,  born  in  1815,  and  died  in  1853,  in  the  West 
Indies,  while  chief  engineer  of  a Spanish  frigate. 
He  has  left  a widow,  and  two  sons  and  four 
daughters,  who  reside  in  London. 

Sarah,  born  13th  July,  1823,  at  present  in  America, 
is  married,  and  has  a family. 

Mary,  born  20th  July,  1829,  is  married,  and  has  a 
family  residing  at  Summerlee,  Coatbridge. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  show  distinctly  how  James,  ninth 
viscount,  succeeded  to  the  dignity.  “ After  a thorough  and 

1 Had  the  succession  gone  on  uninterruptedly,  without  forfeiture  of 
titles,  it  would  have  run  thus — 


William  . 

. sixth  viscount,  attainted. 

Robert 

. seventh  viscount. 

John  . 

. eighth  viscount. 

William 

. ninth  viscount. 

John  . 

. tenth  viscount. 

Adam 

. eleventh  viscount. 

James 

. twelfth  viscount. 
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searching  investigation,”  says  the  ‘ Glasgow  Chronicle,’^ 
“ the  petitioner  has  proved  himself  to  be  the  nearest  lawful 
heir ; and  the  sheriff  of  chancery  accordingly  pronounced 
the  following  interlocutor,  in  conformity  with  which  he  is 
served  as  heir  to  his  grandfather : — 

‘ “ Edinburgh,  September  4<7i,  1848. 

‘ “ The  sheriff  finds  it  proved — 1st,  That  the  petitioner  is  the  lawful 
son  of  the  deceased  James  Gordon,  sometime  residing  at  Keirshill,  in 
Ayrshire,  by  his  second  wife,  Janet  Taylor,  a witness  examined  in  causa. 
2nd,  That  the  said  James  Gordon  was  the  only  lawful  son  of  John 
Gordon,  who  also  sometime  resided  at  Keirshib,  by  his  second  wife, 
Christian  McBurney ; that  the  said  John  Gordon  passed  under  tlie 
designation  of  John  Gordon  of  Kenmure,  and  of  Greenlaw,  and  died 
about  the  time  set  forth  in  the  petition.  3rd,  That  the  said  John  Gordon 
had,  by  his  first  marriage,  an  only  son,  William ; but  that  he  died  in 
America,  unmarried;  and  that  the  said  James  Gordon  had  also  an  only 
son  by  his  first  marriage,  but  that  he  died  in  the  East  Indies,  unmarried  ; 
and  4th,  That  the  petitioner  is  now  the  eldest  surviving  grandson,  and 
nearest  lawful  heir  in  general,  to  the  said  John  Gordon,  his  grandfather. 
Therefore,  serves  and  discerns  in  terms  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

(Signed)  ‘ “ Patrick  Shaw.”  ’ 2 

James  early  bestirred  himself  to  give  effect  to  this  deci- 
sion. Not  only  was  he  heir  to  the  titles,  but  heir  legally  to 
the  estates,  being  the  nearest  male  representative  of  the 
House  of  Gordon.  Thereupon  he  issued  a circular  to  his 
tenants,  in  the  following  terms  : — ^ 

“ Coatbridge,  8th  November,  1848. 

“ Sir, — As  heir  served  and  retoured  to  my  grandfather,  the  honourable 
John  Gordon  of  Kenmure  and  Greenlaw,  and  as  such  heritable  proprietor 
of  the  estates  of  Kenmure,  &c.,  under  royal  charter  and  infeftments  fol- 
lowing thereon,  I now  intimate  to  you,  that  the  rent  due  by  you  at  the 
ensumg  term  of  Martinmas,  must  be  paid  to  David  Gordon,  Esq.,  procu- 
rator-fecal of  Kirkcudbright,  or  consigned  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of 
the  stewartry  of  Kircudbright. 

“ As  you  were  interpelled  from  paying  last  half-year’s  rent,  payment 
thereof  will  be  looked  for  at  the  same  time. 

“ I am,  &c., 

(Signed)  “ James  Gordon  of  Kenmure.” 

This,  however,  had  not  the  desired  effect.  In  Scotland, 

1 September  13th,  1848. 

2 This  settles  a point  made  questionable  by  Burke  in  his  “ Peerage,” 
1832,  wherein  he  states,  by  belief,  that  the  titles  were  revived  “ with 
remaindership  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  restored  lord.”  It 
also  negatives  the  hopes  of  Sir  William  Gordon  of  Earlstounf  co.  Kirk- 
cudbright, who,  says  Burke  in  his  “ Peerage,”  1859,  probably  unaware 
of  the  sheriff’s  interlocutor  of  September,  1848,  “ has  been  looked  upon 
as  the  nearest  heir  male,  now  alive,”  of  the  first  Viscount  Kenmure. 
This  Sir  William  is  descended  from  Alexander,  second  son  of  William 
de  Gordon,  sixth  lord  of  Lochinvar,  who  died  about  the  year  1450. 
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as  elsewhere,  people  have  an  aversion  to  be  scared  from  their 
holdings  by  a sheriff.  Right  has  a powerful  opponent  in 
interest,  the  more  stubborn  if  it  possess  independent  wealth. 
It  is  wonderful  how  an  illegal  occupation  even  dares  owner- 
ship and  the  law.  To  James  Gordon’s  pretensions,  though 
strengthened  by  judicial  serving  and  discernment,  a counter- 
statement was  immediately  circulated  through  the  district 
by  his  antagonist — none  the  less  forcible  and  bitter  for 
emanating  from  a lady.  If  not  expected,  it  was  natural  she 
should  struggle  stubbornly  against  ejectment,  for  the  estate 
is  no  common  property. 

“ Here,”  says  Mr.  Syme,  in  his  memoranda  of  a visit 
paid  by  the  poet  Burns, to  Glenkens,  “is  a genuine  baron’s 
seat.  The  castle,  an  old  building,  stands  on  a large  natural 
moat.  In  front,  the  river  Ken  winds  for  several  miles 
through  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  holm,  till  it  expands 
into  a lake  twelve  miles  long,  the  banks  of  which,  on  the 
south,  present  a fine  and  soft  landscape  of  green  knolls, 
natural  wood,  and  here  and  there  a gray  rock.  On  the 
north,  the  aspect  is  wild,  and,  I may  say,  tremendous.  In 
short,  I can  scarcely  conceive  a scene  more  terribly  romantic 
than  the  castle  of  Kenmure.”  ^ 

To  retain  possession  of  such  a residence  and  of  such  lands, 
was  worth  a feud — was  worth  thwarting  the  law  to  the 
utmost  stretch  of  its  authority.  James  was  not  appalled  by 
opposition,  though  he  feared  the  expense  it  would  entail. 
So  far  he  had  battled  for  his  rights  with  no  common  energy. 
Though  an  old  man,  he  was  not  inactive ; though  moneyless, 
he  was  not  without  friends.  Some  liberal  gentlemen,  as  far 
as  proving  himself  the  heir  was  concerned,  assisted  him 
through  the  litigation,  expending,  in  his  behalf,  a sum  not 
much  less  than  two  thousand  pounds.  The  sapper-viscount 
replied  to  the  “ malicious  and  false  statements  got  up  by 
interested  parties,”  not  “ with  bated  breath,”  but  with  the 
boldness  of  a man,  strong  in  his  right,  contending  against 
powerful  adversaries,  in  the  triple  phalanx  of  pre-occupancy, 
wealth,  and  intrigue. 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  “ notice,”  the  soldier- 
viscount  vindicated  his  claims  in  these  unmincing  terms  : — 

1 Quoted  in  the  “ Land  of  Bums,”  by  Professor  Wilson  and  Robert 
Chambers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  31,  and  adapted  by  Mrs.  Thomson  in  her  “ Memoirs 
of  the  Jacobites.” 
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“ When  Adam  Gordon,  a descendant  of  the  widow  of 
William,  died  in  September,  1827,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bellamy, 
attempted  to  make  up  a title  to  enable  the  creditors  of  her 
brother  to  recover  their  debts,  when  the  present  claimant 
stopped  her  proceeding.  As  to  the  pretended  entail,  under 
which  she  claims,  it  is  founded  on  falsehood,  in  grernio  and 
null,  and  the  present  claimant  is  ready  to  meet  her  if  she 
dares  to  come  forward. 

“ The  claimant’s  service,  as  heir^  in  special,  to  his  said 
grandfather,  is  going  on  before  Chancery,  and  he  hurls  with 
contempt  the  falsehood  alleged,  that  he  has  not  so  claimed,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  coadjutors  of  his  opponent,  who  knows  too 
well  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  parties  who'  have  thus 
interfered,  pretend  to  know  that  the  date  of  the  claimant’s 
grandfather’s  death  is  wrong.  In  this  they  are  mistaken,  for 
though  the  parish  records,  in  the  possession  of  certain  interested 
parties,  were  purposely  destroyed,  to  prevent  discovery  of  the 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  of  the  proper  Kenmure  line, 
proof  full  and  ample  exists,  and  has  led,  without  these  records, 
to  establish  the  claimant’s  rights.” 

But  of  what  avail  are  decisions  and  vindicatory  fly-sheets  ? 
To  what  end  has  he  menaced — what  end  thrown  the  gantlet? 
His  challenge  has  been  accepted,  and  the  family  strife 
continues.  His  chief  friend,  whose  munificence  had  helped 
him  through  much  opposition  and  difficulty,  is  now  no  more, 
and  his  lawyers,  hankering  after  gilded  inducements,  which 
they  cannot  get,  have  grown  apathetic  in  his  cause.  If,  by 
anticipation  of  success,  he  would  sell  a portion  of  the  inherit- 
ance, there  would  be  no  want  of  assistance ; but  he  has 
hitherto  refused  to  nibble  the  tempting  bait.  So  far,  then, 
James  Gordon  has  not  been  able  to  recover  the  ancestral 
patrimony  of  his  family,  for  Louisa,  sister  of  Adam,  the 
eighth  viscount,  the  only  other  existent  shoot  (and  a very  old 
one)  of  the  true  line  of  descent,  opposes  his  entrance. 
Possession  being  nine  points  of  the  law,  it  appears  to  require 
a fortune  to  transfer  these  points  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
poor  nobleman’s  account.  “ Dread  God,”  is  the  motto  of  the 
Gordons  of  Kenmure.  How  far  the  pious  injunction  has 
actuated  the  life  of  some  members  of  that  great  house,  is 
exemphfied  by  the  incidents  in  this  chapter. 

The  decadence  of  lordly  families  is  not  infrequent. 
Burke,  in  his  “ Eomance  of  the  Aristocracy,”  records  many 
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examples.  Time,  in  its  revolutions  and  changes,  plays 
ruthlessly  with  mortal  greatness,  bowing  it  even  to  the  dust. 
Seldom,  however,  has  it  fallen  as  heavily  as  on  the  head  of 
the  ninth  viscount  of  Kenmure.  To  find  the  living  male 
representative  of  that  house,  tracing  his  pedigree  back  to  the 
age  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  through  a succession  of  knights 
and  nobles,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  highest  families 
of  the  state,  whose  chiefs  were  renowned  for  valiant  military 
achievements  and  power — himself  a viscount  and  a baron — 
toiling  for  existence,  now  as  a humble  mineral  contractor, 
now  as  a gate-porter,  is  a calamity  not  less  bitter  than 
melancholy.  No  more  signal  instance  of  an  illustrious 
family,  sinking  from  its  ancient  and  lofty  elevation  into 
obscurity  and  ruin,  can,  perhaps,  be  adduced,  for  human 
reflection  and  sympathy. 


Ax  Illustrious  Impostor. — When  Lord  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  , he  left  Corfu  to 

join  his  regiment  in  Canada,  the  provinces  of  which,  through 
Papineau,  the  demagogue,  were  in  a disturbed  state.  On  his 
lordship’s  arrival  at  a place  where  an  advanced  picquet  was 
stationed,  he  was  arrested  as  a suspicious  person,  but  claimed 
his  release  on  the  ground  of  being  the  colonel  of  the  — 
regiment.  In  proof  of  this,  however,  he  could  produce  no 
papers.  There  happened  at  the  time  to  be  a detachment  of 
his  lordship’s  regiment  on  duty  not  a long  way  off.  Think- 
ing it  likely  that  one  of  the  party  would  be  able  to  recognize 
his  commanding  officer,  the  subaltern  ^of  the  picquet,  sent  for 
the  sergeant  in  charge,  who  quickly  appeared. 

“ Do  you  know  your  commanding  officer,  sergeant?” 
asked  the  officer. 

‘‘  Yes,  sir.  He’s  the  Duke  of ’s  son.  My  Lord 

Charless.” 

“ Would  you  know  him  if  you  saw  him?” 

“ I should  think  so,  sir,”  returned  the  sergeant. 

“ Is  that  gentleman  your  commanding  officer?” 

“ No,  sir,  no.  That’s  not  Lord  Charless.” 

“ Indeed  ! who  then  do  you  think  he  is  ?” 

The  sergeant  scanned  the  supposed  Brummagem  from 
nose  to  instep,  and  with  some  warmth  replied, 

“ He’s  a d d impostor,  sir — you  may  depend  on  it.” 
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STRONG-MINDED  WOMEN. 

An  eminent  writer  has  said,  that  a sapper  is  not  only  re- 
presented at  one  and  the  same  time  in  a hundred  different 
capacities,  and  takes  as  many  shapes  as  Proteus,  but  that, 
without  occasioning  surprise,  he  is  found  performing  services 
that  no  one  else  could  or  would  undertake.^  This,  to  a 
certain  extent,  may  also  be  said  of  his  wife,  who,  as  the 
following  instances  will  show,  acquits  herself  in  a manner 
equally  remarkable.  Lola  Montes  asserts,  that  “genius  has 
no  sex.”  With  her  this  means,  that  courage  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  man.  The  two  incidents  now  to  be  given  will 
go  far  to  prove  this.  Both  instances  are  masculine  and 
singular  of  their  kind,  intensified  by  the  spirit  and  resolution 
of  the  feminine  actors.  A man,  soldier  though  he  be,  would 
scarcely  have  dared  the  extraordinary  venture,  such  as  the 
sergeant’s  wife,  in  her  melancholy  and  despair,  suicidally 
attempted. 

In  December,  1851,  a ruffian,  named  Edwin  James  Harris, 
vacillating  between  love  and  revenge,  attempted,  in  the  open 
street,  at  Southampton,  to  assassinate  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  wedded  over  a quarter  of  a century.  Differences  long 
had  separated  them,  but  they  frequently  met  on  friendly 
terms,  and  parted  again.  Again  they  met  on  the  27  th 
December.  In  all  likelihood,  a permanent  reconciliation 
would  have  been  effected  but  for  Harris’s  meddling  landlord, 
who  made  an  unkind  observation  that  angered  the  estranged 
couple.  Harris  had  been  drinking,  an  altercation  ensued, 
and,  in  his  passion,  he  drew  a pruning-knife  from  his  pocket 
and  endeavoured  to  cut  his  wife’s  throat.  In  the  scuffle  she 
fell.  Being  now  completely  in  his  power,  and,  renewing  the 
horrid  work,  he  cut  through  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  inflicting 
on  her  face  and  neck  five  terrible  wounds.  Hearing  screams, 
Mrs.  Eittman,  wife  of  corporal  Eittman,  of  the  sappers, 
rushed  to  the  rescue.  It  was  a scene  that  would  have  made  a 


^ FuUom.  ‘ United  Service  Magazine,’  1855. 
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man  falter.  Undeterred  by  danger,  she  at  once  seized  the 
madman’s  hand,  and,  pulling  his  head  backwards,  so  as  to 
interfere  with  his  breathing,  continued  to  hold  liim,  till,  in 
his  struggles,  he  released  himself.  A third  time  the  knife 
was  at  its  deadly  work,  the  coward  aiming  perpetually  at  his 
wife’s  throat,  but  as  frequently  baulked  by  the  hand  of  the 
heroine. 

Delay  was  perilous.  Against  the  power  of  a savage, 
infuriated  with  drink  and  blood,  she  felt  her  weakness  to  be 
no  match.  Her  voice,  however,  was  strong,  and  her  feet 
swift.  A short  distance  she  ran,  calling  for  help,  when  two 
policemen  hearing  her,  hastened  to  her  aid.  Before,  how- 
ever, they  came  up,  she  again  clutched  the  murderer  by  the 
collar  and  dragged  him  from  liis  victim.  He  now  struggled 
with  the  intrepid  woman,  but  her  hold  was  like  a death- 
grip.  She  had  set  Ifbrself  to  a brave  purpose,  and  would 
conquer.  Amid  his  writhings,  every  one  strong  enough  to 
crush  her,  she  held  him  with  unflinching  determination — her 
strength  seeming  to  redouble  with  her  will.  The  snivelling 
wretch,  who  had  no  mercy  for  a defenceless  woman,  now 
craved  a respite  for  himself. 

‘‘  Release  me,  good  woman,”  gasped  he,  catching  his 
breath,  interrupted  by  the  pressure  of  a hand  always  gentle 
till  necessity  nerved  it. 

She  was  too  intent  on  the  business  of  saving  the  bleeding 
woman  at  his  feet  to  listen  to  entreaty. 

“ Believe  me,  I’m  not  going  to  run  away.” 

“ I’ll  take  care  you  don’t,”  she  indignantly  replied.  So, 
taking  a firmer  twist  of  his  collar,  would  have  garroted  him, 
probably,  had  not  the  policeman  arrived,  to  whom  she 
delivered  him  in  custody. 

For  some  time  the  mutilated  woman  was  confined  to  her 
bed.  Eventually  she  recovered,  though  her  wounds  took 
weeks  to  heal,  and  as  many  to  overcome  the  prostration  to 
which  she  had  been  reduced.  In  March,  1852,  the  trial 
came  on  before  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  at  Winchester,  when 
the  miscreant,  having  been  found  guilty  of  stabbing  his  wile, 
“ with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm,”  was  sentenced 
to  a life-long  transportation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  the  learned  judge,  with 
chivalric  admiration  of  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  sapper’s 
wife,  told  her,  “ that  he  could  not  let  her  go  without  saying 
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how  much  they  were  all  indebted  to  her  for  the  great  courage 
sire  had  displayed.  He  had  never  heard  of  one  acting  so 
well.  He  had  the  power  of  awarding  a small  sum  to  a 
person  for  apprehending  a felon  (he  never  contemplated  that 
a woman  would  be  that  person),  and  he  should,  therefore, 
award  her  five  pounds,  and  he  hoped  she  would  purchase 
some  trifle  that  miglit  be  kept  by  her  and  her  family,  in 
remembrance  of  her  courageous  act”  ^ 

A silver  watch  was  bought  with  the  money,  on  which  was 
engraved  a record  of  the  exploit  wliich  had  gained  her  the 
memento. 

History  adduces  many  examples  of  women  aiding,  with 
startling  valour,  helpless  victims  in  times  of  extreme  hazard, 
traceable,  however,  in  most  cases,  to  purely  personal  feeling, 
akin  to  selfishness,  such  as  arises  from  shielding  a husband 
or  a lover.  Sibilla,  wife  of  Eobert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  comes 
nearest  in  sacrifice  to  the  character  of  the  sapper-heroine. 
He  had  been  wounded  by  a poisoned  arrow,  and  death  was 
inevitable,  if  the  venom  were  not  removed.  Sibilla  insisted 
on  performing  the  fatal  service,  and  died,  saving  her  husband. 
But  what  did  Frances  Eittman  do?  She  threw  herself  into 
a mad  scene,  when  revenge  was  at  its  crisis,  unprotected 
against  the  knife  of  a murderer,  and  jeopardized  her  life  to 
save  a stranger ! 

Drink  has  its  votaries,  and  Amme  Neaby  was  one  of  them. 
She  had  gone  on  from  little  to  more,  overstepping  the  golden 
medium  of  temperance,  till,  imperceptibly,  no  doubt,  she 
established  a resistless  fondness  for  fiery  absorption,  to  assuage 
a thirst  far  too  exacting  to  be  appeased  by  any  relief  less 
than  the  hottest  and  most  virulent  of  old  Gib’s  compounds. 

In  one  so  entangled  in  the  habit,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  she  would  escape  its  penalties.  Warnings  failed 
to  check  her ; the  inward  monitor,  too  frequently  crushed  by 
cx)nsuming  desire,  raised  but  a feeble  voice  to  arrest  the 
propensity ; and  so,  keeping  pace  with  her  will  and  her 
appetite,  she  drank  on  deeply  and  constantly,  in  spite  of 
tremors,  terrors,  miseries,  and  horrible  thoughts.  There 
were  times,  however,  when  she  had  no  means  to  obtain  the 
burning  liquids.  Then  it  was  that  her  hankering  for 
aquadente  was  fiercer,  her  passion  for  it  more  fatal.  At  such 
’ ‘ The  Observer,’  March  7th,  1852. 
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a time,  the  want  of  it  brought  on  a dreaded  collapse,  reducing 
her  to  a state  of  intolerable  wretchedness  and  melancholy. 
How  often  she  thought  of  putting  an  end  to  her  existence 
has  never  been  revealed.  Once  the  feeling  was  too  active  to 
be  endured.  Death  was  welcomed  as  a sweet  panacea  for 
her  troubles ; and  though  a brood  of  infant  children  looked 
up  to  her  for  protection  and  comfort,  and  clasped  her  knees 
to  coax  her  smile,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  snap  the 
chain  which  bound  her  to  those  prattling  endearments. 

Her  husband  was  a sergeant  in  the  corps,  a harmless  man, 
far  too  indulgent  for  such  a woman.  Had  he  held  her  by 
a tight  rein,  and  tickled  her  throat  with  a spiked-bit 
instead  of  allowing  the  craving  for  goblets  of  brandy  to  steal 
on  her,  he  might  have  saved  her  from  depraved  excess. 
This,  it  ought  to  be  added,  was  scarcely  possible,  for  duty 
took  him  from  home  the  greater  part  of  the  week,  and  left 
her  without  restraint  to  follow  her  bent. 

.One  October  day,  her  husband,  having  returned,  as  usual, 
to  work,  she  seized  the  opportunity,  when  despair  was  at  its 
highest,  to  make  an  attempt  on  her  life.  Poison,  shooting, 
stabbing,  hanging,  or  any  of  the  other  awful  methods  com- 
monly resorted  to  in  self-destruction,  she  rejected  as  the  puerile 
contrivances  of  irresolute  minds.  She  would  try  a plan  of  her 
own — not  less  incredible  than  frightful.  She  would  show  her- 
self more  than  woman,  and  stagger  man  with  her  boldness.  If 
she  must  die,  what  need  she  care  about  the  agency  employed 
to  do  the  work  ? 'With  her  it  was  simply  a question  of  success ; 
and,  as  violent  means  were  more  likely  to  produce  this  end  than 
the  mild  expedients  of  timid  suicides,  she  would  use  them. 

Her  husband  being  a miner,  it  was  his  habit,  when  she  was 
in  a fit  state  to  hear  him  recount  Iris  adventoes,  to  tell  he^ 
of  his  escapes ; also  of  blasts,  lines  of  least  resistance,  tamping, 
and  all  the  scientific  adjuncts  of  loading  and  firing  mines. 
Thus  she  knew  something  of  the  process,  and  would  see  what 
effect  a fougade  would  have  in  her  own  person.  She  would 
treat  herself  as  a cumbering  rock,  or  an  old,  useless  wall,  that 
required  removing.  In  short,  she  would  rend  herself  to 
pieces  by  gunpowder.  From  her  husband’s  pouch  she  took 
his  ten  rounds  of  ball-ammunition,  with  percussion  caps  at- 
tached, and  placed  them  between  her  corset  and  her  bosom. 
The  busk,  she  calculated,  would  resist  the  shock  in  that 
direction,  driving  it  with  shattering  force  into  her  frame. 
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■ ’ ^ to  be  altered,  she  lifted  the 


Avhole  ten  rounds  exploded.^ 

What  was  the  result  ? Was  her  head  blown  away — was 
she  scattered  in  fragments,  past  the  possibility  of  identifica- 
tion? Was  the  spectacle  one  to  horrify  humanity?  Ko. 
There  stood  the  wretched  woman,  stunned  less  with  the 
shock  than  amazed  that  she  lived.  It  was  a miracle,  that 
mercy,  in  a moment  of  outrageous  peril,  stepped  in  to  save 
her.  She  was  barely  disfigured.  Her  right  breast  was 
shaken  and  scorched,  and  her  chest  was  scarred  in  several 
places  by  the  explosion  of  the  percussion  caps,  but  beyond 
these  surface-injuries  she  felt  no  material  harm.  The  worst 
that  she  experienced  from  her  raslmess  was  the  weight  at*  her 
chest ; and  who  can  wonder,  when  ten  hot  minie  b*alls  pressed 
against  it,  unable  to  disengage  themselves  ? After  a few 
months’  treatment,  she  recovered  from  her  wounds,  and, 
better  still,  though  the  attempt  was  as  wicked  as  unparalleled, 
it  brought  her  to  her  senses. 


Warning  for  Guard. — A captain  of  the  51st  regiment,  who 
had  been  put  in  orders  for  guard,  was  next  morning  absent 
from  the  duty.  On  being  asked  the  reason,  he  intimated 
that  he  had  not  seen  the  orders.  Corporal  Brook,  the 
orderly,  was  immediately  confronted  with  the  captain, 

“ Did  you  show  captain  Tittletit  the  orders  ?”  inquired 
the  commanding  officer. 

“ I did,  zur.” 

Captain  T.  denied  it ; and  being  believed,  the  corporal 
was  reprimanded  for  negligence,  and  awarded  extra  duty. 

Hot  long  after,  it  happened  that  captain  Tittletit  was  for 
guard  again,  and  Brook  was  orderly  corporal.  Eecollecting 
the  recent  mishap,  he  determined  to  be  wider  awake,  and 
leave  no  loophole  tlirough  which  the  captain  should  escape. 

Presenting  the  book  to  the  captain,  the  latter  good- 
humouredly  asked — 

“ Anything  particular  in  orders  to-day,  Brook?” 

“ Thou’s  for  guard,  to-morrow,  zur,”  replied  Brook,  placing 
his  finger  on  the  order  to  draw  the  captain’s  special  attention 
to  it ; “so  don’t  go  an’  zay  I didn’t  warn  ’ee  as  ’ee  did  afore.” 

^ The  incident  was  first  mentioned  in  the  ‘ United  Service  Gazette,’ 
for  October,  I85S. 
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MEN  OF  STRAW. 

With  a party  of  sappers  encamped  on  Bardon  Hill,  in  1842, 
was  one  private  M‘Lay,  a wildish  youth,  who,  getting  into 
trouble,  was  doomed  for  several  days  to  wander,  by  way  of 
punishment,  between  the  camp-kitchen  and  the  trig  observa- 
tory. In  the  absence  of  more  absolute  restraint,  this  weak 
species  of  discipline  was  the  only  available  remedy  to  lower 
the  crest  of  that  irregular  spirit.  To  alleviate  the  tedium  of 
confinement,  he  took  to  sharp  study,  delighting  in  works, 
suitable  to  his  exalted  taste,  which  treated  of  “remarkable 
characters,”  and  gave  the  fullest  insight  into  the  dark  ex- 
ploits of  midnight  adventure.  In  his  solitude,  therefore,  he 
was  chiefly  solaced  by  that  interesting  work  called  “ The 
Lives  of  Notorious  Highwaymen.” 

How  far  he  benefited  by  the  lessons  picked  out  of  that 
instructive  registry — how  far  he  treasured  up  the  “acts  and 
deeds  ” of  Turpin,  Galloping  Dick,  Paul  Clifford,  Sheppard, 
and  Co. — those  pet  exemplars  of  a base  profession — may  be 
clearly  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  some  great  judge,  backed 
by  the  verdict  of  a jury,  was  pleased,  one  assize-day,  to 
order  Jemmy  to  change  the  color  of  his  coat  from  royal  red 
to  felon  brown.  In  other  words,  the  government  undertook 
to  provide  him  with  ample  employment  for  seven  years,  as  a 
reward  (this  may  be  questioned)  for  his  luckless  endeavour 
to  transfer  a chronometer,  of  about  sixty  pounds  value,  from 
her  majesty’s  service  to  some  sly  bearded  Shy  lock  .about 
Petticoat  Lane. 

While  M‘Lay  was  studying  “The  Lives,”  some  of  his 
comrades  arranged  to  have  a nice  little  drama  of  their  own, 
in  which  Jemmy  was  to  act  “dummy.”  The  sergeant  and 
corporal  in  charge  had  walked  themselves  off  to  comfort 
“flesh  and  blood”  with  swizzle  and  ’bacca  at  a prim  house 
in  Shaw  Lane.  The  opportunity  was  favourable  for  the 
divertissement,  and  it  must  be  enacted  at  once.  From  his 
known  character,  it  was  assumed  that  M‘Lay,  of  all  the 
party,  might  be  considered  as  most  likely  to  come  to  an 
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untimely  end.  He  was  therefore  pressed,  not  unwillingly, 
to  personate  “ the  suicide  ” — at  least,  to  allow  his  clothes  to 
deck  the  object  they  intended  should  represent  him. 

Accordingly,  the  rogues  prepared  a stuffed  figure,  of 
proper  length,  habited  in  M‘Lay’s  costume,  and  suspended  it 
from  a tree,  a few  stones’  throw  from  the  sergeant’s  cosy 
hut.  Their  purpose  in  this  trick  was  to  see  what  effect  the 
swinging  effigy  would  have  on  the  excited  nerves  of  the  two 
chiefs.  Hour  after  hour  the  party  waited  patiently  to  wit- 
ness the  denouement,  till  drowsiness,  almost  obliterating 
hope,  was  fast  sealing  their  heavy  eyes  in  sleep. 

Twelve  o’clock  arrived,  but  no  sergeant  or  corporal. 
What  can  have  detained  them  ? Keep  dark ! This  was 
against  all  rule  and  all  law.  Whisper  it  not  in  official  ears, 
for  the  convivial  couple  were  no  drones,  and  deserved  the 
liberty  they  had  ventured  unknown  to  their  superiors.  The 
attractions  of  Shaw  Lane  had  exercised  a resistless  influence 
on  their  sociality,  only  releasing  them  when  they  had 
reached  a state  of  wild  joy,  affecting  both  their  equipoise 
and  their  character.  At  the  “ wee  short  hour  ayont  the 
twal  ” they  stalked  into  the  wood,  stumbling,  by  accident, 
on  the  goat-path  leading  to  the  encamjpment.  The  modest 
moon  was  somewhere  near  “the  full,”  hiding  her  bashful 
face  at  intervals  behind  stretches  of  storm-cloud,  as  if  dis- 
inclined to  witness  the  staggering  hilarity  of  two  of  her 
habitual  admirers ; then  appearing  again,  would  throw  a 
light  on  the  narrow  path,  and  a gleam  on  the  trees,  to  help 
the  incapables  to  their  huts.  On  plunged  the  jovial  pair  in 
tortuous  zigzags,  pitching  occasionally  among  tangled  bram- 
bles— now  in  light,  now  shade,  now  in  darkness.  Ahead  of 
them,  some  twenty  yards,  was  the  figure,  swinging  uncon- 
vulsed from  the  salient  branch  of  the  foremost  tree.  Out 
came  the  moon  again,  shimmering  on  the  rustling  leaves, 
and  turning  night  into  day.  The  corporal  first  saw  “the 
suicide,”  and  starting  back  aghast,  his  senses,  lost  for  two 
hours,  suddenly  returned. 

“ My  God !”  cried  he ; “ what’s  that  ?” 

“ Which?  where?”  shouted  the  sergeant,  whose  sight  had 
failed  as  yet  to  observe  the  dangling  effigy. 

“ That ! There  I”  exclaimed  the  terrified  corporal. 

“ Christ  A’mighty !”  rejoined  the  sergeant,  clasping  his 
hands  in  sadness  and  horror.  “ What  a spectacle ! I 
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thoiiglit  it  would  come  to  this.  M‘Lay,  you  perceive,  has 
destroyed  himself!” 

The  alarm  was  instantly  given,  and  all  hands  turned  out 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  A long  black  cloud  was  sliding 
over  tlie  moon  at  the  time,  darkening  the  path  and  the 
figure.  Shown  the  direction  where  it  was  suspended,  some 
of  the  fellows  ran  to  the  spot,  and  quickly  cutting  down  the 
sham,  bore  it  away. 

On  entering  the  hut  soon  after,  the  sergeant  and  his 
affrighted  junior  found,  to  their  amazement,  that  poor 
M‘Lay  was  not  only  resuscitated,  but  the  merriest  of  the  party. 
The  former  was  about  to  compliment  his  men  for  achieving 
a revivification  so  electrical,  when  their  smiles,  ill  concealed, 
' revealed  to  him  the  joke,  and  he  enjoyed  it  heartily. 

Ax  anecdote  is  told  of  Jack  Weir,  who  took  up  with  him, 
one  early  morning,  a dumb  assistant  to  the  top  of  a cathedral 
spire,  on  which  was  to  be  perched  an  observers’  crow’s-nest, 
supported  by  slim  scaffolding.  As  usual,  Jack  began  some 
of  those  daring  freaks  for  which  he  was  distinguished, 
striding  naked  beams,  climbing  poles,  and  standing  on  nar- 
row projecting  timbers,  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  ground. 
People,  of  course,  congregated  to  watch  the  perilous  move- 
ments of  this  human  chamois,  expecting  every,  moment  to 
see  him  fall  headlong  from  the  height.  He  would  not  dis- 
appoint them.  They  should  have  something  to  appease  a 
curiosity  aching  to  witness  an  accident.  When  a goodly 
number,  with  upturned  faces,  had  assembled,  he  dragged  out 
his  helpless  assistant  from  an  aperture  in  the  spire,  and  after 
pommelling  him  with  unforgiving  earnestness,  tumbled  him, 
as  if  in  ungovernable  anger,  from  the  giddy  elevation  to  the 
earth ! The  women  screamed  and  fainted,  and  the  men,  in 
terror,  ran  to  help  the  motionless  being,  huddled  up  on  the 
pavement.  All  were  agreed  that  life  was  extinct,  and  every 
rib  of  the  victim  broken.  Still,  hoping  that  a fragment  of 
the  “ vital  spark  ” remained,  they  commenced,  with  melting 
tenderness,  to  handle  the  “ murdered  man,”  while  the  un- 
feeling fellow  aloft  was  filling  the  air  with  gusts  of  ringing 
laughter.  A touch  and  a turn  were  enough  for  the  sym- 
pathisers ; for,  to  their  happy  disappointment,  they  found 
that  the  assistant  was  a sham,  with  straw  bowels,  in  sapper’s 
clothes  I 
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SCRAPS  ABOUT  CORPORAL  CRAY. 

Tit-FOR-Tat. — A few  mouths  prior  to  the  declaration  of 
war  with  Eussia,  Cray  was  one  of  six  sappers  sent  to  Turkey 
to  attend  some  officers  of  the  corps  making  preliminary  sur- 
veys. Though  simple  and  uneducated,  he  was  very  sharp 
in  picking  up  phrases  used  in  ordinary  traffic.  Appointed 
to  purchase  provisions  for  the  officers  and  his  comrades,  he 
found  it,  at  the  outset,  very  puzzling  to  strike  a bargain  ; in 
fact,  he  was  rascally  overreached,  paying,  as  he  declared,  in 
every  transaction  at  least  “ tuppence  for  a pen’orth.’"  WTien, 
however,  his  vocabulary  had  become  sufficiently  enlarged, 
and  he  knew  to  a fraction  the  value  of  Turkish  money,  he 
insisted,  as  long  as  he  held  the  post  of  purveyor,  of  driving 
his  bargains  so  hard  that,  to  be  quits  with  the  grasping 
Greeks,  he  reversed  the  order  of  dealing,  only  paying  them 
a “ penny  for  ev’ry  two-pen’orth.’’ 

Catering. — As  a campaigner,  Cray  was  invaluable.  At 
the  end  of  a journey,  he  was  the  man  for  the  occasion.  In  a 
trice  he  would  pitch  a tent,  kindle  a fire  with  a few  sticks 
and  a blow  of  his  breath,  and  have  meats  gillling,  rashers 
frying,  birds  stewing,  eggs  boiling,  and  cofifee  steaming,  as  if 
there  were  magic  in  his  means.  In  the  most  difficult  country, 
without  a hovel  near  to  plunder,  he  was  never  short  of  a 
meal  for  the  distinguished  travellers  on  whom  he  had  the 
honor  of  waiting.  Look  as  he  descends  from  his  horse  if 
there  are  any  signs  of  the  coming  spread.  None.  Even  his 
havresack  is  loose  and  empty ; and  yet  Cray  was  as  available 
in  provision-stores  as  a Thames-street  warehouse.  Where  in 
the  world  did  he  get  the  tilings?  Never  mind.  Eat,  and 
ask  no  questions.  Pillage  in  an  enemy’s  country  is  a pastime 
internationally  legalized.  Without  fear  of  censure,  he  might 
have  submitted  this  as  the  secret  of  his  success ; but  he  left 
it  to  be  implied  that  the  fullness  of  his  invisible  larder  was 
due,  not  to  marauding,  but  to  following  the  motto  of  “ honesty 
is  the  best  policy.”  Tell  that  to  the  Japanese ; the  Crimeans 
won’t  believe  it. 
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The  New  Saddle. — An  anecdote  is  told  of  what  he 
termed  his  presence  of  mind  in  a delicate  situation.  In 
January,  1854,  he  attended  Sir  John  Burgoyne  as  his 
orderly,  riding  from  Varna  to  Shumla.  Two  or  three 
officers  were  of  the  party,  and  also  a lady,  who,  if  the 
chances  were  hers,  would  act  a part  in  history  equal  to  that 
of  Constantia  de  Cecelli.  Cray  was  mounted  on  a Turkish 
saddle,  which  had  more  knots  and  angles  in  it  than  was 
pleasant  to  one  unaccustomed  to  equestrian  hardships.  Still, 
he  bore  the  misery  with  valiant  self-sacrifice ; and  when  the 
journey  was  over,  bounded  from  the  hack  with  as  light  a 
heart  as  if  the  make-shift  saddle  had  been  as  easy  and  costly 
as  the  Grand  Vizier^s. 

Well,  Cray,”  said  one,  “how  did  you  like  your  new 
saddle?” 

This  Cray  thought  was  a dangerous  question,  particularly 
as  a lady  was  present,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been 
asked  in  private.  Straining  his  wits  to  manufacture  an 
answer  that  would  not  grate  on  the  tenderest  sensibility, 
replied — 

“ Comfortable  enough,  sir ; only  the  arrises  hurt  me.” 

Less  acquainted  with  the  refinements  of  Johnson  than  the 
technicalities  of  his  craft,  every  one  must  admire  the  appli- 
cation of  a term  which  not  only  adequately  expressed  the 
inconveniences  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  but  pro- 
mised to  leave  the  lady  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  meaning. 
Little,  however,  did  he  dream  that  his  mistress,  from  an 
occasional  look  into  Nicholson  and  Tredgold,  was  as  cogni- 
zant of  its  signification  as  a master  carpenter.  A peep  at 
her  cheerful  countenance  proved  his  strategy  to  be  at  fault, 
and  he  was  disconcerted ; but  a friendly  smile,  and  a few 
rallying  words  of  sympathy  from  the  lady,  removed  his 
embarrassment. 

Since  the  lady’s  return  from  the  Danube  she  has  more  than 
once  alluded  to  Cray’s  adventures,  remarking,  with  amiable 
humour,  that  everything  would  have  been  exceedingly  plea- 
sant with  the  corporal  in  the  long  ride  to  Shumla,  “ only  the 
arrises  hurt  him.” 

Great  Odds. — Cray  went  to  Eustchuk,  on  the  Danube, 
with  lieutenant  Burke,  who  was  killed  at  Giurgevo,  major 
Dickson,  and  young  Wellesley,  now  Lord  Dangan,  to  see  an 
operation  whidi  Omer  Pacha  intended  to  execute,  but  which 
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never  came  off.  While  there,  as  hostilities  had  not  yet  been 
proclaimed,  Cray  dared  to  have  a little  war  on  his  own 
account  and  responsibility.  Going  to  one  extremity  of  the 
town,  he  took  his  stand  among  a regiment  of  Albanian 
Arnauts,  opposite  some  Russian  outposts,  strongly  guarded, 
on  the  opposite -margin  of  the  river.  Wondering  to  see  so 
much  resolution  in  a single  foreigner,  whose  object  was  to 
chalk  up  to  his  own  fame,  the  slaughter,  in  fair  fight,  of  as 
many  picquets  as  would  return  his  fire,  the  Albanian  troops 
bent  eagerly  to  his  purpose,  and  loading  their  muskets, 
handed  them  to  him  as  fast  as  he  required  to  use  them.  At 
every  successful  shot  he  was  loudly  cheered ; and  as  the 
fusillade  was  rapid,  it  caught  the  ear  of  lieutenant  Burke, 
who  ran  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Judge  of  his  surprise,  when 
he  saw  his  orderly,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  excited 
Arnauts,  coolly  discharging  piece  after  piece  with  deadly 
effect,  in  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations.  Of  course, 
lieutenant  Burke  stopped  Cray’s  enthusiasm,  convincing  him 
of  the  grave  impropriety  of  his  proceedings,  by  telling  him 
that,  as  war  had  not  yet  been  declared,  he  was  liable,  if  the 
Russians  demanded  his  life,  to  be  hanged  for  murder ! Cray 
was  concerned  to  know  that  his  conduct  bore  this  horrid 
complexion ; but  he  took  consolation  from  the  reflection, 
that  when  the  tug  of  war  should  come,  there  would  be  less  of 
the  enemy  to  contend  with.  He  may  have  fired  at  the  out- 
posts between  twenty  and  thirty  rounds.  He  was  at  the  time 
in  his  scarlet  uniform,  a conspicuous  object  to  the  Russians, 
who,  it  is  believed,  thought  the  whole  English  army  was  on 
the  Danube.  Cray  was  thus  the  first  English  soldier  under 
fire  during  the  war  of  1854-5. 

In  the  Flames. — Varna  was  set  on  fire  by  some  Greek 
incendiaries,  instigated  by  Russian  agents,  and  was  only 
extinguished  after  much  of  the  city  had  been  laid  waste. 
Brigadier-general  Tylden,  royal  engineers,  directed  the 
operations  for  saving  the  town.  The  sappers  were  not 
present,  being  encamped  at  the  south  side  of  the  bay ; but 
lance-corporal  Cray,  who  acted  as  the  brigadier’s  orderly, 
lent  material  aid  in  arresting  the  conflagration.  He  was  at 
home  in  peril,  driving  among  the  flames  and  falling  build- 
ings, unscorched  and  uncharred,  like  a mass  of  indestructible 
asbestos.  “ When  the  danger  was  greatest,”  wrote  the 
brigadier,  “ and  the  spreading  flames  threatened  to  reach 
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the  large  Turkish  powder-magazine,  corporal  Cray  laboured 
voluntarily  and  incessantly,  by  mounting  scaling-ladders  and 
closing  the  openings  with  blankets,  thus  not  only  largely 
contributing  to  the  safety  of  the  magazine,  but  setting  an 
example  to  the  sailors  and  others  assisting  which  was  of  the 
greatest  service.”  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  corporal. — History  Sappers^ 
a.,  193,  Second  Edition. 

Introduction  to  the  Trenches. — When  Cray  arrived  at 
the  front,  Jenkins,  by  order,  took  him  round  the  trenches,  so 
that,  when  it  should  become  his  turn  for  duty,  he  might 
know  the  several  works  and  the  points  where  danger  most 
existed.  They  had  gone  into  the  fifth  parallel  by  the  left 
approach,  and  were  leaving  it  by  the  right  one,  which 
had  a parapet  so  low  it  would  scarcely  cover  a crow.  “You 
must  look  alive  here,”  said  Jenkins,  “ or  we  shall  get  a 
knock.”  Off  Jenkins  started,  rushing  down  an  enfiladed 
piece  of  the  trench,  and  creeping  on  all-fours  where  the 
cover  was  insufficient.  His  movements  were  seen  by  the 
Russian  riflemen,  and  a few  unavailing  shots  told  of  their 
vigilance.  It  was  now  Cray’s  turn  to  move ; but  declining 
to  follow  the  crafty  progress  of  his  experienced  cicerone,  he 
preferred  to  make  a rush  into  the  completed  boyau ; but  he  had 
scarcely  taken  a step  beyond  the  parallel,  when  a tempest  of 
bullets  overtook  him.  With  alarming  nearness  they  whistled 
about  his  head  ; and  feeling  the  hot  wind  of  a minie  brushing 
his  nose,  as  if  an  iron  feather  were  rasping  it,  he  fancied  that 
that  prominent  feature  of  his  countenance  had  been  shot  off. 
The  delusion  was  but  momentary,  for  another  mishap  occur- 
red to  drive  away  the  unpleasant  sensation  which  the  first 
had  created.  As  he  was  bounding  into  deeper  cover,  his 
foot  tripped,  and  down  he  fell  with  a crash,  which  quite 
upset  the  gravity  of  the  guide  and  the  blasters  in  the 
parallel. 

“ I thought  you  were  done  for,”  said  Jenkins,  as  Cray 
crawled  up  to  him,  every  muscle  of  his  face  in  laughing 
activity. 

“ Hot  yet,”  replied  Cray.  “ It  was  near  enough  though 
to  make  the  escape  a miracle.”  He  then  added,  with  a 
significant  smile,  “ some  lucky  Russian,  no  doubt,  will  be 
decorated  with  a distinguished-service  medal  for  killing  me  !” 
— History  Sappers,  ii.,  398,  Secc/rid  Edition. 
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Doings  at  the  Docks. — A private  of  the  18th  regiment, 
employed  in  the  demolition  of  the  docks  of  Sebastopol,  fell, 
on  the  10th  December,  1855,  at  night,  into  a pit  more  than 
thirteen  feet  deep,  and  three  parts  full  of  water.  Corporal 
Cray,  whose  recklessness  of  self  repeatedly  gained  him 
praise,  descended  the  shaft  to  rescue  the  miner.  The  water 
WTis  thick  and  discolored  with  clay.  Unable  to  feel  the  man, 
he  was  obliged  to  come  up  to  recover  breath.  The  second 
descent  took  him  to  the  end  of  one  gallery  without  success ; 
and  the  third  gave  him  hope  of  finding  the  miner  in  the 
other  gallery,  whither,  indeed,  his  struggles  had  carried  him. 
Cray  pushed  to  its  end,  and,  almost  exhausted,  bore  the 
linesman  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  but  life  was  extinct.  Cray, 
poor  fellow,  ready  in  every  danger,  and  foremost  in  many, 
was  not — though  he  had  escaped  often  and  strangely — invul- 
nerable to  exposure  ; and  the  result  of  his  gallant  efforts  was 
an  attack  which,  reducing  his  voice  to  the  feebleness  of  a 
whisper,  sent  him  an  invalid  to  England. — History  Sappers, 
a.,  Second  Edition,  p,  469. 

Some  years  before  (April,  1849),  though  unable  to  swim, 
he  jimiped  into  the  Medway  to  rescue  a comrade  from 
drowming,  nearly  losing  his  life  in  the  attempt.  For  his 
“ noble  couruge  and  humanity  on  the  occasion — so  runs  the 
certificate  given  him  by  the  Eoyal  Humane  Society — he  was 
presented  with  a bronze  medallion. 

Rewards. — In  1856,  Cray  was  discharged  on  a stingy 
pension  of  eightpence  a day  ; but  care  being  taken  of  him  by 
major  Ewart,  R.E.,  he  received  an  appointment  at  Hythe. 
After  trying  a long  time  to  get  his  pension  increased,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  paid  a visit  to  Shorncliffe  camp,  when 
Cray,  dressed  in  his  best,  and  with  the  respectful  collected- 
ness of  a war-soldier,  stepped  up,  hat  in  hand,  to  H.  R. 
Highness,  and  presented  a memorial  describing  his  services 
and  his  hopes.  It  was  graciously  received ; and  after  a brief 
tete-a-tete  about  old  times,  the  duke  rode  away,  promising  to 
give  attention  to  the  petitioner’s  claims.  With  the  assistance 
of  Sir  John  Burgoyne  (the  lady  traveller,  it  is  supposed,  also 
had  something  to  say  in  the  matter),  Cray  received,  by  special 
warrant  from  her  majesty,  a pension  of  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence a day.  And  well  he  deserved  it.  In  addition  to  the 
instances  of  bravery  stated  above,  he  was  two  or  three  times 
alluded  to  in  orders  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  trenches, 
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and  also  for  his  constant  zeal  and  valour  in  superintending 
the  rebuilding  of  No.  8 battery,  left  attack.  A comrade, 
(himself  a fine  soldier,  and  discharged  on  account  of  his 
wounds,)  summed  up  Cray’s  character  in  these  words  : He 
“ is  no  tap-room  bounce.  His  deeds  and  exploits,  had 
he  been  educated,  would  have  done  honor  to  an  officer.  It’s 
a pity  he  is  not  a scholar ; but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a beauty 
in  his  want  of  education,  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  knows 
his  deficiency.”  Cray  wears  two  medals  for  the  Danube  and 
the  Crimea,  and  one  clasp  for  Sebastopol.  He  has  also 
received,  as  I have  been  informed,  the  order  of  the  Medjidie. 
These,  with  the  Humane  Society’s  medallion,  complete  his 
decorations  and  honours. 


Unanswerable. — Colonel  Bastion  abhorred  anything  like 
soiled  or  shabby  clothes.  If  ever  he  felt  pleased,  and  this 
did  sometimes  happen,  it  was  to  see  his  men  unimpeachably 
clean  and  soldier-like.  One  fine  summer’s  holiday,  as  he 
was  strolling  over  the  lines,  he  met  private  Duce,  wearing  a 
pair  of  “ bags  ” that  would  have  disgraced  the  limbs  of  a 
costermonger. 

“ Stop,  sir !”  shouted  the  colonel,  wrathfiilly.  “ How 
dare  you  appear  in  public  in  such  shameful  trousers  ?” 

Duce  was  taken  aback  at  the  sudden  attack,  and  not 
having  framed  a sufficiently-plausible  excuse,  was  silent. 

“ Have  you  not,”  continued  the  colonel,  “ another  pair  in 
barracks  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  was  the  meek  response. 

“ Then  why  the  devil  didn’t  you  put  them  on  ?” 

“ Because,”  replied  Duce,  with  true  military  self-possession, 
“ they’re  worse  than  these,  sir  !” 
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THE  PASSrORT. 

In  1838,  corporal  Down  and  private  M‘Eae,  under  lieutenant 
Vicars,  crossed  tlie  frontiers  of  Spain  in  plain  clotlies  on 
a secret  service.  A night  or  two  before  commencing  the 
march,  M‘Eae,  having  imbibed  a great  deal  more  wine  than 
he  was  capable  of  carrying  soberly,  mistook  a window  for 
a door,  and  falling  a depth  of  more  than  eight  feet,  gashed 
his  face  above  the  eye.  The  accident  being  unknown  to  his 
officer,  was  not  noticed  in  the  passport. 

On  arriving  at  Los  Banos,  lieutenant  Vicars  obtained  infor- 
mation which  caused  him  to  order  the  return  of  the  sappers 
to  Bayonne.  On  entering  a village  they  had  passed  through 
before,  two  functionaries  bore  down  on  them  to  make  certain 
interrogatories,  and  to  watch  the  suspicious  movements  of  the 
foreigners. 

“Your  passports?”  asked  one,  in  the  highest  style  of 
Frencliified  refinement,  making  at  the  same  time  a sweep 
like  the  curve  of  a rainbow  with  his  chapeau,  and  the  seg- 
ment of  a circle  with  his  back. 

“ He’s  deuced  polite,  isn’t  he,  Mack  ?”  said  Down. 

“ What  the  devil  d’ye  mean  ?”  shouted  M‘Eae  to  the 
official.  “ Why  don’t  you  speak  English?  Who  d’ye  think 
can  understand  that  lingo  o’  yourn  ?” 

The  official,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  questions,  made 
another  oral  attempt  to  possess  the  passports ; but  failing  in 
this,  he  employed  signs.  Eeadily  comprehending  these,  the 
sappers  instantly  presented  their  letters  of  safe  conduct. 

After  scanning  the  countenance  of  the  corporal,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  description  in  the  conge,  it  was  pro- 
nounced “good,”  and  endorsed  with  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary autographs  that  no  man  out  of  France  has  ever  been 
able  to  decipher. 

But  the  unfortunate  laceration  over  M‘Eae’s  eye  was  not 
so  easily  adjusted.  He  was  declared  to  be  a spy,  travelling 
with  a fraudulent  protection.  Corporal  Down  was  now  in  a 
fix.  To  go  without  his  man  he  dared  not ; to  seek  for 
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lieutenant  Vicars  to  put  the  matter  right  was  impracticable, 
for  his  locale  was  unknown  ; and  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  the 
consul  also  failed,  as  our  representative  was  far  away  from 
the  village,  among  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees.  As,  there- 
fore, the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  blackguard  cut  in  the 
passport  prevented  that  absolute  identity  of  the  genuine 
person,  which  the  French  functionaries  so  scrupulously  de- 
manded, all  that  could  be  done  was  to  follow  whither  they 
led,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  This  they  did,  M‘Rae  swear- 
ing in  broad  Scotch,  and  Down  abusing  them  in  bastard 
Basque. 

At  length,  reaching  the  prefecture,  the  disfigured  sapper 
was  brought  for  examination  before  the  magisterial  presence. 
The  prefect  could  not  speak  a word  of  English  or  Spanish, 
and  the  sappers  knew  not  how  to  parley  in  French.  iSo 
explanation  could  therefore  be  given  of  the  disagreement 
between  the  portrait  of  the  culprit  and  the  facial  character- 
istics recorded  in  the  passport.  Signs  were  of  no  avail. 
Gaelic,  which  M‘Rae  thought  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
F rench,  was  unavailingly  tried  to  clear  up  the  difficulty,  and 
Down  muttered  his  bastard  Basque  with  as  little  chance 
of  being  imderstood.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  incar- 
cerate the  spy  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  Such 
was  the  sentence;  but  just  as  Mack  was  to  be  taken  to 
prison,  the  prefect’s  wife  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  parlour, 
and  spoke  kindly  to  the  corporal.  This  delayed  the  process 
for  a minute  or  two. 

The  lady  was  a gay,  pretty  woman,  with  an  open,  generous 
face,  a smile  on  her  lip,  and  friendliness  in  her  eye.  Al- 
though she  spoke  pure  Castilian,  Down  swore  she  was 
English.  M‘Rae  whispered  his  belief  she  was  Scotch,  and 
would,  had  he  been  permitted,  have  touched  her  ofi‘  in 
Gaelic.  The  idea  occurred  to  the  corporal  to  make  the  lady 
acquainted  with  his  troubles,  and  win,  if  possible,  her  fair 
service  to  eflfect  the  liberation  of  his  comrade. 

“ V/ho  are  you?”  she  asked. 

“ Englishmen.” 

“ Adventurers  fighting  for  Queen  Isabella  ?” 

“ Soldiers  of  the  army  of  Great  Britain,  fighting  against 
Don  Carlos.” 

“ You’re  Christines,  then?” 

“ Yes  ; going  to  join  Munagorri’s  army.” 
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The  lady,  wonderfully  pleased,  nodded  satisfaction.  It 
appeared  she  was  a thorough-paced  Christine  herself,  with 
red-hot  opinions  against  Salic  law,  and  only  wanted  a few 
masculine  attributes,  such  as  a pair  of  breeches,  a plumed 
hat,  spurs,  and  a scimitar,  to  constitute  her  a sort  of  right 
arm  to  an  Espartero. 

‘‘  How  did  your  friend  get  that  remarkable  cut  over  his 
eye?”  inquired  the  prefectess,  smiling ; “ was  he  wounded?” 

Down  seeing  the  humour  of  the  lady,  wished  to  be  truthful 
and  expressive. 

“ No,  madame,”  said  Down,  accenting  the  word  with  the 
accuracy  of  a born  Frenchman.  “ He  got  drunk  a few 
nights  ago,  and  falling  down,  as  was  natural  in  such  a state, 
scarred  his  blinker  outrageously.” 

“ Since  the  passport  was  made  out?” 

“ Oh,  yes,  madame.” 

The  lady  at  once  represented  the  facts  to  the  prefect,  who, 
with  a spontaneity  almost  miraculous,  could  see  the  striking 
resemblance  between  the  man  and  the  passport ; and  while 
declaring  the  accident,  on  careful  analysis,  to  be  no  earthly 
detriment  to  liis  identity,  he  appended  a cabalistic  signature, 
with  dashes  and  paraphs,  to  the  conge,  and  released  the  sus- 
pected spy. 

It  was  more  than  his  social  position  was  worth  to  have  run 
counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  prefectess,  for  the  lady  evidently 
had  enough  of  her  own  will,  and  her  way  too,  to  have  made 
the  prefect’s  hearth  rather  too  hot  for  his  comfort. 

As  the  lady  retired,  she  smiled,  while  Down  nodded  his 
thanks,  and  M^Eae,  blunderiug  through  the  expression  of  his 
gratitude  in  unmeaning  Scotch,  clipped  every  word,  as 
though  half  of  it  were  sufficient  to  be  understood  by  the 
dullest  comprehension. 
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One  fine  morning,  Galbraith  looked  wistfully  at  a young 
lady,  as  she  tripped  along  the  pavement,  as  if  begging  the 
condescension  of  a smile ; but  she  passed,  like  a sunbeam, 
down  the  street,  without  noticing  him. 

A few  days  after  they  met  again.  Galbraith  stepped 
aside  to  give  her  the  wall.  Struck  with  her  appearance, 
he  started,  as  he  yielded  the  way,  but  with  a result  quite  as 
barren  as  when  he  first  saw  her.  Without  even  glancing  at 
the  shops,  or  turning  to  concede  a stray  glimpse  at  the  sapper 
who  had  so  markedly  shown  consideration  lor  her,  the  lady 
continued  in  the  direction  she  was  moving ; and  finally, 
taking  a seat  in  the  mail,  at  the  “ Crown  and  Anchor,”  rode 
to  London. 

A third  time  they  met.  Galbraith  thought  it  odd.  She 
was  dressed  elegantly,  and  held  a parasol  between  her  and 
the  sun,  like  a countess.  He  smiled  this  time,  opening  his 
lips  in  a brief  salutation ; but  Miss  Edgell  bore  on  proudly, 
ofended  apparently  at  the  attention  of  a humble  man. 

A few  days  more  elapsed,  and,  strangely  enough,  they  met 
again.  There  was  no  design  in  it ; it  was  accidental, 
seeming  as  if  the  F ates  had  a secret  hand  in  the  business ; 
for  whenever  she  appeared  on  shopping  errands,  or  rambled 
into  town,  the  strangers  were  sure  to  come  in  contact.  This 
time  Galbraith  more  audibly  administered  his  compliments, 
and  while  he  smiled  and  looked  all  he  thought  and  felt,  she 
smiled  too,  recognizing  his  salutation  in  a lisp  he  could 
not  catch,  and  gracefully  bending  herself  and  parasol,  went 
on. 

This  was  an  introduction.  Galbraith  made  the  most  of  it. 
Often  he  met  her,  and  in  time  was  favoured  with  her  society 
and  her  arm.  It  would  be  idle  to  follow  them  through  the 
mazes  of  their  attachment ; to  speak  of  their  secret  walks,  or 
note  all  the  incidents  of  their  love  career.  He  was  her 
accepted  suitor,  but  the  chief  ingredient  to  their  bliss — a 
father’s  consent — -was  wanted.  This  was  a difficulty  she 
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knew  not  how  to  surmount.  A widower  of  substance  and 
limited  notions,  he  was  unlikely  to  approve'  of  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  his  daughter  should  sacrifice  position  and 
caste.  Ask  it  she  dared  not;  and  so  deferred  her  duty, 
in  the  hope  that  time  would  evolve  a suitable  opportunity,  in 
which  she  could  reveal  the  secret  of  her  heart,  and  succeed. 

Mr.  Edgell  was  a portly  man,  with  a grape-shot  sort  of 
head,  wildly  covered  with  grizzly  hair.  He  was  the  owner 
of  the  house  in  which  he  lived ; could  count  others  by  streets, 
and  his  freehold  property  covered  several  acres  of  rich  land. 
The  rentals  derivable  from  these  sources  made  up  an  aggre- 
gate income  which  enrolled  old  Edgell  among  the  gentry  of 
Kent.  When  starting  into  life,  he  carried  the  hod,  like 
an  Irishman;  then  tried  his  hand  at  mixing  mortar  and 
using  the  trowel.  Years  rolled  away,  and  he  had  swelled 
into  the  dimensions  of  a builder ; and  what  with  thrift  in 
trade,  good  luck,  and  large  profits,  was  enabled  at  mid-age  to 
‘ ^ " , with  only  a scamp  of  a son, 


The  son,  disinherited  at  length  by  his  father,  died  a 
pauper ; so  that  Miss  Edgell  became  his  sole  care.  She  was 
well-bred,  graceful,  and  pretty,  hunted  by  men  in  search  of 
beauty  and  a dowry ; but  touched  by  an  infatuation  which 
isolated  her  to  an  object,  she  rejected  all  for  the  young  sapper, 
though  he  had  neither  position  nor  prospects  to  recommend 
him. 

Galbraith  was  a fine-looking  fellow,  wearing  a chivalric 
swagger  and  well-fitting  clothes.  He  had  an  engaging  eye, 
crimson  cheeks,  accurately-set  teeth,  neatly-trimmed  whiskers, 
and  curls  all  over  his  head.  Intelligence  was  not  wanting 
in  his  expression,  nor  manliness  in  his  forehead.  Dapper  as 
a soldier,  he  was  what  was  called  a “ buck.”  He  had  his 
malacca  to  walk  with,  rings  to  glitter  on  his  fingers,  and 
a gold  chain,  with  artistic  appendages,  to  hang  from  his  fob. 
To  these  ornamental  accessories  were  added  others,  such  as 
close  buttons  to  his  jacket;  a cambric  handkerchief  at  his 
breast ; white  thread-net  gloves ; a neat  cap,  with  green- 
lined  peak  indenting  his  nose,  and  trowsers  with  scarlet 
stripes  as  broad  as  a battle-axe.  In  his  day  it  was  an  item  of 
style  to  wear  wide  reds,  but  succeeding  generations,  dropping 
this  extravagance,  are  satisfied  with  stripes  no  broader  than 
a sword-blade.  Another  characteristic  of  the  period  was  to 
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wear  the  trowsers  nipt  in  at  the  knees,  like  the  fleshings  of  a 
tragedian,  and  to  expand  downwards  like  funnels,  to  conceal 
all  but  an  inch  or  two  of  the  brightest  boots.  In  these  par- 
ticulars* as  in  all  others  of  dress  and  personal  attention, 
Galbraith  was  an  acknowledged  pink.  Mr.  Edged  once 
spoke  of  him,  as  he  swept  bj  the  window ; declaring  he  had 
seen  but  few  in  the  army  with  so  martial  a dash,  and  so 
handsome  a figure,  !Maria  warmed  at  this  kind  notice  of  her 
lover ; and  regarding  the  opportunity  as  favourable  to  her 
purpose,  acknowledged  her  esteem  for  the  man  he  had  just 
praised,  and  followed  it  up  by  soliciting  his  consent  to  the 
open  countenance  of  an  attachment  between  them  which,  out 
of  the  purest  regard  for  his  feelings,  had  been  covertly 
fostered. 

Mr.  Edged  was  astoimded.  It  ‘ took  a few  minutes  to 
count  up  the  length  of  pause  which  followed  the  disclosure. 
Ad  this  time  he  was  boidng  with  mortification ; and  then 
venting  his  rage,  ceased  only  when  his  passion  had  exhausted 
him. 

Maria  was  awe-struck.  She  did  not  expect  such  an 
outburst  of  anger,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  say  under  the 
circumstances.  Nevertheless,  she  begged  him  to  moderate 
his  wratli,  and  suggested  simple  excuses  for  her  conduct, 
which  only  deepened  the  old  man’s  disgust  and  augmented 
his  choler. 

There  was  sdence  for  a minute  or  two,  and  Maria  sank  into 
her  chair  pale  and  fainting. 

“ Wine,  Ylaria  !”  roared  he,  breathlessly.  “ Ungrateful 
girl,  you  have  carried  on  this  disgraceful  intimacy  without 
attempting  to  seek  advice  from  the  only  guide  on  whom  you 
could  rely  for  sound  direction.” 

This  reproach  bivught  Maria’s  waning  spirit  back  again, 
and,  as  she  gazed  in  surprise  at  her  father,  she  rose,  and  went 
to  the  closet  for  wine. 

“ It  was  cruel,  papa,  I confess,”  she  meekly  simpered, 
bringing  in  the  wine,  “ to  hide  our  intimacy  from  you ; but 
whatever  may  be  wrong  in  my  attachment  to  the  soldier,  1 
hope  you  will  believe  it  is  not  disgraceful.” 

“ It  is,  miss !”  shouted  the  angry  builder,  forcing  himself 
forward  in  his  chair,  and  striking  the  table  with  his  clenched 
fist. 

She  started,  feeling  his  violence  as  a blow  inflicted  on  her- 
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self.  “ You  used  not  to  act  thus  to  me,  papa.  Do  not 
frighten  me,  I entreat.  If  still  I possess  your  confidence,” 
added  she,  placing  the  wine  on  the  table,  “ if  still  you  regard 
me  as  virtuous,  receive  my  assurance  that,  whatever  I may 
deserve  in  the  way  of  censure,  nothing  has  occurred  in  my 
conduct  to  deserve  the  epithet — disgraceful.” 

“ Don’t  contradict  me.  The  whole  affair,  I say,  is  dis- 
graceful— a shameless  proceeding.  It  is  even  wicked.  Yes, 
yes.  Pour  the  wine  into  a tumbler.” 

Maria  did  so ; and  leaving  her  father  to  its  enjoyment, 
retired  to  her  room. 

The  old  builder  could  not  forget  the  incident.  He  stamped 
and  swore  as  if  he  were  mad,  ringing  for  the  servant  a 
dozen  times  only  to  threaten  his  instant  dismissal  if  he  did 
not  disappear  ; and,  drinking  till  he  had  drained  the  decanter, 
was  carried  helplessly  to  bed.  From  that  hour,  Mr.  Edgell 
was  reckoned  among  drunkards. 

Maria  would  willingly  have  relinquished  an  intimacy 
which  had  given  rise  to  results  so  deplorable,  but  Galbraith, 
gently  urging  his  right  to  her  hand,  easily  persuaded  her 
into  the  belief  that,  as  Mr.  Edgell  had  acquired  a love  for 
drink,  the  rejection  of  himself  would  not  alter  his  propensity. 
From  this  conviction,  the  intercourse  being  persisted  in,  she 
frequently,  but  unavailingly,  tried  to  relieve  it  of  embarrass- 
ment by  entreating  her  father’s  sanction. 

“ No,  no,  no !”  cried  the  father,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
“ I cannot  think  of  it  and  live.  Wine,  Maria,  wine,  and  let 
me  forget  all  about  it.” 

And  wine  was  his  idol  from  morning  to  night. 

Maria  was  sad  and  heart-sick.  To  push  her  own  delicate 
concerns  any  farther  with  her  parent  was  useless.  It  would 
renew  his  misery,  and  end,  probably,  in  what  she  dreaded  to 
contemplate.  At  her  next  interview  with  Galbraith  she 
explained  the  nature  of  her  distress,  imploring  his  generosity 
to  abandon  her.  She  pleaded  eloquently  for  this  alternative, 
promising,  nevertheless,  to  think  of’  none  but  him,  and  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  day  when  there  could  be  no  hindrance 
to  a union  it  would  be  her  bliss  to  engage  in.  “ This  once, 
I am  sure,  you  will  yield  to  me,”  continued  she,  in  winning 
tones,  “ and  I shall  love  you  only  the  more  deeply  for  it.” 
Galbraith  listened  and  thought ; but  he  had  not  the 
heroism  to  make  the  sacrifice. 
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“ If  you  will  permit,  IMaria,  I will  see  your  father,  and 
then  I shall  not  take  a moment  to  determine.” 

“ Determine  without,  dearest.  If  you  value  my  peace  of 
mind,  do  not  see  him.” 

“ Ah  ! Maria  ; there’s  a destiny  at  stake.” 

“ That  you  can  bear,  so  can  I,  but  my  lather  cannot.” 

“ It’s  a great  question  this,  not  easily  disposed  of.  If  you 
will  allow  me,  I shall  undertake  the  interview  without 
dread,  and  follow  its  issue.” 

Maria  unwillingly  yielded.  She  trembled  to  think  what 
would  be  the  result.  Her  father  was  not  only  passionate, 
but  impulsive  and  violent,  and  she  apprehended  he  would 
exceed  in  fury  as  he  contended  with  the  impassive  and  quiet 
demeanour  of  Galbraith. 

“ Let  me  beg  you  will  not  venture  an  interview,”  said 
she.  “ If  you  knew  papa,  as  I do,  you  would  instantly 
dismiss  it  as  impracticable.” 

“ Trust  me,  dear.  I shall  be  calm.  Xothing  that 
Mr.  Edged  can  say  or  do  will  move  me  to  betray  a spirit 
opposed  to  it.  If  he  storm,  the  waves  shall  break  against  me 
and  bear  me  down,  but  I’ll  not  retaliate,  and  this  may  induce 
him  to  consider  me  worthy  of  you.” 

Maria  sped  away  sorrowfully,  followed  in  the  distance  by 
Galbraith.  The  door  approached,  the  lady  ran  in  ; and,  in  a 
few  minutes  after,  her  lover  rang  at  the  entrance.  The 
house,  having  a plain  exterior,  was  on  the  slope  of  a hill, 
looking,  nevertheless,  as  if  it  belonged  to  one  in  easy 
circumstances. 

A servant  answered  the  ring,  and  Galbraith  expressed  his 
wish  to  see  Mr.  Edged.  The  man  in  plush  strode  majestically 
into  a rear  room,  and  asked  that  gentleman,  h*klf  somnolent, 
half  boozy,  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  speak  to  a soldier. 

Aye — a soldier !”  shouted  he,  quickly,  shaking  up  from 
liis  lethargy.  “ MTiat  the  devil  does  he  want?” 

“He  did  not  ted  me  his  business,  sir.” 

“ Bid  him  walk  into  the  dining-room,  and  I’d  be  there 
directly.” 

The  servant  returned,  and,  inviting  Galbraith  into  the 
dining-room,  he  sat  on  a cushioned  chair  behind  the  door. 

Mr.  Edged  now  appeai'ed,  and  the  sapper,  rising,  bowed. 

“ Be  seated,”  said  the  old  man,  sharply,  throwing  himself 
into  an  arm-chair.  “ What  is  your  business  with  me  ?” 
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“ My  name  is  Galbraith,  sir.’* 

“ Well?”  interrupted  the  builder,  unaware  of  the  name  of 
Maria’s  intended. 

“ Though  in  a humble  position,  I am  of  a respectable 
family.” 

‘‘  I don’t  question  it.” 

“ And  should  deem  any  act  of  mine  not  meriting  your  • 
approbation  to  be  a great  misfortune.” 

“ Nonsense  ! I trust  you  will  feel  under  no  embarrassment 
on  my  account : but  your  business.  What  is  it  you  want  ?” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Edgell,  impatiently. 

“ Some  six  months  ago  it  was  my  happiness  to  become 
acquainted  with  a young  lady,  who  did  me  the  honour  to 
return  my  suit.” 

“ More  fool  she ; but  what’s  that  to  me  ?”  shouted  the  old 
man,  angrily.  “ I’ve  quite  enough  to  do  with  my  own 
affairs  without  being  troubled  with  the  stupid  concerns  of 
other  people.  If  this  is  your  errand,  leave  me,  sir.”  And 
Mr.  Edgell  rang  the  bell  as  if  he  would  tear  it  from  the  cranks. 

“ My  errand  does  concern  you,  sir,  and  that  is  why  I have 
called.” 

“ Out  with  it  then.” 

“ Although  I know  not  whether  you  approve  of  it  or  no, 

I feel  it  my  duty  ” — 

“ Damn  your  duty  !”  interpealed  the  builder,  rattling  the 
contents  of  his  pockets  with  both  hands,  “ that’s  a matter  for 
your  officers.” 

“Yet  I owe  you  a duty,  which  I will  now  discharge. 
Your  daughter  Maria  is,  sir,  I am  happy  to  say,  engaged  to 
me,  and  I have  come  to  beg  your  consent  to  our  marriage.” 

“ Consent  1’*  gasped  Mr.  Edgell,  jumping  to  his  feet. 
“Impudent  fellow,  how  dare  you  come  here  to  insult  me? 
If  my  daughter  knows  you,  I do  not.  Marriage  ! pooh, 
pooh ; that  shall  never  be.  Out  of  my  house  this  instant, 
you  mean  fellow.  Eobson,  Eobson,”  cried  he  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  “ bundle  that  vagabond  neck  and  heels  into  the 
street.” 

Galbraith  rose,  unruffled,  urging,  with  all  the  persuasion 
he  could  employ,  the  propriety  of  a sanction  which  would 
materially  add  to  the  felicity  of  his  daughter. 

“ You  add  more  to  her  happiness  than  I ?”  said  the  old 
man,  grinding  the  words  through  his  teeth  and  looking 
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contemptuously  at  the  candidate  for  his  favour.  “You  boast 
of  your  influence  over  a weak  woman  ; you  who  would  shrink 
from  the  face  of  an  enemy.  Leave  me,  sir;”  and  Mr.  Edged, 
too  exasperated  to  wait  for  the  footman,  rushed  at  Galbraith, 
with  a strength  that  nothing  could  withstand ; pitched 
him  into  the  road  as  if  he  had  been  a broken  image ; and 
slamming  the  front  door  after  him,  fastened  it  with  the 
chain. 

Maria  had  just  then  arrived — too  late  to  interpose  her 

good  offices  to  prevent  an  expulsion  so  summary  and 

ignominious.  She  flew  up-stairs  to  give  Galbraith  the 

assurance  of  her  attention,  but  he  had  gone.  ’ 

The  old  man  was  too  enraged  to  deioii  the  slightest 

o o c 

courtesy  to  his  daughter.  An  attempt  she  made  to  soften 
his  ire  was  received  with  fierce  expostulations  and  demands 
for  brandy.  He  would  have  gone  absolutely  wild  without  it. 
Glass  after  glass  was  quickly  quaffed,  and  the  portly  builder, 
overcome  with  smoke,  oaths,  and  inebriation,  dropped  his 
head  on  the  high  back  of  his  chair,  speechless  and  quiescent. 

It  was  hopeless  to  pursue  the  intimacy  if  results  so  shock- 
ing were  the  bitter  fruit.  Xo  course  was  left  to  Maria  but 
to  suspend  her  engagement  with  Galbraith.  Indeed,  she 
could  not  evade  it,  for  her  father  had  imposed  restraints  on 
her  movements  which  rendered  clandestine  interviews  next 
to  impossible.  Galbraith  saw  the  necessity  for  her  resolution, 
and,  shaping  his  conduct  accordingly,  was  cheered  in  his 
loneliness  by  an  occasional  letter  delivered  to  him  by  secret 
hands. 

Weeks  rolled  by  without  abating  one  tittle  of  the  old  man’s 
horror  at  his  daughter’s  imprudence,  nor  did  her  confinement, 
so  exemplarily  kept,  lessen  his  thirst  for  drink.  Under  its 
infiuence  he  staggered  out  one  night  to  extend  his  orgies  at 
the  “ Barrack  Tavern but  too  blind  to  see  it,  he  passed 
that  fashionable  resort,  though  it  was  blazing  with  lamps 
like  a theatre.  It  was  just  dusk,  and  he  shambled  onwards, 
feeling  his  way  by  the  area  railings,  till,  turning  into  a 
lane,  he  plunged  ahead  in  zigzags,  and  then  struck  into 
a shaded  avenue  which  hedged  a meadow  backed  by  the 
Shrewsbury  copses,  with  ShooteEs  Hill  beyond.  In  this 
unfrequented  thoroughfare  were  piles  of  chalk  and  flint, 
among  which  he  tumbled  as  he  progressed  to  the  end,  when, 
making  for  a gap  (which  he  fancied  was  an  open  door)  in  a 
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quickset-liedge,  enclosing  the  grounds  of  Wellesley  House,  he 
reeled  through  it,  and  on  and  on  till  he  toppled  into  a deep 
sheet  of  water,  covered  with  duckweed,  over  which  hung,  in 
solemn  grandeur,  a weeping-willow. 

A soldier,  fortunately  walking  in  the  main  road,  hearing 
the  splash,  dashed  through  the  gap  into  the  water,  and, 
dragging  the  victim  from  the  pond,  saved  him  from  a death 
that  otherwise  was  inevitable.  It  was  difficult  to  get  him  to 
the  bank,  for  he  was  heavy  ; but  once  there,  the  soldier  used 
the  unimpeachable  cambric  at  his  breast  to  wipe  the  old 
man’s  face  and  clear  out  his  mouth.  This  done,  he  set  to 
work,  grooming  the  rescued  till  there  was  scarcely  a sprig  of 
duckweed  on  his  apparel. 

“And  are  you  better,  sir?”  whispered  the  soldier,  in 
anxious  tones.  “ I am  glad  I was  near  to  save  you.” 

“ I know  not  how  to  thank  you  as  I ought,”  sobbed  the 
builder,  who  got  sober  by  the  fright.  “ Had  you  not  been 
near,  young  man,  I should  have  perished.” 

“ Thank  God,  then,  for  this  instance  of  his  merciful 
interposition.” 

“ I feel  more  than  I can  express.” 

“ Come,  let  me  take  you  out  of  this ; and  if  you  walk 
briskly  home  no  harm  will  happen  to  you.” 

And  the  old  man,  following  the  soldier  through  the  gap, 
took  his  arm  as  they  gained  the  road. 

“ Now  that  you  are  all  right,  with  the  lamps  to  direct  you, 
I will  run  to  barracks.  Good  night,  sir  ! and  whenever  your 
memory  recalls  this  event,  think  of  the  sapper  who  saved 
you.” 

“ Stay,  young  man.  A sapper  did  you  say  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

‘ ‘ I shall  ever  honour  that  corps.  Come,  take  my  arm  and 
see  me  home.  Somewhat  shaken,  I need  help,  and  I am 
sure,  wet  as  you  are,  you  will  concede  it.  My  name  is 
Edgell.  I live  at  Brook  HiU,  near  the  ‘ Fox  and  Hounds.’  ” 
Edgell !”  exclaimed  the  sapper,  thoughtfully.  “ I think 
I know  that  name.  Once,  and  only  once,  I fancy  I saw  you.” 

“You  shall  see  meoftener,”  replied  Mr.  Edgell,  gratefully. 
“ I shall  be  a friend  to  you.  I owe  you  much  for  your 
intrepidity.  All  thankfulness  as  I am,  I shall  only  be  too 
pleased  to  prove  it.  Any  time  you  may  favour  me  with 
a visit,  you  shall  be  welcome.  1 am  a widower,  with  an 
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only  daughter  to  keep  house,  and  she  will  do  for  you  even 
more  than  I can  hope  to  do,  to  show  that  we  can  be  grateful 
and  not  forget.^’ 

“ A daughter  did  you  say  ?” 

“Yes.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  her.  She  is  young, 
agreeable,  and,  without  boasting,  beautiful.” 

“ Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  scarcely  proper 
for  me  to  intrude,  for,  being  pretty,  she  is  no  doubt  engaged. 
It  would  be  well  to  save,  even  in  appearance,  anything  that 
would  tend  to  cause  uneasiness,  for  a soldier,  humble  as  he  is 
reckoned  in  the  general  estimation,  may  occasion  that.” 

“ Oh ! she  has  no  one  seeking  her  but  a sapper,  belonging 
to  tlie  same  corps  as  yourself ; but  I would  give  the  world  to 
know  that'  she  had  relinquished  him  and  fallen  into  such 
hands  as  yours.  Nothing  would  afford  me  greater  delight 
for  some  event  to  transpire  which  should  connect  the  old  man 
with  his  deliverer.” 

This  conversation  brought  them  to  Mr.  EdgelFs  house.  A 
knock  and  a ring  caused  the  door  to  be  flung  wide  open,  and 
the  portly  owner  stepped  from  darkness  into  his  mansion. 

“ Here,  sapper,  go  into  the  dining-room;  and  Robson,  tell 
your  mistress  to  come  and  entertain  him.  He  has  saved  my 
life,  and  must  be  treated  courteously.  Be  quick,  Robson, 
and  then  attend  me  in  the  dressing-room,  for  I am  almost 
drowned.” 

Robson  ran. for  his  mistress,  who  had  left  her  room  when 
the  front  door  was  opened,  and,  meeting  her  papa  on  the  stairs, 
heard  from  him,  in  a few  words,  how  he  had  been  nearly 
drowned,  and  was  rescued  by  the  extraordinary  courage  of  a 
sapper,  who,  providentially,  happened  to  be  passing  at  the 
time.  Affectionately  congratulating  him  on  his  deliverance, 
she  wept,  and  embraced  him,  and  then,  at  his  bidding, 
waited  on  the  sapper. 

“ Is  the  young  man  here,”  said  she,  tripping  into  the  room, 
“ vrho  saved  my  father’s  life  ?” 

“ Yes,  miss,”  said  the  stranger  behind  the  door. 

“ That  voice,”  thought  Maria.  “ It  sounds  like  one  I have 
heard  before.” 

“ One  moment,  sir,  and  we  shall  have  lights,”  said  she, 
ringing  the  bell,  to  which  an  answer  was  received  in  the 
person  of  a blithe  housemaid. 

“ Lights,  Sophy  and  the  maid  retired. 
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“ Tell  me,  sir,  if  you  please,  how  you  performed  this 
signal  act  of  kindness  and  courage.  I loiiij  to  hear  of  your 
exploit. 

“ A few  words  will  do  it,  miss,^’  said  he.  “ I happened  to 
be  passing  from  the  Spa  Well  into  the  road  by  AVellesley 
House,  when  I heard  a splash  in  the  pond  within  the  hedge. 
It  was  light  enough  to  enable  me  to  observe  a break  in  the 
fence,  and  a dark  spot  on  the  water — all  else  being  green. 
Pushing  through  the  gap,  I plunged  into  the  water,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  out  yoim  father.  He  was  almost  choked 
with  duckweed,  and  was  also  covered  by  it ; but  a little 
exertion  restored  his  breath,  and,  escorting  him  home  by 
his  desire,  I have  completed  a service  which,  I hope,  will  not 
be  attended  with  any  injiuious  results.” 

Maria  was  astonished.  The  voice  was  familiar ; but  she 
could  not  recognize  it.  She  thanked  him  at  least  twenty 
times.  Einging  again,  Sophy  hastened  in  i^dth  the  lights, 
when  Galbraith,  at  once  catching  the  eye  of  IMaria,  smiled 
and  bowed. 

“ What,  darling,  is  it  you?”  cried  Maria,  rushing  to  him ; 
and,  unmindful  of  the  presence  of  the  housemaid,  she 
smothered  him  with  kisses,  which  were  all  scrupulously 
returned. 

‘‘Oh,  miss!”  exclaimed  Sophy,  dropping  her  head,  dis- 
pleased no  doubt  that  she  did  not  share  in  the  sapper’s  ten- 
derness. ‘ ‘ I’m  shocked,”  added  she,  with  her  hand  screen- 
insr  her  burnms^  cheek,  and  vanished. 

Maria  did  not  notice  Sophy’s  rudeness,  but  hung  on  Gal- 
braith’s neck  in  transport.  Looking  into  his  eyes,  she  said, 
“ How  kind  of  you  to  work  this  wonder ! It  was  fortunate 
you  were  near  and  had  such  courage,  and  such  a disregard 
of  yourself.  Nothing  now,  love,  can  keep  us  apart — for 
your  generous  daring  must  purchase  the  consent  of  my 
father.  W e shall  all  be  happy.  Only  think  that  you  should 
be  the  cause  of  it ! But,  dearest,  pray  change  your  clothes. 
You  must  be  wet  through,  and  almost  dead  with  cold.” 

“ I’ll  take  no  hurt,  Maria.  It  will  be  tune  enough  to 
change  when  I go  to  barracks.” 

“ At  least  you  will  take  something  to  countemet  the  ill 
effects  of  your  exposure and  Maria  opening  a closet,  with- 
drew a decanter,  and  made  the  gallant  fellow  drink  an 
antidote. 
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“ How  strange  all  this  is  I”  said  she,  as  taking  the  glass 
from  him  she  replaced  it  on  the  salver.  “ That  you  should 
have  been  the  hero  of  tlie  event  is  more  than  sijigular.  How 
did  it  come  to  pass  ? Providence  must  have  had  a hand  in 
it  for  our  good.  It  knew  of  our  love,  and  what  was  essential 
to  consummate  it.  A few  more  days  will  be  more  than 
enough  to  make  us  one — for  ever !” 

And  she  closed  the  sentence  by  another  kiss,  which 
scarcely  had  had  its  full  effect,  when  the  old  builder,  in  a 
dry  dress,  walked  into  the  room. 

“ Where,”  said  he,  “ is  the  gallant  fellow  that  saved  me  ?” 
“ There  !”  exclaimed  Maria,  as  happy  as  woman  could  be. 
“ He !”  and  Mr.  Edged  hesitated,  scanning  the  sapper 
from  eye  to  instep.  “ That's  the  fellow  you've  been  silly 
enough  to  form  an  intimacy  with  !” 

“ I cannot  be  too  proud  of  him,”  returned  Maria,  a little 
perplexed  as  to  the  meaning  of  her  fathePs  expression. 
“ Heaven  sent  him  to  save  you,  and  he  nobly  did  it !” 

“ Nonsense.  He’s  not  the  man  !” 

“ Look  at  his  clothes,  papa ! Look  at  his  wet  head  and 
dripping  hair — all  prove  him  to  be  your  deliverer.” 

“ This  is  a trick  of  yours.” 

“ Of  mine,  papa  ! What  can  have  induced  you  to  say 
so  ?” 

“ Yoidve  sent  the  real  sapper  away  with,  perhaps,  a glass 
o’  brandy  to  shut  his  mouth,  first  bribing  him  to  change 
clothes  with  youi'  paramom,  whom  you  have  had  concealed 
in  the  house  in  my  absence !” 

“ Are  you  in  earnest,  papa  ? Is  this  jesting  ? Indeed 
you  do  me  wrong,”  said  she,  blusliing  even  in  her  indignant 
submission.  “ Galbraith  has  done  tliis  honorable  act  for 
you ; and  it  would  be  cruel  to  ascribe  to  another  the  per- 
formance of  a service  accompanied  with  so  much  danger  to 
his  health.” 

He’s  an  imposter,  Gloria  ; and  you  know  it.” 

“ For  shame,  papa,”  rejoined  Maria,  wounded  in  heart 
and  spirit.  “ Do  you  believe  your  daughter  would  be  guilty 
of  such  an  invention  ?” 

Mr.  Edged  made  no  reply,  but  staring  at  the  sapper,  felt 
the  old  grudge  rising  in  his  breast. 

“ Are  you  the  soldier  who  came  to  my  rescue  ?”  growled 
the  builder. 
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“ I hope  you  will  believe  I am,”  replied  Galbraith,  in 
clear,  soft  tones. 

“ How  did  you  do  it  ? Let  me  hear,  and  then  I shall 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  your  identity.” 

“ You  fell  into  the  pond  at  Wellesley  House,  and  I 
dragged  you  out.” 

“ Any  one  might  say  that.” 

“ Hot  if  he  didn^t  know  it.” 

“ But  you  have  learned  it  from  the  other  fellow  !” 

“ In  all  honor  I did  not.  You  will  remember  you  took 
my  arm  after  pushing  through  the  gap.” 

“ Not  yours,  but  the  other  sapper’s.  That's  another  point 
you  have  learned.” 

“To  be  frank,  sir,  I deny  it.” 

“To  doubt,  papa,  is  to  be  unreasonable  and  cruel,”  inter- 
posed Maria. 

“ You  will  recollect,  too,”  continued  Galbraith,  “ after 
leading  you  to  the  corner  of  the  road,  so  that  you  might  be 
assisted  home  by  the  burning  lamps,  I offered  to  leave 
you  ” — 

“ That's  another  link  in  the  story  of  your  friend.” 

“ Give  me  credit,  sir,  for  being  honest,”  pleaded  Gal- 
braith ; “at  least  for  telling  truth.  There  can  be  no  reason 
why  I should  hope  for  your  favor  by  falsehood.  Other  inci- 
dents I could  mention  which  ought  to  convince  you  that  you 
labour  under  mistake.  Did  you  not  say  to  me  you  were  a 
widower,  with  an  only  daughter,  who  had  rashly  formed  an 
intimacy  for  a sapper,  whose  place  you  would  feel  proud  for 
me  to  supply  ?” 

“ All  this  only  shows  how  well  you  have  acquired  your 
lesson.  Your  design  is  as  deep  as  your  information  is  cor- 
rect ; but  the  trick  is  too  transparent  to  deceive  me ; and  as 
you  must  be  cold  sitting  there  in  damp  clothes,  I beg  you 
will  leave  the  house  !” 

Galbraith,  though  astonished  at  the  decided  turn  the  affair 
had  taken,  was  strangely  discomposed,  and  rose  to  depart. 

“ Consider,  papa,”  said  Maria,  pale  with  anxiety,  “ his 
great  service  to  you,  of  which  he  bears  all  the  marks.  Even 
his  hair  still  drips.” 

“ It  was  easily  wetted.  A sponge  and  a little  water 
completed  that  little  matter.” 

“ If  I have  so  fallen  in  your  estimation  as  not  to  be 
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worthy  of  credit,  call  Sophy  and  Eobson,  and  ask  them  if 
such  has  been  done.” 

“ That  is  needless.  They  would  say  as  you  say.  Too 
long  IVe  lived  in  the  world,  Maria,  to  be  cajoled  by  such  a 
cheat.  It’s  natural  for  you  to  make  the  most  of  the  incident, 
even  to  pawning  this  fellow  on  me  as  a deliverer ; but  it’s 
my  part  to  resist  the  counterfeit,  as  I now  do.  Go,  sir,  and 
let  this  interview  close  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
force.” 

Galbraith  made  an  observation,  which  the  old  builder 
swamped  by  ringing  the  bell,  and  Eobson  instantly  ap- 
peared. 

“ Show  this  fellow  the  door  !”  and  Eobson,  true  to  his 
office,  opened  the  entrance,  and  rattled  the  door-handle. 

“ Pray,  papa,  do  not  be  so  inhuman.  This  is  really  more 
than  trifling.  Whatever  you  may  think  of  me,  be  not 
unkind  to  him,  for  he  merits  more  than  all  the  wealth  you 
possess  can  purchase  him.” 

“ I know  his  worth,”  cried  the  old  man,  with  sarcastic 
bitterness.  “ There’s  the  door,  sir,”  said  he,  addressing 
Galbraith,  and  motioning  with  his  hand ; and  Galbraith, 
looking  tenderly  at  Maria,  which  she  reciprocated,  and  bow- 
ing placidly  to  Cerberus,  passed  from  the  dining-room. 

Maria’s  duty  was  now  plain.  It  was  clear  to  her,  that 
she  not  only  had  lost  her  father’s  confidence,  and  was 
suspected  of  falsehood,  but  that  he  had  invented  the  idea  of 
personation,  to  get  rid  of  an  ultimatum  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  have  evaded.  An  incident  like  the  rescue  of  a 
drowning  man  deserved  reward.  She  at  least  resolved  to 
recompense  him  for  it,  and,  indisposed  to  delay  the  end  of 
their  intimacy,  she  communicated  her  determination  to  Gal- 
braith. Assignations  were  constant.  At  ■ one  time  she 
looked  upon  those  clandestine  interviews,  in  part,  as  sinful ; 
now  she  had  no  such  misgivings.  At  length  the  day 
arrived,  and  everything  being  in  readiness,  Maria,  at  the 
appointed  hour,  eloped  with  her  lover. 

On  they  went  to  Hoo,  a quiet  country  church,  not  far  from 
Eainham.  The  day  was  brilliant,  and  the  bride  beautiful. 
She  was  pale,  for  the  fright  of  a possible  interruption  to  the 
nuptials  had  taken  away  her  color,  but  not  her  loveliness. 
Gracefully  she  stepped  into  the  church,  still  weighed  down 
by  fears  she  could  not  control ; and  she  trembled  as  Gal- 
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braith,  witli  melancholy  forebodings  shading  his  features,  led 
her  to  the  altar. 

“ What  ails  you,  dearest?”  said  she,  ready  to  drop  with 
agitation. 

“ Nothing,  love.  Just  a little  gloom  shot  over  me  as  I 
thought  of  the  past.  I felt  it  in  my  face  and  in  my 
heart.  A little  more  and  I should  have  reeled  to  the 
ground.” 

“ What  was  it,  think  you?” 

“ Take  your  place,  love.  Here’s  the  clergyman.” 

At  that  instant  the  vicar  glided  with  sacerdotal  demure- 
ness within  the  communion  rails. 

They  were  married — the  registry,  was  signed,  and  they 
left  the  vestry.  Galbraith  had  recovered  himself  during  the 
service ; but,  after  affixing  his  signature  to  the  record,  it  was 
observed  that  his  warm  countenance  became  bloodless,  and 
his  eyes  drooped.  There  was  a melancholy  feeling  in  his 
brain — woe  was  coursing  through  his  veins  ; and  on  some 
pretence  he  requested  the  party  to  move  on,  yielding  his 
wife's  arm  to  the  support  of  a friend.  Eeturning  to  the 
church,  he  waited  and  watched ; and  seeing  them  bend  into 
an  avenue  which  left  the  old  edifice  apparently  embowered, 
Galbraith  stole  along  a shaded  track  and  disappeared. 

As  the  bridegroom  had  stayed  unreasonably  long,  the  bridal 
party  retraced  their  steps  to  the  church.  Galbraith  could 
not  be  seen.  No  inquiry  elicited  information.  He  had 
gone  none  knew  whither. 

Maria  returned  broken-hearted  to  her  home  ; and  in  a 
flood  of  tears  told  the  events  of  the  day  to  her  father. 
Immovable  before,  he  relented  now.  He  did  not  chide  her, 
but  reflected  on  himself.  It  was  all  due,  he  said,  to  his 
heartless  obstinacy.  It  was  affecting  to  see  him,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  grief,  wringing  his  hands  and  dashing  away, 
as  it  fell,  the  burning  torrent  from  his  eyes. 

“ Bring  him  back  at  any  price,  Maria,”  cried  Mr.  Edgell, 
with  bewildered  earnestness.  “ Perhaps  you  know  where 
he  is.  He  shall  be  made  happy.  He  shall  be  my  son. 
Seek  him — leave  no  hour  unemployed  to  this  end,  and  let 
us  realize  once  again  what  it  is  to  be  at  peace  and  to  enjoy 
the  tranquillity  of  bliss.” 

Maria  did  so.  Many  a mile  she  travelled ; many  a letter 
she  wrote ; many  a hope  she  cherished,  and  many  a pang  of 
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despair  scalded  her  heart ; but  the  truant  husband  had  gone 
beyond  the  reacli  of  discovery. 

“ Can  you  tell  me,”  asked  the  old  man,  as  he  pushed  into 
the  office  one  morning,  bent  on  doing  his  best  to  find  the 
renegade,  “ what  has  become  of  private  Galbraith?” 

“ He  has  deserted,  sir,”  replied  the  clerk. 

“ Deserted  !”  exclaimed  old  Edgell.  “ That’s  grave  news 
indeed ! Deserted  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ Thank  you,”  replied  Mr.  Edgell,  unable  to  add  another 
word  from  emotion ; and  closing  the  door  after  him,  he  moved 
away,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  contemplating  the  mystery. 

Here  was  the  last  hope  of  learning  anything  of  Galbraith 
— that  hope  was  now  gone ! 

The  old  man  shielded  his  daughter,  adding  tenderness  to 
his  affection  till  he  died,  when  she  became  the  sole  possessor 
of  his  fortune. 

For  years  Maria  wore  on  through  life,  pretty,  melancholy, 
and  alone.  All  was  twilight  to  her.  In  time  she  was  struck 
down  by  paralysis,  carrying  herself  through  untold  suffering, 
without  complaint  or  murmur.  To  despair  she  never  gave 
way.  Hope  attended  her  as  she  awakened,  and  hovered  about 
her  heart  as  she  closed  her  eyes.  Give  her  but  one  look  of 
him  and  she  would  be  happy  1 Such  were  her  thoughts,  when 
another  seizure  settled,  the  throbbing  of  her  breast  for  ever. 

Wliat  became  of  the  husband,  Maria  never  knew — no  one 
ever  heard ! 


Simplicity. — Young  Einhy  was  brought  before  the  ad- 
jutant one  day  in  1845  for  striking  a comrade  with  a 
hammer.  Rinhy  explained  that  he  had  been  much  ill  used 
by  Peat,  and  “ had  strick  hun  a bash  o’  th’  heed  in  his  ain 
defence.” 

“But,”  said  the  adjutant,  “you  should  have  reported  his 
conduct,  and  not  taken  the  law  into  your  own  hands.” 

“ I didna  do  that,  sir,”  replied  the  delinquent.  “ It  was 
Peat  that  took  the  law  into  his  haun’s.  T took  the 
hammer !” 

Rinhy,  though  as  wild  as  a hedge-flower  in  his  youth, 
became  a capital  non-commissioned  officer,  and  an  intrepid 
sapper  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol. 
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A TRIP  FROM  CHATHAM  TO  AROENTEUIL. 

On  the  embarkation  of  my  husband  for  France  in  1815, 
quarters  were  allotted  to  me  in  one  of  the  casemates  of 
Chatham  lines.  A similar  privilege  was  given  to  several 
other  women,  so  that  six,  or  perhaps  eight  of  us,  were  com- 
panions in  one  room.  At  that  time  St.  Mary’s  was  a sorry 
barrack,  standing  on  high  ground  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lines,  exposed  to  a driving  wind  as  it  swept  fresh  and  cutting 
from  the  Nore.  It  was  a bomb-proof  range  of  building  of 
two  stories,  with  creaking  verandahs,  and  arched  corridors 
beneath,  looking  as  sulky  as  a dismal  man  out  of  temper. 
Earth  about  ten  feet  deep,  a nursery  for  rank  grass  and 
coarse  thistles,  was  laid  on  its  vaulted  roof,  where,  but  for 
the  keen  air  and  the  rain,  acreage  enough  might  have  been 
found  by  a skilful  agriculturist  to  grow  ample  vegetables 
for  the  troops.  Like  cautious  marksmen,  stealing  glances 
at  an  enemy,  but  afraid  to  show  a hair  of  their  heads  above 
the  parapet,  the  chimney-pots  just  peeped  above  the  coping- 
stones,  and  the  thick  smoke,  beaten  down  by  gale  and 
tempest,  mingling  with  the  long  grass,  spread  itself  like  a 
cloud  over  that  gloomy  habitation.  The  rooms  were  long 
and  narrow ; a few  turns  up  and  down  would  have  sufficed 
for  a day’s  march.  The  basement  floors  were  made  of  small 
bricks,  worn  into  innumerable  holes,  which,  catching  the 
little  feet  of  gamboling  children,  sprawled  them  in  the  height 
of  their  cheerfulness  on  the  pavement,  breaking  their  knees, 
splitting  their  breeches,  and  drawing  the  vital  current  in 
streams  from  their  bruised  noses.  At  one  end  was  the  fire- 
place (a  few  iron  bars  stretched  from  hob  to  hob),  animated 
with  a small  collection  of  embers,  stirred  into  flame  by  a 
pair  of  heavy  appliances  denominated,  in  domestic  parlance, 
a poker  and  shovel.  They  might  have  been  fit  ornaments 
for  a gaol,  with  strong  hands  to  use  them,  but  we  women 
ibund  it  quite  an  exploit  to  turn  them  to  any  account.  At 
the  other  end  was  the  entrance,  on  either  side  of  which  was 
an  insignificant  window,  throwing  a shadowy  light  on  an 
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accumulation  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  covering  about  a superficial 
mile  of  whitewashed  wall.  In  moist  weather,  the  upper 
casemates  had  the  disadvantage  of  a perpetual  drip  through 
the  chinks  of  the  groined  roof,  spotting  the  floor  with  a 
thousand  plotches,  each  falling  with  a dull  sound,  such  as 
one  may  hear  in  a cave  when  a long-forming  pendant  becomes 
at  last  over-weighted,  and  descends  with  an  echoing  splash 
among  the  stalagmites  at  its  base. 

I have  been  thus  particular  in  speaking  of  the  casemates, 
fancying  they  no  longer  exist,  as  assuredly  they  ought  not. 
But  if  the  casemates  were  comfortless,  the  scenery  from  them, 
though  picturesque,  was  anything  but  consoling.  On  the 
slopes,  the  ground  was  cut  up  by  saps,  batteries,  and  rifle- 
pits.  There  was  a mound  of  skill  and  labour  towering  to  a 
commanding  height,  called  a trench  cavalier ; an  imposing 
work  certainly,  but  it  had  no  charms  for  us.  A long  wet 
ditch  enclosed  us  on  the  right,  spanned  by  a drawbridge,  and 
defended  by  a guard-house  with  a young  family  in  it.  A 
ragged  patch  of  marsh  land  extended  to  the  shore,  intersected 
witli  strips  of  water — pools  like  miniature  lakes,  but  not  half 
so  romantic ; and  mud  islets,  upon  which,  if  you  ventured 
your  foot,  you  would  sink  out  of  sight  past  the  possibility  of 
extrication.  Beyond,  was  a dirty  creek,  where  many  a poor 
fellow,  carried  into  an  eddy,  dropped  into  an  unknown  hole, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  vain  attempt  to  bathe.  The  dockyard 
was  to  the  left,  a chilly -looking  place,  crammed  with  low 
black  sheds  and  slips,  all  legs  and  skylights ; roods  of  timber 
and  iron,  long  nests  of  miserable  workshops  and  store-rooms, 
built,  possibly,  years  before  Van  Ghent  paid  a warlike  visit 
to  this  queen  of  marine  arsenals.  The  Medway,  dividing 
Upnor  from  the  Gillingham  Flats,  was  lively  enough,  but  like 
everything  else,  it  was  dingy ; and  whether  it  ebbed  or 
flowed,  took  away  in  its  action  instalments  of  mud  and  land, 
still  further  to  deepen  its  dinginess.  Some  day — but  I shall 
not  live  to  see  it — those  horrid  Flats  will  be  covered  with 
water,  the  old  tower  will  be  washed  away,  if  not  already 
down,  and  the  fortiflcations  themselves,  which  only  com- 
menced to  show  their  outline  when  Lord  Ligonier  was  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  and  colonel  Desmaretz  engineer  of  the 
lines,  will  growl  and  groan  as  the  restless  Medway  gnaws  off 
the  spurs  of  the  hills,  and  undermines  the  works  themselves. 

Upnor  I must  say  was  a neat  little  spot.  If  improvement 
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and  civilization  have  taken  root  in  tlie  village  as  it  has  in 
other  places,  it  must  have  considerably  enhanced  in  pretti- 
ness. In  my  day,  its  aspect  was  sedate,  clean,  and  homely, 
like  a prim  country  curate,  with  white  neckcloth,  a suit  of 
unimpeachable  black,  and  a hundred  pounds  a year.  But 
even  there,  nothing  presented  itself  to  remind  one  of  peace, 
except  the  whitewashed  front  of  a public-house  at  the  land- 
ing-place,  and  a few  active  windmills,  standing  up  like  Ibur- 
armed  giants  dressed  in  mourning,  with  hooded  hats,  ven- 
tilated by  revolving  cockades,  pushed  over  their  brows. 
Upnor  Castle  frowned  with  feudal  hauteur,  altliough  not 
a feudal  structure ; the  magazines,  though  blind,  had  an  eye 
wide  open  for  destruction ; the  clifis  were  haughty,  and 
Cockham  battery,  wild  in  desolation,  spoke  in  its  impotence, 
of  former  prowess.  Within  my  domicile,  thinking  of‘  my 
husband,  and  of  an  approaching  event  which  no  secret  in 
medical  science  could  prevent,  I was  gloomy  enough ; but 
when  I dared  gaze  on  the  picture  before  me,  coupling  with 
it  the  idea  that  my  John,  in  the  uproar  of  battle,  was  among 
the  slain,  I felt  what  I am  sure  you  would  not  desire  that  I 
should  describe.  Had  I had  wings  I should  have  flown 
anywhere — to  F ranee  even ; have  willingly  thrown  myself 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  heard  the  clash  of  arms,  with 
unquivering  nerve,  so  that  I might  be  near  my  dear  John, 
and  be  free  of  suspense  and  the  casemates. 

However,  under  the  circumstances,  I remained.  With  all 
its  faults,  it  was  convenient.  It  was  handy  to  the  corps 
ofiice,  where  I could  hear  the  latest  and  most  reliable  news 
from  the  seat  of  war.  At  home,  intelligence  would  have 
reached  me  sparingly,  and  then  only  vaguely,  or  surcharged 
with  improbabilities.  As  it  became  due,  my  money  was 
delivered  to  me  without  deduction,  or  without  any  of  those 
complications  in  which  country  payments  used  to  be  in- 
volved, arising  from  the  tedious  process  of  producing  proofs 
of  identity,  and  signing  certificates  and  receipts  enough  to 
make  one’s  fingers  ache.  Then,  again,  I was  free  from  the 
insults  and  exactions  of  supercilious  agents. 

At  the  period  I am  speaking  of,  John  was  a second  cor- 
poral, of  fair  talents,  and  as  sober  as  an  archbishop.  I take 
this  high  standard  for  him,  as  nothing  less  can  convey  to  you 
an  adequate  impression  of  his  sobriety.  He  allowed  me 
twenty  shillings  a month,  and  the  privates  allowed  their 
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wives  eight  shillings.  Compatibly  with  the  comfort  of  our 
husbands,  these  sums  were  as  much  as  could  possibly  be 
given  us.  To  subsist  on  such  limited  means  was  grinding 
work.  Always  economical,  I was  even  more  so  then.  The 
value  of  a farthing  I knew  to  its  lowest  decimal,  and  few 
could  lay  it  out  better  than  I.  So,  by  care  I managed,  with 
a little  industry,  to  accumulate  a small  fortune — such  as  it 
was — for  the  requirements  of  a rainy  day.  To  increase  it,  I 
could  not,  at  last,  do  much ; for  I had  two  children  to  sup- 
port, one  an  infant  at  the  breast,  born  three  months  after 
John’s  departure,  and  two  days  after  Waterloo,  binding  my 
hands  to  comparative  inactivity.  Still  I rubbed  on,  anxious 
and  saving,  sometimes  depressed,  but  never  in  despair. 

One  day  I sat  alone,  reflecting  on  the  war  and  the  slender 
chances  it  offered  for  my  husband  to  escape  its  horrors.  I 
was  not  then  aware  of  the  victory  of  the  18th  June.  j\[y 
thoughts  were  dreary.  As  I rocked  myself  in  the  chair  and 
patted  my  babe  to  sleep,  I sighed  and  sobbed  involuntarily. 
For  days  I had  been  expecting  a letter,  but  it  came  not. 
“ Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.”  Keenly  I felt  its 
truth.  On  my  heart  a cloud  was  pressing,  whose  darkness 
I could  not  penetrate.  It  well  nigh  overwhelmed  me,  when 
suddenly  it  cleared  away,  and  the  sun  gleaming  through  the 
casement,  warmed  up  my  fancy  and  my  hopes.  An  hour 
after,  my  reading  of  that  burst  of  sunshine  was  verified  by 
the  receipt  of  a loving  letter  from  dear  John. 

Kot  only  did  he  tell  me  he  was  in  good  health  at  Argenteuil, 
with  the  pontoon  bridge,  but  that  he  had  been  permitted  by 
captain  Tylden  to  send  for  me.  Of  course  I was  beside 
myself  with  ecstasy  at  the  prospect  of  soon  joining  my 
husband.  For  my  journey  he  gave  the  fullest  instructions, 
leaving  nothing  to  inference — nothing  to  my  judgment.  The 
places  where  I was  to  halt  were  named,  so  also  was  the  kind 
of  conveyance  I was  to  seek.  He  knew,  certainly,  that  I 
had  a tongue  in  my  head,  but  he  did  not  advise  that  I 
should  use  it  in  a trip  where  I should  as  little  understand  as 
be  understood. 

“Where’s  the  means,  John?”  mentally  asked  I,  somewhat 
piqued.  “ You’ve  favored  me  with  a long  despatch,  but  no 
means.”  By  the  hour  I could  have  read  his  letters,  but  this 
one,  through  my  impatience,  seemed  excessively  tedious,  for 
as  I read  and  read,  not  a hint  was  given  about  money.  Still 
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I waded  on,  not  omitting  a word,  fearing  that  the  thing  I 
sought  might  escape  in  my  chafed  eagerness.  How  1 re- 
gretted that  momentoiy  ebullition ! I could  liave  pulled  my 
own  cars  for  allowing  it  to  master  me,  and  no  wonder ! for 
dear  John,  ever  mindful  of  me,  and  never  leaving  anything 
half  done,  sent  me  an  order,  on  the  Hy  of  his  letter,  to 
draw  on  him  at  Chatham  lor  five  pounds.  This  I considered 
noble,  but  he  accounted  for  the  largeness  of  the  remittance 
by  informing  me  he  had  just  received  tlie  balance  of  his  first 
settlement  since  leaving  England.  With  less  incentive,  I 
should  have  been  weakness  itself,  for  as  yet  I had  not  fully 
recovered  from  my  confinement.  Now,  however,  I was  all 
energy,  strength,  and  capability,  pushing  about  my  boxes 
and  baggage  as  if  they  possessed  no  greater  weight  than  a 
kit  of  brushes.  No  heart  was  so  light  as  mine.  1 wept  and 
sanor  in  fitful  alternation,  and  ^vith  eierfit  other  women  of‘  our 
company,  started  next  morning  for  Argenteuil. 

Arriving  at  Boulogne,  we  engaged  a light  covered  spring 
waggon  to  carry  us  to  Paris,  for  nine  napoleons,  a large  sum, 
which  we  fruitlessly  tried  to  abate.  The  driver  compre- 
hended us  in  everything  but  this.  He  was  provokingly 
dense  whenever  we  touched  upon  it ; and  the  only  satisfac- 
tion we  derived  from  complying  ^vith  his  terms  was,  that  we 
had  a notion  he  regarded  all  Englishwomen,  however  poor, 
as  princesses.  With  this  vain  idea  rarifying  our  brains,  we 
ascended  to  our  seats  in  the  waggon,  not,  perhaps,  with  the 
elegance  and  grace  of  our  royal  sisters,  but  with  equal  pride 
and  cheerfulness. 

When  we  had  gone  some  eight  miles,  the  driver  halted  at 
a small  town  to  bait  his  horses.  My  companions  wanted 
baiting  too,  and  leaping  from  the  vehicle  with  all  the  skit- 
tishness of  girls  untrammelled  by  concern,  cordially  refreshed 
themselves  at  the,  inn  where  we  had  pulled  up.  Disinclined 
to  participate  in  the  repast,  I remained  in  the  waggon, 
simply  purchasing  an  orange  for  my  daughter,  to  whom  it 
was  an  agreeable  relish ; at  once  meat  and  drink,  and  not 
likely  to  bring  with  it  any  ailments,  which  I dreaded  might 
overtake  her  on  the  road,  and  so  make  an  otherwise  pleasant 
excursion  one  of  sadness  and  delay. 

Having  paid  the  orange-boy,  I thought  it  prudent,  being 
alone,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  my  little  ex- 
chequer. My  treasury  was  a deep  pocket  (excuse  me  for 
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mentioning  it),  as  large,  perhaps,  as  a liorse’s  nose-bag,  and 
altogether  as  strong.  It  was  something  to  excite  one’s  sur- 
prise, quite  as  much  as  to  see  a camelia  (which  our 
botanists  say  was  introduced  into  our  gardens  from  China  in 
1811)  blooming  on  the  face  of  a chalk  cliff.  To  offer  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  sleek  fingers  of  those  whose  skill 
in  the  craft  of  theft  makes  them  rich  with  small  trouble  at 
other  people’s  expense,  I attached  the  bag  to  my  person  in 
such  a way  that  no  hand  but  my  own  should  probe  it. 

In  that  pocket  I dropped  my  pocket-book — a repertoire  for 
all  sorts  of*  wife-like  paraphernalia,  from  a pincushion  to  a 
pair  of  scissors.  In  short,  it  was  what  John,  in  his  satirical 
and  learned  way,  called  my  “ multum  in  parvo,”  whatever 
that  meant.  At  the  upper  part  of*  the  book  were  five  pockets, 
connected  by.  a common  bottom.  When  opened,  the  five 
mouths  gaped  at  you  at  once,  encroaching,  as  they  spread  out 
from  the  cover,  over  at  least  one-fourth  of  a circle,  or,  as  my 
husband  more  scientifically  described  it,  but  not  more  cor- 
rectly, I think,  “ the  quadrant  of  a periphery.”  In  those  five 
pockets  I stowed  my  trinkets  and  little  objects  of  family 
interest,  such  as  car-drops,  rings,  watch-keys,  and  seals,  two 
or  three  choice  letters,  and  some  endearing  verses  which 
John  wrote  to  me  when  he  was  a dasliing  young  fellow 
wearing  neat  gaiters  and  a stylish  sugar-loaf  cap,  and  I — 
but  “ self  praises  are  no  recommendation.”  From  what  you 
see  of  me  now  in  my  seventieth  year,  I leave  you  to  judge 
what  I must  have  been  when,  verging  on  my  twentieth 
birthday,  my  dear  John  wooed  and  won  me.  Whether  it 
was  beauty,  or  grace,  or  both  combined,  I know  not,  but 
besides  John’s,  many  a heart  fluttered,  and  many  an  eye 
glistened  and  wore  out  its  brightness  on  my  account.  Of 
course  it  does  not  become  me  to  boast  of  the  conquests  I had 
made  when  a young  fly-away  creature,  but  I merely  allude 
to  them,  less  from  pride,  (for  that  is  out  of  the  question  at  my 
time  of  life,)  than  to  show  that  my  recollection  is  not  faulty, 
though  my  eyes — once  full  of  lustre — are  now  dim.  My 
pocket-book,  of  which  I was  speaking,  was  nearly  as  long  as 
a playbill,  and  when  folded  up  and  tied,  about  the  bulk  of 
a tea-caddy.  To  consult  this  “vade  mecum”  (another  of 
my  husband’s  expressions),  I thrust  my  hand  into  my  long 
pocket,  the  bottom  of  which  sank  deeper  as  I felt,  and  to  go 
deeper  still  as  I searched  and  stooped.  At  last  I came  upon 
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the  bottom  seam.  With  a satisfied  air  I traced  it,  but  it  was 
of  short  duration.  “ Where’s  the  pocket-book  ?”  muttered 
I,  between  my  teeth.  “ What  can  have  become  of  it?” 
Again  and  again  I probed  in  the  corners,  and  along  that 
apparently  measureless  seam  (John,  in  his  funny  moments, 
ever  after  called  it  the  “ base  line  ”)  but  I was  just  as  likely 
to  have  been  successful,  had  I searched  in  the  clouds,  for  it 
Avas  gone.  Gone  ! past  recovery — trinkets,  love-verses,  and 
all,  with  seven  sovereigns  to  keep  them  company  1 That 
hapless  discovery  unstrung  me.  My  nerves  went  loose  and 
my  head  reeled.  How  I retained  my  seat  I cannot  tell ; and 
no  wonder,  for  John  declared  it  was  a problem  that  Euclid 
(whoever  he  was,  perhaps  a clever  comrade)  could  not  solve. 

As  soon  as  I could  collect  my  memory,  I pondered  in 
silence  over  my  loss.  In  after  days,  John  likened  my  pocket 
to  an  “ exhausted  receiver.”  In  whatever  way  the  phrase  is 
employed  in  science  (I  suppose  it  has  a legitimate  place),  I 
bund  it,  in  my  case,  to  be  a fact.  But  how  was  the  rob- 
bery effected?  You  can’t  think  how  it  puzzled  me.  Sus- 
picion I could  not  throw  on  any  one.  All  the  women  were 
as  honest  as  myself.  No  man,  at  any  time,  had  been  near 
me  to  find  out  the  secret,  much  less  to  sound  the  capacity  of 
my  pocket,  and  draw  from  its  depths  the  treasure  it  con- 
tained. It  was  a mystery ; and  that  was  the  most  that  my 
barren  faculties  could  make  of  it.  Feeling  I had  no  right  to 
a place  in  the  waggon,  now  that  I had  not  the  means  to  pay 
for  it  (for  all  in  the  world  that  was  left  me  was  a half  five- 
franc  piece),  I alighted,  and  sat  me  down  on  the  door-step  at 
the  inn,  forgetting,  in  my  abstraction,  that  I had  separated 
myself  from  my  daughter. 

To  be  left  penniless  in  an  enemy’s  country,  unable  to 
speak  a word  of  French,  with  a young  infant  at  my  breast, 
and  my  husband  far  away,  were  no  light  trials.  The  women 
soon  knew  the  cause  of  my  distress  ; so  did  the  waggoner. 
Passers-by  gazed  at  me,  as  if  I were  a phenomenon  (John 
suggested  this  as  the  appearance  I most  likely  assumed)  not 
often  met  with  in  that  part  of  the  country ; and  though 
I could  not  understand  a word  they  said,  it  was  obvious, 
from  the  pitifully-wrought  expression  in  their  sallow  faces, 
that  they  commiserated  my  misfortune.  My  friends  did 
their  best  to  induce  me  to  re-enter  the  waggon ; but  over- 
whelmed by  consternation  and  grief,  I had  not  the  will 
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to  listen  to  , persuasion ; and  the  waggoner,  exasperated 
in  all  likelihood  that  his  journey  would  be  accomplished  lor 
a napoleon  less  than  he  bargained  for,  drove  oflP,  taking  with 
him  my  baggage  and  dear  little  Ann. 

While  bending  over  my  babe,  thinking  of  the  misery  that 
awaited  us,  a mannerly  girl,  with  a pale,  but  prettily-featured 
countenance,  addressing  me  in  moderately  good  English, 
inquired  with  more  concern  than  I could  have  expected  from 
her  years,  what  accident  had  befallen  me.  Her  tone  was  so 
consoling,  my  attention  was  willingly  given  to  her.  In  a 
few  words,  I told  her  of  my  loss,  and  how  great  were  my 
fears  that,  in  a strange  land,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
soliciting  alms,  with  health  too  delicate  for  a foot-journey, 
and  an  infant  to  carry,  I should  have  to  struggle  through 
hardships  past  my  strength,  and  be  exposed  to  the  ferocity  of 
men  in  whom  still  remained  the  wicked  licences  of  war. 

“ Take  no  alarm,”  whispered  she,  in  broken  English  (I 
shall  only  state  the  substance  of  what  she  said,  lor  I should 
fail  to  render  her  as  she  spoke).  “ Believe  me,  there  are  as 
kind  people  in  France  as  in  England.  No  one  will  harm  you 
here.” 

“You  are  very  kind  so  to  assure  me,”  replied  I,  looking 
at  her  as  if  she  were  a benefactress.  “ I will  try  and  not 
fear  the  road,  though  I know  that  the  journey  will  kill  .me.” 

“ I will  speak  to  my  father,  and  see  what  can  be  done  for 
you.” 

“ ^Vlio,  pray,  is  your  father  ?”  asked  I,  anxious  to  know 
the  parent  of  so  gentle  and  intelligent  a child. 

“ The  innkeeper  here — Monsieur  Fleury,”  rejoined  she. 
“ Do  not  fret,  good  Englishwoman,  and  I shall  be  back 
soon.” 

She  left  me.  It  was  only  now  I was  conscious  of  the 
absence  of  my  sweet  Ann.  To  lose  my  money — the  passport 
to  purchase  kindness  and  an  easy  journey  over  roads  still 
alive  with  hostility — was  a welcome  calamity,  compared  with 
the  loss  of  my  daughter.  When  not  frantic,  I wept  as  if  my 
poor  eyes  rained.  My  head  was  burning,  my  temples 
bursting,  and  I fell  against  the  door-post,  oppressed  with  sen- 
sations, as  if  I were  dying. 

“ Where's  my  child  ?”  cried  I,  distractedly,  as  Teresa  re- 
turned. “ Kind  girl,  tell  me  where  my  dear  Ann  has 
gone ?” 
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“ Gone  in  tlie  waggon  with  your  friends^”  answered 
Teresa. 

“ Thank  God  ! thank  you  !”  I replied,  sensibly  relieved 
by  the  intimation.  “ Then  she  is  safe?” 

“ She  is.” 

“ That’s  an  unexpected  blessing,”  returned  I,  composing 
myself  as  well  as  I could.  “ The  dear  child  will  now  see  her 
father,  though  it  may  not  be  my  fate  to  enjoy  that  pleasure.” 

“ You  Will  reach  him,”  responded  Teresa,  with  girlish  con- 
fidence. “ Father  will  see  to  that;  and  he  bids  me  invite 
you  to  come  in.” 

“ If  it  be  not  intruding,  I shall  do  so  thankfully.” 

And  rising  from  the  door-step,  pressing  my  sweet  infant 
closer  to  its  haven,  I followed  whither  she  led. 

Courteously  the  innkeeper  received  me,  looking,  not  sternly 
as  I had  pictured  in  my  imagination  all  Frenchmen  to  be,  but 
as  if  he  were  made  up  of  good-nature  and  consideration.  For 
my  acceptance  he  placed  a chair;  and,  begging  me  to  be 
seated,  spared  none  of  those  attendant  civilities  which  the 
truly  humane  are  so  disposed  to  accord  to  objects  seemingly 
deserving  them.  Politely  inquiring  the  cause  of  my  trouble, 
I told  him,  amid  hesitations  caused  by  emotions  it  was  hard 
to  repress  ; and  added  that  I could  only  account  for  the  loss 
of  my  little  all  by  supposing  that,  when  I put  up  at  Boulogne, 
1 had  mistaken  a wrong  opening  for  my  pocket,  and  so,  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  dropped  the  book  with  its  contents  on 
the  floor  of  the  hotel. 

“ Nothing  more  likely,”  said  he,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
“ That  I regret  your  loss,  poor  woman,  is  only  another  mode 
of  saying  that  I know  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  found.” 

“ Do  you  think,”  asked  1,  as  a frail  idea  entered  my  head, 
“ if  I were  to  return  to  the  hotel,  there  would  be  a chance  of 
finding  it  ?” 

“ It  would  be  as  hopeless  as  searching  for  the  wing  of  a 
wasp  in  a limekiln.” 

“ That  does  not  tell  much  for  French  honesty,”  remarked 
I,  really  unconscious  of  what  I was  saying. 

“ Nor  for  the  modesty  of  English  opinion,”  retorted  he, 
with  a sarcastic  lift  in  his  lip.  “ But  come,”  proceeded  he, 
assuming  his  original  mildness,  “ it  would  be  cruel  to  notice 
that  pettish  taunt  of  yours,  warranted,  as  it  justly  is,  by  the 
circumstances  of  your  mishap.  I hope,  at  least,  to  show  you 
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that  a Frenchman  can  be  compassionate  and  forgiving,  if  not 

honesty 

I felt  the  rebuke  keenly,  and  tried  to  conceal  my  embar- 
rassment by  wiping  up  the  tears  which  still  fell  on  my  cheek. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  a bystander  gazed  at 
me  with  as  much  interest  as  he  would  have  done,  had  he 
seen  a tulip  growing  from  the  shade  on  a sun-dial.  He  did 
not  understand  what  was  said,  yet  appeared  desirous  of  doing 
or  suggesting  something  to  assist  me.  M.  Fleury,  turning 
aside,  told  him  the  incidents  of  my  loss.  He  was  moved  at 
the  relation,  and  instantly  offered,  if  I would  give  him  a note 
of  particulars,  to  go  to  the  hotel,  and  endeavour  to  recover 
the  property  for  me.  With  many  thanks,  I availed  myself 
of  his  services.  The  note  was  written ; a horse  for  the  pur- 
pose was  lent  by  the  innkeeper;  and  the  bystander,  after 
strapping  a pair  of  spurs  to  his  boots,  vaulted  to  the  saddle, 
and,  holding  his  reins  lightly,  dashed  away  at  full  speed. 

On  the  return  of  that  good  man,  which  he  did  in  four 
hours,  M.  Fleury,  who  was  prepared  to  hear  the  worst,  told 
me  that  the  mission  had  failed.  He,  however,  bade  me  think 
no  more  of  the  casualty,  but  to  be  happy,  and  make  his  house 
my  home  until  to-morrow.  “ I say  to-morrow,”  remarked 
he,  as  if  to  show  that  his  intention  was  not  illiberal  in  pre- 
scribing a limit  to  my  stay,  “ because,  since  the  peace, 
English  gentlemen  constantly  pass  through  the  town  on  their 
way  to  Paris,  and  a few  are  certain  to  drop  in  before  then. 
To  them  I will  mention  your  case,  and  plead  for  means  to 
convey  you  to  your  husband.” 

“ You  are  too  good,”  whispered  I,  falteringly,  for  my  heart 
was  full  at  this  outburst  of  promise.  “ It  may  never  be  in 
my  power,”  continued  I,  “to  return  the  obligation,  but  I 
shall  always  retain  with  gratitude  the  recollection  of  your 
condescension.” 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  host’s  daughters  gave  me 
their  society.  There  may  have  been  three  of  them.  Fine 
girls  they  were ; lively,  tripping,  and  amiable.  Teresa  was 
one.  Pleasingly  featured,  with  black  jutting  eyes,  and  slim 
bodies,  I felt  no  disinclination  to  listen  to  their  prattle,  per- 
ceiving it  was  intentionally  chastened  by  a sombre  softness, 
so  as  not  to  trifle  with  my  sadness.  Distress,  no  doubt, 
eschews  intrusion,  and  prefers  to  suffer  its  gloom  alone.  To 
do  so,  I should  have  been  more  than  content,  but  there  was 
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something  so  sympathetic  in  their  manners,  and  something  so 
interesting  in  hearing  them  speak  old  England’s  vernacular, 
clipped  and  disjointed  though  it  was,  that  I was  drawn 
irresistibly  from  myself  to  them.  With  far  less  restraint 
than  seemed  possible  for  the  load  of  anxiety  that  pressed  on 
my  spirit,  I entered  into  conversation  with  them.  M.  Fleury 
was  present,  simply  listening,  and  tendering  his  smile  when 
any  observation  deserved  that  quiet  compliment.  At  last, 
the  mention  of  a place,  elicited  by  the  inquisitiveness  of 
Teresa,  broke  his  silence. 

“ Deal,  aye?”  exclaimed  he,  bending  forward  in  his  chair, 
and  dilating  his  eyes,  as  if  his  awakened  memory  had  taken 
in  a batch<©f  reminiscences.  “ And  that  is  your  native  place, 
is  it?” 

- Yes.” 

“ And  what  may  have  been  your  name  before  marriage?” 
“ Frances  Holbrook.” 

M.  Fleury  laughed,  and  the  girls  tittered  to  see  their 
father  so  joyous  ; but  I turned  suddenly  solemn,  secretly 
pained  to  think  that  my  name  was  received  as  a jest. 

“ That  name  I have  heard  before,”  cried  M.  Fleury. 
“ It’s  as  fresh  in  my  recollection  as  my  own.” 

“ Indeed !”  ejaculated  I,  relaxing  the  austerity  of  my 
countenance. 

“ Had  you  a brother  ?” 

“ Yes  ; six  of  them."  Three  were  mail  boatmen,  a guild 
in  themselves,  supplying  the  government  with  boats  and 
service,  for  a sum  ranging  between  eight  hundred  and  one 
thousand  pounds  a year.” 

‘‘  May  I ask  their  names  ?” 

“ William,  John,  and  Thomas  Holbrook.” 

“ Then  I knew  them.  They  lived  in  Oak  Street  ?” 

“ They  did.” 

Much  have  I travelled  over  the  stormy  road  of  life,” 
said  he,  “ and  know  something  of  strife,  of  foreign  action, 
faces,  and  names.  During  my  peregrinations  I passed  a few 
months  at  Deal,  not  a willing  visitor — for  I was  a prisoner  of 
war.  Confinement  I felt  irksome ; and  as  I possessed 
energy,  vigorous  health,  and  an  unbending  mind,  ceaselessly 
prompting  me  to  enterprise,  I determined  to  escape.  My 
plans  were  quickly  conceived,  and  as  quickly  mastered. 
Escape  I did.  For  a while  I remained  at  Deal,  waiting  an 
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opportunity  to  push  my  way  to  France.  From  the  difficulty 
oF  finding  a ship  in  which  to  secrete  myselF,  and  the  want  of 
pecuniary  possibilities  to  insure  a transit,  on  judicious  terms, 
without  having  on  my  trail  the  emissaries  of  espionage  and 
suspicion,  it  was  not  an  easy  adventure.  Under  no  protec- 
tion, without  a cloud  to  scare  me  with  dread,  or  an  enemy  to 
direct  a finger  lor  my  capture,  I labored  in  the  very  precincts 
of  my  prison-house.  Of  English  liberty  I entertained  a lofty 
idea,  and  threw  myself  broadly  on  the  inviolability  of  its 
sentiment.  As  I believed,  so  I found  it : forbearing,  non- 
interruptive,  and  above  disclosure.  An  affection  for  its 
people  sprang  up  in  this  breast  of  mine,  which',  though 
hardened  by  violent  vicissitude  and  the  dark  scowl  of  mis- 
fortune, I bear  with  me  to  this  hour.  With  many  of  the 
Deal  townsmen  I became  acquainted.  Some  were  my 
personal  friends.  Among  the  first  parties  to  which  I remem- 
ber being  invited  was  one  at  your  br(fthers’  house.  It  was 
a supper  we  had.  The  evening  was  a glorious  one.  Of  that 
social  gathering,  with  its  unstinted  cheer  and  cordiality,  the 
particulars  are  stored  in  my  brain,  as  if  they  had  transpired 
hut  yesterday.  Adversity  in  a foreign  land  leaves  vivid 
traces  of  its  incidents  on  our  minds.  If  they  have  been  cast 
there  by  the  stamp  of  a generous  die,  they  become  inefface- 
able. So  you  will  find.  What  you  have  had  to  contend 
with  here,  trivial  though  it  be,  compared  with  what  it  might 
have  been,  will  never  wear  out  of  your  remembrance.  At 
Deal,  toiling  under  no  pressure,  no  fear,  I worked  sedulously, 
and  saved  money.  With  this  I purchased  my  way  to 
Chatham,  wishing  to  catch  a glimpse  of  England’s  military 
greatness  before  I left  her  shores.  I was  not  impressed 
as  I expected.  Its  lines  of  bastions  and  curtains ; its  forts 
and  bridges — a display  more  of  labor  than  strength — bore 
the  unimpassioned  attitude  of  listless  repose.  Guns  were 
lying  on  their  trunnions  in  shady  corners ; stone  platforms 
were  shattered  and  sunk;  mounds  of  earth,  forming  the 
ramparts,  were  worn  at  the  angles,  and  toppling  into  the 
ditches ; the  embrasures,  whose  necks  were  faced  with  staring 
courses  of  red  brick,  were  overgrown  with  long,  stiff  grass ; 
and  that  military  garrison,  with  barracks  for  some  two 
thousand  or  three  thousand  troops,  was  as  lifeless  and  inert  as 
a country  churchyard.  The  martial  population  at  the  time 
was  at  Chatham,  reeling  hot,  impulsive,  and  boisterous,  along 
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its  narrow  lanes  and  streets,  glaring  with  drunkenness  and 
sensuality.  I was  disappointed ; yet  it  seemed  to  me,  even 
in  that  appearance  of  poverty,  there  was  a telling  proof 
of  power.  Grreatness  does  not  vaunt  itself.  This  is  true 
with  noble  states  as  with  noble  men.  You  can’t  tell  a lord 
by  the  style  of  his  coat,  nor  a proud  state  by  its  show.  Both 
are  without  visible  pretension,  disdaining  attempts  to  strike 
you  with  awe.  But,  when  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  the  one 
is  ready  to  amaze  you  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  orders  and 
the  richness  of  his  dress ; and  the  other  to  martial  its  grim 
appliances  for  war,  not  from  closed  arsenals,  where  no  one  is 
admitted  without  sealed  orders,  but  from  emporia,  (open  to 
the  gaze  of  the  world,)  that  present  a far  less  imposing 
exterior  than  many  workshops  in  private  enterprise.  Cooled 
by  the  unmenacing  externals  of  that  great  military  station, 
I felt  too  nauseated  to  visit  other  places.  So,  by  a process  of 
self-possession  and  shrewdness,  I crossed  the  strip  of  sea 
which  divides  our  regions,  and  returned  in  safety  to  the 
bosom  of  my  family.  Any  kindness  I can  show  you  will 
take  its  rise,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  obligations  I owe  to 
your  country  for  shielding  me  in  exile,  and  next,  from  your 
indigence,  appealing  silently,  but  effectually  to  sympathy. 
You  cannot  think,”  added  he,  as,  holding  out  his  hands,  he 
took  mine,  and  shook  them,  “ how  pleased  I am  to  see  the 
sister  of  my  friends,  and  to  offer  her,  now  that  disaster  has 
overtaken  her,  ungrudged  protection  and  hospitality  !” 

Good  men  have  represented  the  human  heart  as  intensely 
callous,  while  their  own  benevolent  habits  in  no  respect 
corresponded  with  the  imputation.  Though  I relied  on  its 
orthodoxy,  it  was  beyond  my  comprehension.  As  a dogma  I 
received  it,  not  to  be  denied,  but  accredited;  so  in  my 
simplicity  I no  more  expected  to  be  received  with  gentleness 
and  yearning,  than  to  witness,  instead  of  rain-drops,  a sliower 
of  pearls  in  a _ slate-quarry . Great  was  my  astonishment, 

however,  to  find,  the  very  first  time  I was  thrown  into  the 
necessity  of  depending  for  help  on  a stranger,  and  that 
stranger  a foreigner,  my  notions  of  human  selfishness  in 
great  part  exploded.  M.  Fleury  had  adduced  motives  for 
his  kindness,  feasible  enough  as  far  as  the  surface  was 
exposed ; but  I thought  then,  and  believe  now,  that  they 
sprang  from  a source  deeper  than  the  incidents  from  which 
he  stated  he  had  derived  them.  Goodness  of  heart  was  as 
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natural  to  him  as  pride  in  most  people,  and  its  exercise  as 
spontaneous  as  admiration  for  beauty.  For  one  night  and 
two  days  his  roof  sheltered  me — liis  bounty  fed  me  ; and, 
treated  more  as  a relative  than  a wanderer,  I did  not  feel  the 
bitterness  of  poverty.  Truly,  it  overshadowed  me  like  a 
cloud,  but  it  had  a spot  of  brightness  in  it,  big  as  a full 
moon. 


II. 

Next  day  the  innkeeper  made  frequent  calls  on  a brother 
victualler,  who  owned  the  principal  hotel  in  the  town,  a little 
higher  up  the  street  on  the  opposite  side  to  M.  Fleury’s.  A 
stud  of  horses  was  kept  there  for  gentlemen  travelling  post. 
At  noon  he  returned,  his  bold,  black  eye  sparkling  with 
gladness.  It  did  not  require  much  discrimination  to  unravel 
the  cause  of  his  satisfaction.  In  a minute  all  was  clear.  He 
had  seen  an  English  gentleman  who  intended  to  start  next 
day  towards  Paris.  To  him  he  had  detailed  my  circum- 
stances and  hopes,  and  the  result  was,  he  expressed  a desire 
to  see  me  himself. 

With  one  of  M.  Fleury’s  daughters  I waited  on  the 
gentleman  not  without  trembling,  but  became  more  calm  the 
instant  I saw  his  warm  face  and  heard  his  voice.  Handing 
me  a chair,  on  which  I humbly  seated  myself,  he  did  the 
same  to  my  friend.  As  he  wished  to  hear  from  my  own  lips 
how  I had  been  left  on  the  road  without  protection,  I 
related  to  him  the  incidents  of  my  loss,  but  interrupted  as  it 
was  by  anxiety,  and  a dread  that  he  would  excuse  himself 
the  responsibility  of  my  care,  T do  not  think  he  could  have 
understood  half  that  I had  said.  He,  however,  recognized 
me  as  a fellow-passenger  of  his  in  the  packet  to  Boulogne. 
That  lucky  accident  did  not  abate  his  interest  in  me.  Of 
my  manners  and  appearance  he  spoke  approvingly,  contrasting 
me  with  many  of  the  wives  of  our  soldiers — stout-hearted 
Irishwomen  (so  he  styled  them),  who  had  the  shameless 
audacity  to  beg  their  way  from  different  military  stations  to 
Dover. 

“ There,  indeed,  they  might  have  remained,”  proceeded 
he,  “ had  I not  paid  their  fare  to  Boulogne,  not  because  they 
did  not  implore  enough,  but  because  their  petitions  were 
obtruded  with  a whining  importunity  that  disgusted  those 
who  otherwise  would  gladly  have  opened  their  purses  to 
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assist  them.  But  you  are  very  different  to  them.  It  is  plain 
you  did  not  leave  our  shores  without  sufficient  means  for 
your  journey ; and  as  I fully  believe  the  story  of  your  loss, 
which  has  left  you  no  resource  but  to  beg  or  stay,  I will 
see  you  on  the  road  as  far  as  I purpose  going  myself,  and 
then  arrange  for  your  safe  conduct  to  Paris  under  such 
guidance  as  I can  trust.  Eeturn  now  to  the  good  man 
who  has  given  you  shelter.  Pack  up  your  things  with 
all  haste,  and  be  with  me  to-morrow  morning,  early.” 

My  heart  was  full,  and  I quitted  his  presence,  thanking 
him  with  my  tears. 

Little  preparation  was  needed  to  equip  me  for  the  road. 
All  that  I possessed  was  on  my  back,  except  a small  basket 
containing  a few  odd  nursery  things.  Slinging  this  on  my 
arm,  with  my  babe  fast  at  my  breast,  drawing  into  its  little 
system,  with  unconscious  vigour,  a mother’s  narcotic,  which 
had  partly  soothed  it  to  sleep,  I parted  from  M.  Fleury  and 
his  daughters.  Crossing  the  step  on  which  I had  sat 
bewildered,  I uttered  the  last  words  of  grateful  appreciation 
to  my  benefactor,  and  devoutly  thanked  the  God  of  mercies 
for  raising  up  friends  to  succour  me. 

Never  did  I walk  quicker  in  my  life.  I was  not  long  in 
reaching  the  hotel  In  trunk-boots,  whip  in  hand,  and  a 
face  ruddy  with  generosity  and  welcome,  the  gentleman 
waited  my  arrival.  A chaise  was  at  the  entrance,  into 
which  he  assisted  me,  seating  himself  on  a higher  cushion  by 
my  side,  while  the  servant  jumped  up  behind.  Taking  the 
reins,  he  gave  a shrill  whistle  and  a smack  of  his  whip,  and 
off  we  galloped.  To  know  that  I was  under  the  protection 
of  an  English  gentfeman  was  a great  consolation,  yet  I cannot 
say  that  I admired  the  situation.  Of  course  I was  as  silent 
as  if  I were  his  prisoner,  speaking  (with  a modest  reserve,  I 
hope)  only  when  spoken  to.  By  imperceptible  half-inches  I 
edged  myself  to  the  elbow  of  the  chaise,  and  sat,  when  a prudent 
interval  had  separated  us,  as  tranquil  as  a skylark  on  the  back 
of  a grazing  sheep.  Still,  my  appearance  did  not  indicate  the 
satisfaction  of  my  mind.  Dependence,  I assure  you,  was  not 
felt  without  physical  sensations  of  timidity  and  fear.  Abridged 
in  convenience,  I was  stiff,  awkward,  and  solitary — holding 
my  place,  with  resignation,  as  if  it  were  a hardship.  Ob- 
serving these  traits,  the  gentleman  relaxed  from  the  dignity 
of  a patron  to  the  familiarity  of  a friend,  and  politely  did  his 
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best,  by  attention  and  conversation,  to  give  me  the  comfort  of 
ease  and  confidence. 

“ One  likes,”  said  be,  after  be  bad  concluded  tbe  relation 
of  a simple  but  bumorous  anecdote,  that  drew  a constrained 
titter  from  my  previously-closed  lips,  “ to  know  all  about 
one,  particularly  a fellow-traveller.  If  it  be  not  a secret, 
will  you  favor  wdtb  your  name  ?” 

“Frances  Williams,  sir.” 

“ Wbat  corps  is  your  husband  in  ?” 

“ Tbe  royal  sappers  and  miners.” 

“ A professional  regiment,  I believe.” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ So  I bave  beard.  And  where  is  your  husband  now  ?” 

“ At  Argenteuil.” 

“ Under  whose  command  ?” 

“ Captain  Tylden.” 

“ I don’t  know  him.  Belonging  as  your  husband  does  to 
a professional  body,  I conclude  he  is  an  artisan.  Has  be 
been  brought  up  to  a trade  ?” 

“ How  to  answ^er  I hardly  know,  sir.” 

“ Why  ? Tell  me  all  about  him.” 

“To  school  he  never  went  after  he  was  five  years  old,  at 
which  time  his  knowledge  must  have  been  in  proportion  to 
the  price  of  his  education,  which  did  not  exceed  three 
halfpence  a week.  It  was  quite  enough,  however ; for  the 
aged  woman  who  numbered  him  among  her  pupils  had  very 
little  talent  beyond  that  of  upbraiding  the  children  intrusted 
to  her  care,  and  chastising  them  for  breaking  the  parish  lamps. 
An  apprenticeship  he  ne^^er  served.  Up  to  sixteen  years  of 
age  his  ambition  was  to  be  a mechanic  in  iron ; but  having 
the  ill-luck  of  many  a youth  who  deserves  success  for  his  per- 
severance, he  failed.  Aleanwhile  he  was  reared  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a tanner,  picking  up  shoemaking  at  nights  after  hours. 
Then  came  a succession  of  engagements  and  changes,  so  that 
by  the  year  1810,  when  I married  him  (Parson  Webster 
Wistler,  with  the  help  of  a ring  and  vicar’s  fees,  changed  me 
from  a spinster  to  a wife  now  close  on  fifty  years  ago),  he  had 
learned  enough  of  six  professions  to  get  his  living  by  follow- 
ing any  one  of  them.  He  had  been  a tanner,  a grocer,  a 
printer,  a tiler,  a shoemaker,  and  a collar-maker.  Adopting 
the  last  as  the  business  in  which  he  most  excelled,  he 
enlisted  into  the  sappers,  and  he  now  repairs  the  harness  of 
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the  horses  in  his  own  department,  executing  like  services  ^ 
when  required  in  others.  Than  tliis  his  occupation  takes 
even  a wider  range,  for  besides  mending  boots  and  ammu- 
nitions, he  gives  his  labour  in  turn  at  the  flying  bridge 
over  the  Seine  at  Argenteuil.  In  short,  sir,  he  has  at  his 
fingers’  ends  tlie  mysteries  of  so  many  crafts,  that  he  enjoys 
the  coarse  but  homely  sobriquet  (so  my  husband  called  it 
in  his  quaint  way)  of  Jack-of-all-trades.” 

“ And  well  he  might.  So  general  a man  must  be  a useful 
one.  What  is  his  rank  ?” 

“ Second-corporal,  sir.” 

“ And  his  name  ?” 

“ John  Williams.” 

“ John  Williams — a tanner  ! Where  was  he  born  ?” 

“ At  Chester.” 

“ Singular.  I knew  a Jonathan  Williams  of  Chester,  a 
tanner  : I wonder  if  he  were  a relation  of  your  husband  ?” 

“ Very  likely,  sir.” 

“ The  Jonathan  I mean  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Guest, 
of  Preston  Brook,  fourteen  miles  from  Chester.” 

“ That  Jonathan  Williams  was  my  husband’s  father.” 

“ Well,  well.  Strange  things  unroll  before  us  as  we 
hurry  up  the  hill  of  life,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Your 
husband  will  remember  me,  I dare  say.  When  you  see 
him,  as  you  will,  just  mention  that  Mr.  Aston,  of  Aston  Hall,^ 
was  inquiring  after  him.” 

So  we  rode  on,  Mr.  Aston  continuing  to  be  agreeably 
chatty,  and  I wondering  gratefully  at  the  providence  which 
had  brought  me  in  contact  with  one  who  had  been  on  terms 
of  personal  amity  with  my  brothers,  and  another  who  had 
known  my  husband’s  father.  In  no  other  light  could  I look 
on  those  remarkable  incidents  than  as  Divine  appointments, 
mercifully  sent  to  blend  with  my  anxiety,  and  so  appease  it, 
a full  share  of  the  solace  of  hope. 

Not  many  stages  had  we  proceeded  when  a gentleman  in  a 
light  chaise  overtook  us.  The  squire  and  he  exchanged 
civilities,  and  arranged  to  pursue  the  journey  in  company. 
One  of  the  chaises  being  dispensed  with  at  a neighbouring 
hotel,  the  two  gentlemen  took  their  places  in  the  front  seat, 
and  the  grooms  and  myself  in  the  hind  one.  The  stranger 

1 About  two  miles  north  of  Frodsham,  and  close  by  Sutton.  Mr.  Aston, 
some  years  after,  became  high  Sheriff  for  the  county. 
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was  a nobleman,  whose  title  I have  long  since  forgotten ; but 
old  age  has  not  effaced  the  remembrance  of  his  kind  behaviour 
to  me.  At  night  we  reached  Abbe\dlle ; — for  recalling 
names  I have  no  faculty,  and  may  be  wrong  in  this — distant, 
if  my  judgment  does  not  err,  about  fifty  miles  from  Boulogne. 
At  an  English  inn  we  alighted,  where  Mr.  Aston  introduced 
me  to  the  landlord,  from  whom  he  obtained  a promise,  under 
tlie  circumstances  of  my  isolation  and  need,  that  he  would 
extend  to  me  his  care.  As  he  intended  to  travel  all  night, 
he  told  me  it  would  be  imprudent  in  him  to  take  me, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  peril  my  safety  by  exposing  me  to  the 
chills  and  fatigues  of  a dark  and  dismal  journey,  and  possibly 
subject  me  hereafter  to  the  insults  of  scandal.  If  I could  not 
see  force  in  one  excuse,  I could  discern  propriety  in  the 
other.  Eight  he  morally  was,  and  I thanked  him  for  his 
delicate  consideration  of  what,  in  his  fine,  manly  nature,  he 
felt  was  due  to  my  sex.  Giving  me  two  napoleons,  the 
joint  subscription  of  himself  and  my  lord,  and  overlaying  the 
gift  with  a few  words  of  encouragement  and  advice,  he  de- 
parted. 

Three  days  I remained  at  Abbeville,  the  long  hours 
dragging  on  heavily,  although  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
experience  the  same  round  of  attention  and  generosity  which 
had  commenced  with  me  under  the  roof  of  M.  Fleury.  A 
wild  bustle,  hot,  impatient,  and  dusty,  had  been  given  to  the 
road  since  the  return  of  peace.  The  traffic  was  something 
wonderful.  In  every  conceivable  conveyance  English  tra- 
vellers were  pushing  up  to  Paris.  All  the  diligences  were 
crowded.  Bespeaking  places  at  the  inn  was  out  of  the 
question.  As  the  overburdened  vehicles  drew  up  to  bait, 
one  looked  in  vain  for  a place.  You  could  not  have  crushed 
an  umbrella  into  a corner.  Never  before  had  I such  a con- 
ception of  the  remoteness  of  domesday  ; and  a dread  idea 
possessed  me  that  when  it  should  turn  up  to  take  its  place  in 
the  calendar,  Abbeville  would  find  me  there  still,  dead  or 
alive.  Sick  of  delay,  I was  beginning  to  despair  of  ever 
leaving  the  inn,  when  meeting  the  wife  of  an  English 
dragoon — an  old  stager  on  the  road,  one  who  was  strong 
enough  to  go  through  any  amount  of  rough  work,  and  walk 
any  number  of  miles  without  halting — I informed  her  of 
my  position,  and  requested  she  would  tell  me  what  was  the 
best  course  to  take  to  enable  me  to  reach  Argenteuil 
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speedily.  Her  reply  shows  how  capable  she  was  of  imparting 
advice. 

“ Leave  the  direct  road,”  said  she,  “ and  go  to  Amiens  ” 
(I  think  this  was  the  name  of  the  place).  “ There  you  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  booking  yourself  straight  for  Argenteuil. 
It  will  take  you  some  fourteen  miles  out  of  your  way,  and 
bring  you  back,  curiously  enough,  through  Abbeville.  If 
you  do  not  adopt  this  plan,  many  a diligence  will  wear  out 
its  wheels  before  you  can  get  a fair  start  for  your  destina- 
tion.” 

My  mind  was  made  up  ; more  so  as  the  English  innkeeper, 
whose  opinion  I had  sought,  approved  of  it.  In  a few 
minutes  1 was  at  the  bar,  with  babe  and  basket,  asking  for  my 
bill,  but,  to  my  amazement,  the  landlord,  brimful  of  good- 
nature, declined  to  receive  the  recompense  of  my  keep.  What 
return  I could  make  in  the  way  of  gratitude  for  his  gene- 
rosity I gave  him  unfeignedly ; and,  committing  myself  to  the 
road,  reflecting  on  the  mercy  that  had  followed  my  steps,  I 
was  deeply  affected.  Misfortune,  in  my  case,  had  turned 
out  a blessing.  Its  penalties,  not  the  usual  cold  accompani- 
ments of  distress,  were  favor,  sympathy,  and  welcome. 
Every  hand  was  prompt  to  shield  me,  every  heart,  though 
beating  in  a stranger’s  breast,  open  to  help  me. 

Away  I plodded,  under  a seething  sun,  lured  on  by  hope 
and  the  varying  landscape,  which,  decked  in  gilded  garments, 
was  radiant,  rich,  and  exhilarating.  Purpose,  endeavour,  and 
will,  made  that  prospective  march  of  fourteen  miles  appear  a 
small  undertaking,  but  I found  it  a delusion,  for  inexperience 
and  a light  spirit,  too  unreal  to  commit  itself  to  the  gravity 
of  substantial  calculations,  completely  blinded  me  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  journey.  In  time,  fatigue  and  exertion 
told  on  my  weakness,  making  the  labour  of  walking  painful 
and  irksome.  The  influence  of  physical  suffering  also 
harassed  my  mind,  mixing  up  Avith  its  hopes  occasional 
misgivings  of  the  future.  Still  I stumped  on,  wet  with 
perspiration,  nervous,  thirsty,  and  sinking.  Had  my  arms 
been  free,  I could  have  done  well,  but  caiTying  a precious 
encumbrance,  whose  burden  at  first  seemed  to  be  no  heavier 
than  a chrysalis  (the  simile  is  my  husband’s,  who  never  was 
at  a loss  for  an  odd  illustration),  and  grew^  as  I got  unelastic 
and  weary,  into  a load  that  almost  crushed  me  with  its  weight, 
my  progress  was  considerably  retarded.  For  more  than  five 
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hours  I had  been  on  foot,  unrested  and  unrefreshed,  and  at 
last,  Avhen  ready  to  drop,  reaehed  Amiens  at  niglitfall. 

Yet,  a lew  more  efforts  were  neeessary.  Drawing  largely 
on  my  little  stoek  of  strength  and  breathing,  I pushed  on  for 
the  inn  from  wlience  the  diligences  started.  Soon  gaining  it, 
I reeled  up  to  the  bar,  introduced  myself  to  the  landlord,  and 
procured  an  apartment  for  the  night.  As  the  trooper’s  wife 
had  informed  me,  so  I found.  No  longer  was  I the  victim 
ol‘  suspense  and  chance  ; but  to  put  the  possibility  of  delay 
out  of  the  question,  1 booked  myself,  at  the  instant,  to  go  by 
tlie  earliest  diligence  next  morning  to  St.  Denis.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  my  husband’s  wish,  who  acquainted  me  in 
his  letter  that,  by  halting  there,  I could  turn  off  to  the  right 
without  going  round  by  Paris,  and  so  save  myself  additional 
coach  fare  and  ten  miles  wandering.  Traveller  like,  I also 
intruded  on  the  humanity  of  the  cuisinier,  obtaining  his 
promise  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  having  me 
awakened  at  an  hour  sufficiently  early  next  morning  to 
enable  me  to  go  by  the  first  diligence. 

These  arrangements  completed,  I retired  to  my  room,  in 
an  out-of-the-way  quarter  of  the  inn,  moving  along  in- 
terminable passages,  and  mounting  flights  of  wide  steps, 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  a waiting-maid  bearing  a glimmer- 
ing flame  to  impart  to  the  pent-up  darkness  a shadowy 
illumination,  would  have  been  as  tedious  and  agonising  an 
enterprise  as  my  fourteen  miles’  march  from  Abbeville. 
Once  in  my  apartment,  I was  comparatively  happy.  To 
breathe,  unrestrained  by  toil  and  tight  strings,  was  in- 
expressibly grateful.  Into  a chair  I dropped  thankfully, 
and  ate  the  homely  repast  with  which  I had  provided 
myself  as  if  it  were  an  ambrosial  treat.  Satisfied  in  this  all- 
important  particular,  I did  not  care  to  spend  a needless  hour 
in  reflection,  since  the  way  before  me  was  bright  with  un- 
clouded clearness,  and  so,  extinguishing  the  light  (a  very 
poor  one  it  was,  scarcely  rising  above  the  lip  of  the  candle- 
stick), I sought  the  repose  my  aching  limbs  and  weary  mind 
imperatively  required.  How  I tried  to  sleep  that  night  God 
only  knows.  In  vain  I tried  to  shut  my  eyes  and  calm  my 
spirit.  Broken  down  as  I was,  and  barely  able  to  move,  I 
could  as  easily  have  danced  a hornpipe  or  walked  another 
fourteen  miles.  Sleep  was  impossible.  The  rumbling  of 
carriages,  the  anxious  tramp  of  jaded  horses,  the  roar 
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of‘  voices,  the  clatter  of  argument,  the  ear-splitting  noises  of 
chorus-singers,  wild  with  drink,  and  the  turbulent  hilarity  of 
merry-going  people,  kept  the  inn  in  a perpetual  hubbub  and 
stir.  All  tliat  din  rushed  into  my  domicile  as  through  a 
speaking-tube,  travelling  all  the  surer  and  fiercer  for  the 
darkness  and  stillness  that  pervaded  the  out-of-the-way 
quarter  of  wliich  I was  an  inmate.  But  even  this  was  bear- 
able so  long  as  I was  resting  my  toil-worn  body.  Indeed,  it 
woidd  have  been  enjoyed,  had  it  not  been  for  an  event  which 
deprived  repose  of  its  sweetness,  and  saddled  me  with  the 
bitter  incubus  of  terror. 

Not  long  had  I been  in  bed,  when  the  handle  of  my  door 
rattled  with  an  uneasy  motion,  and  the  door  itself  opened. 
With  startled  dismay  I gazed  in  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
turbance, and,  as  the  gap  widened,  the  space  was  partly 
occupied  by  a short,  gaunt  man,  holding  a dull  light  in  his 
hand.  He  had  straggling  hair,  a sharp,  pale  face,  and  a 
long,  wedge-shaped  nose  overhanging  a wide  mouth,  set  with 
sepulchral  teeth,  as  large  as  one’s  finger-nails.  Eaising  the 
flickering  flame  above  his  head,  and  peering  towards  me 
with  his  bullet-eyes,  he  seemed,  as  he  stood  in  front  of  the 
grim  shadow  of  the  passage,  to  be  a veritable  ghost.  This 
notion  was  but  a momentary  one,  for  it  occurred  to  me  that 
ghosts  never  show  themselves  with  the  civilised  accessories 
of  a light  and  candlestick,  dressed  in  the  offensive  habili- 
ments of  a stable-man.  Not  only  did  he  smell  as  if  he  were 
a dung-heap,  but  there  was  manure  enough  about  his  filthy 
person  to  grow  a bed  of  cucumbers,  had  he  been  framed  and 
glazed.  A less  furtive  glance  at  the  fellow  than  I first 
accorded  him,  convinced  me  that  he  was  a villain,  depending 
on  the  possibility  of  my  being  asleep  to  attempt  an  outrage. 
The  very  thought  terrified  me,  and  my  heart  jerked  violently, 
bursting  every  vein  with  its  throes. 

“ What  do  you  want?”  cried  I,  in  breathless  dread. 

He  answered  me  in  French.  What  he  said  I know  not, 
but  he  shook  with  anger. 

“ You  are  mistaken,”  returned  I,  sharply.  “ I am  a lone 
woman,  with  an  infant,  desiring  rest ; so  leave  me,  in  God’s 
great  name  1” 

He  spoke  again,  exhibiting  his  dice-like  teeth,  and  rolling 
his  terrible  eyes,  disinclined  to  retreat. 

This  was  perplexing.  What  to  do  to  make  him  abdicate 
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the  functions  of  a disturber  I knew  not.  To  speak  was 
useless.  His  comprehension  was  as  impenetrable  to  the 
nature  of  a modest  English  request  as  his  long  gaiters  were 
dirty.  Eelying  then,  in  my  extremity,  on  the  efficacy  of  a 
woman’s  own  defence,  I taxed  the  utmost  compass  of  my 
lungs  and  screamed. 

It  was  effectual. 

“ Humph !”  grunted  the  short,  gaunt  man,  with  the 
wedge-shaped  nose,  adding  a word  or  two  which  I had 
reason  to  believe  was  an  oath  ; tlien,  turning  with  sullen 
slowness,  muttering  imprecations  or  something  of  the  kind, 
he  banged  the  door  in  dudgeon,  and,  leaving  me  deep  in 
darkness  and  fear,  went  grumblingly  away. 

When  he  had  gone,  I wondered  at  the  courage  which 
permitted  me  to  keep  my  senses. 

Notwithstanding  the  suspicious  aspect  of  the  intrusion,  I 
fancied  the  visit  must  have  been  rightly  intended,  perhaps 
to  prepare  me  for  the  journey.  If  so,  it  was  obvious  I had 
slept  the  hours  through,  dreaming  I had  been  awake.  To 
make  sure,  1 dressed  myself  and  babe,  and,  with  basket  on 
arm,  quitted  the  apartment,  ferreting  my  way  through  a 
labyrinth  of  dark  passages  and  flights  of  unlighted  stairs  till  I 
found  myself  at  the  back  of  the  inn,  in  a capacious  kitchen, 
glaring  with  burning  oil,  and  blazing  with  a fire,  hot  enough 
to  roast  a martyr.  The  servants,  though  much  amused  at  my 
appearance,  pitied  me,  while  the  cuisinier,  doing  his  best  to 
soothe  me,  made  clear  the  reason  of  the  disturbance.  He  had 
directed  “ boots,”  with  the  gaunt  countenance,  to  call  a 
gentleman  in  the  adjoining  dormitory,  who,  having  slept  the 
day  away,  was,  by  arrangement,  to  be  aroused  at  eleven 
o’clock  to  resume  his  orgies ; but  stupidly  mistaking  my 
door  for  that  of  the  midnight  reveller,  master  “ boots,^’ 
minus  spurs,  did  me  the  disagreeable  honor  of  presenting 
his  apparition  in  my  room,  redolent  and  steaming  with 
smells  not  common  to  boot-cleaners.  With  the  cuisinier’s 
explanation  I was  satisfied  ; but,  considering  that  one  fright 
in  a few  hours  was  more  than  enough  for  a mind  not  lavishly 
strong,  I refused  to  return  to  my  room,  and  sat  up  in  the 
kitchen  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  to  the  excessive 
diversion  of  the  domestics. 

Next  day  I passed  through  Abbeville,  reaching  St.' Denis 
after  seventeen  hours’  riding.  At  the  inn  where  we  put  up, 
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I was  surprised  to  learn  from  the  austere  landlord  that  every 
bed  was  engaged.  It  was  now  night,  the  time  ten  o’clock, 
and  the  chance  of  obtaining  shelter  extremely  problematical. 
My  babe  had  not  been  changed  all  day,  and  needed  a few 
feet  of  room  to  stretch  its  cramped  limbs.  Hungry,  weary, 
and  drooping  for  rest,  a return  of  my  old  disconsolate  feelings, 
made  me  look  friendless  and  forlorn.  As  I stood  at  the 
porch,  rocking  myself  into  patience  and  hushing  to  sleep  the 
dear  infant  in  my  arms,  an  English  officer,  passing  out  of 
the  inn,  guessing  from  my  dress  that  I was  a countrywoman, 
approached  me.  A few  words  told  him  all  I wished  to  say. 
His  sympathies  were  quickly  aroused,  and,  seeing  a gunner 
of  the  artillery  quartered  in  the  town,  entering  the  hotel, 
ordered  him  to  procure  for  me,  without  delay,  suitable 
and  comfortable  accommodation.  Under  the  circumstances,  1 
believe  the  artilleryman  did  his  best.  There  was  no  apart- 
ment disposable,  but  a strange-looking  recess,  at  last,  was 
placed  at  my  service,  into  which  I scrambled  gladly,  pre- 
ferring, however,  to  sit  by  the  fire  to  submitting  myself  to 
the  mercies  of  an  army  of  lively  vermin,  big  and  plump  as 
currants,  and  strong  enough  to  carry  the  old  bedstead  and  its 
blood-speckled  furniture  from  St.  Denis  to  the  Pyrenees. 
In  this  way  I was  a second  night  out  of  bed,  and  though  I 
felt  it  a great  trial  to  be  near  such  a convenience  and  unable, 
through  human  charity  to  myself,  to  accept  its  presumed  com- 
forts, I was  partly  consoled  by  the  shelter  and  the  fire  which 
covered  and  warmed  me.  Sinking  into  a chair,  with  a 
fractured  bottom  and  no  arms,  I made  many  attempts  to 
steal  into  a state  of  slumbering  forgetfulness,  but  nature 
refused  to  be  tranquillized  by  any  sudr  makeshift  substitute. 
Through  every  inch  of  her  course  I saw  the  young  moon 
insidiously  glide ; took  numerous  astronomical  observations 
— the  only  ones  I had  ever  taken  in  my  life — watched  the 
clouds  as  they  wafted  past  my  latticed  window;  heard  the 
hours  round  toll  on  my  ear,  and  the  clock  beat  its  cease- 
less seconds,  till  30,000  ticks  rendered  me  nearly  insensible 
to  the  click,  and  ushered  in  a bright  morning  that  invited 
me  to  the  street  again. 

Away  I trudged,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  close  my  travels 
before  nightfall.  A company  of  sappers  was  quartered  in 
St.  Denis,  of  which,  on  my  arrival,  I was  unaware.  Reaching 
the  cantonment,  I found  a party  about  to  start  for  Epinay,  to 
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draw  rations.  Luckily,  sergeant  Bond,  an  old  friend,  was  in 
charge  of  the  escort,  who  permitted  me  to  accompany  him, 
riding  in  an  empty  waggon. 

At  Epinay  I alighted,  choosing  to  walk  rather  than  wait 
for  a chance  conveyance  to  take  me  on.  Argenteuil  was  six 
miles  away.  It  seemed  a great  distance.  The  fourteen 
miles’  march,  the  seventeen  miles’  ride,  and  the  two  nights’ 
vigils,  unrefreshed  by  a wink  of  sleep,  lessened  my  strength 
and  shattered  my  nerves.  Unrelieved  fatigue  will  make 
itself  felt,  no  matter  how  buoyant  and  firm  the  spirit  and 
purpose  may  be.  Still,  though  physically  disqualified,  I was 
content  to  suffer,  to  walk  my  shoes  bare  to  the  sandals,  and 
my  feet  to  the  bones,  so  that  I might  accomplish,  within  the 
day,  the  few  miles  of  road  that  separated  me  from  my 
husband. 

This  resolve  was  well  enough  in  its  way,  and  1 was  not  a 
little  elated  to  find  my  tired  and  stiffened  members  willing 
to  assume  a respectable  elasticity  and  energy  to  meet  its 
behests;  but  this  contemplated  exertion  was  needless,  inas- 
much as  fortune,  still  on  my  trail,  pushing  at  times  ahead  of‘ 
my  necessities,  was  active  in  the  dispensation  of  favor,  even 
turning  improbabilities  into  agencies  for  serving  me. 
Scarcely  had  I commenced  the  last  portion  of  my  journey, 
when,  to  my  great  joy,  I saw  a party  of  red-coats  driving  in 
a waggon  from  Argenteuil,  for  provisions,  in  charge  of 
sergeant  O’Neil  and  corporal  Aj’chbold.  They  approached. 
At  a glance  they  knew  me,  and  my  heart  leaped  lightly  as  my 
husband’s  delighted  comrades,  who  had  given  me  up  for  lost, 
received  me  with  extravagant  cordiality,  and  assisted  me  to  a 
seat  in  their  waggon. 

At  length  we  reached  the  pontoon  bridge,  about  which 
John  had  written  to  me.  Before  nearing  it,  I got  out  of  the 
waggon,  and  Archbold,  in  the  grim  awkwardness  of  a rugged 
campaigner,  but  as  gentle  as  a chicken,  took  the  infant  from 
me,  carrying  it  as  if  it  were  a bird’s  nest. 

With  mixed  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration,  I gazed 
at  the  construction,  regarding  it,  in  my  enthusiasm,  as  the 
chief  ennobling  feature  of  the  landscape  that  surrounded  it. 
In  crossing  over  the  Seine,  I recognized  an  inconvenient  sea- 
sick sort  of  motion  in  the  pontoons,  that  rather  upset  my 
mental  stability ; but  there  was  no  time  to  enlarge  an  incipient 
fear  into  terror,  for  my  attention  was  called  to  the  stir  at  the 
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other  end  of  the  bridge.  Several  sappers,  appointed  to  watch 
it,  seeing  the  convoy  approach  with  strange  additions,  emerged 
from  the  cellar  of  the  ferry -house — which  had  been  converted 
into  a guard-room,  for  the  pontoon  picquet — to  greet  the  new 
arrivals.  None,  however,  expected  to  see  me.  As  the  victim 
of  an  unknown  fate  they  had  given  me  up ; but  when  they 
could  safely  rely  on  the  assurance  of  their  senses,  they  circled 
round  me,  presenting  their  friendly  hands  for  my  acceptance 
amid  clamours  of  congratulation.  My  dear  John  was  a little 
in  rear  of  the  group,  a silent  spectator  of  the  ovation,  too 
much  overcome  by  feelings  of  mingled  incredulity,  astonish- 
ment, and  transport,  to  be  equal  for  the  occasion.  He  could 
neither  move  nor  speak.  I rushed  up  to  him,  fell  into  his 
arms,  and but  no,  you  must  imagine  the  rest. 

Just  think,  sir,  of  a fond  husband,  watching  through  many 
days  and  nights  for  a lost  wife — at  one  time  flattered  by 
promise,  at  another  racked  by  despair ; think  of  that  wife, 
cherished  for  her  love,  appearing  as  if  dropped  from  the 
clouds,  when  the  last  ray  of  hope  had  almost  departed ; 
think,  under  the  circumstances,  what  would  have  been  your 
conduct,  what  that  of  your  wife,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  may 
succeed  in  forming  a correct  idea  of  what  took  place  in  the 
exultation  of  our  reunion. 

There  was  still  another  feature  in  the  meeting  that 
. enhanced  our  mutual  happiness.  John  had  a pledge  to 
exchange,  and  so  had  I.  My  lost  daughter,  in  all  the  fullness 
of  girlish  ecstasy,  was  given  up  for  my  caress,  while  the 
infant,  as  yet  unseen  by  its  father,  was  transferred  to  his 
arms. 
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BRING  THE  PONY. 

lx  1838,  some  sappers  quartered  in  a fort  on  the  Bidassoa, 
took  a bath  and  a swim  every  morning  at  daylight  before 
going  to  work.  Sergeant  Walloon,  who  had  been  stationed 
at  San  Sebastian,  taking  advantage  of  the  departure  of  an 
escort  of  marines,  joined  the  party  on  the  Bidassoa.  None 
of  the  cleanest  in  person.  Bob  was  opposed  to  the  healthy 
ablutions  of  his  men.  In  an  enemy’s  country  and  during 
war,  he  did  not  like  “ that  sort  of  foppery  ” which  he 
characterized  by  epithets  that  magnified  the  habit  into  an 
intolerable  luxury.  Of  course  that  war-trained  soldier,  who 
could  have  lived  on  brushwood  and  pebbles,  and  been  satis- 
- fied  with  a “ lick  and  a promise  ” once  a month,  issued  a 
peremptory  order  prohibiting  the  practice. 

As  if  the  mandate  had  never  been  given,  the  men  next 
morning  took  their  usual  bath,  while  Bob,  without  making 
an  effort  to  limit  the  recreation,  looked  on  more  angry  than 
surprised.  Such  an  act  of  insubordination  he  intended  to 
represent  to  his  commanding  officer  in  a light  that  w^ould, 
he  was  sure,  end  in  a way  to  make  the  party  in  future  “ look 
before  they  leaped.” 

Leisurely  tire  men  returned  to  the  fort,  put  on  their  great- 
coats, loaded  the  pony — a baggage  animal  belonging  to  the 
detachment — and  paraded  for  work.  The  pony’s  name  was 
Bob,  a quiet  little  brute,  far  more  intelligent  than  Bob  the 
sergeant,  who  was  a very  noisy  ass.  Bawling  continually, 
without  the  slightest  occasion  for  distressing  his  pulmonary 
apparatus,  gained  him  among  the  Spaniards  the  sobriquet  of 
“ el-loco  f in  plain  English,  “ the  madman.” 

After  inspecting  the  parade,  Walloon  took  the  men  to 
book  for  mutiny  ! He  knew  of  no  intermediate  state,  during 
war,  between  obedience  and  sedition.  Disobedience  or 
insubordination  were  offences  of  which  he  was  ignorant. 

“ This  is  downright  mutiny  an’  nothin’  less,”  roared  the 
sergeant.  “Is  my  orders  not  to  be  attended  to?  I’ll  teach 
you  who’s  best  man  here.  I’ll  show  you  what  sogerin’  is  in 
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front  o’  til’  lienemy.  Yes,  you  shall  bathe  with  a hook  to  it. 
Come  to  me,  if  you  have  the  face,  an’  I’ll  give  you  some 
Windsor  soap  to  sweeten  your  hides ; a file  to  trim  your 
nails ; an’  I’ll  engage  a barber  to  friz  your  blocks  ! Let  me 
catch  you  come,  that’s  all.  If  you  want  your  pretty 
whiskers  curled.  I’ll  trim  them  for  you.  I’ll — ” 

But  what  in  his  kindness  he  intended  further  to  promise 
for  tlie  detachment  was  cut  short  by  Bob  the  pony — who 
laying  down  his  ears  and  depressing  his  sapient  head,  darted 
at  Bob  the  sergeant,  catching  him,  as  the  sailors  say,  “ ’tween 
wdnd  and  water.”  To  stand  against  such  a rush  was 
impossible.  Bob  was  knocked  down,  and  his  braying 
stopped. 

Bombastes  Furioso,  strong  in  body  yet  weak  in  brain, 
fainted.  His  eyes  closed,  his  face  and  lips  grew  pale,  and 
he  panted.  Against  their  chief,  the  detachment  bore  no 
animosity ; and  so  raising  him  from  the  ground,  and  baring 
liis  breast,  so  little  acquainted  with  the  luxury  of  fresh  air 
and  pure  water,  they  accompanied  these  attentions  by 
administering  to  him  a stolen  draught  from  an  over-proof 
bottle  of  brandy  in  lieutenant  Burmester’s  canteen. 

Walloon  was  grateful.  He  thought  no  more  of  the 
mutiny,  and  never  again  attempted  to  interdict  the  morning 
bath. 

Ever  after,  however,  if  Bob  the  sergeant  was  immoderately 
angry,  boisterous  in  speech,  or  boasted  too  much  of  his 
abilities  and  valour,  the  men  checked  his  vapouring  by 
exclaiming,  “ Bring  the  pony  !” 


Offuscated  sight. — An  old  fogy  with  hair  powdered 
by  the  spray  of  age,  trimly  apparelled  in  fashionable  hat, 
gold-bound  spectacles,  and  flowing  military  cloak,  passed  one 
Sunday  morning  in  the  summer  of  1830,  out  of  the  barracks, 
while  the  corps  was  marching  to  church.  Corporal  Peter 
Gibson  had  charge  of  the  boys  and  recruits,  and  when  the 
ancient  dandy  was  nearing  the  squad,  the  corporal,  after 
calling  it  to  attention,  saluted,  in  the  most  approved  military 
style,  the  supposed  field-officer. 

“ YTio’s  that  ?”  asked  the  corporal ; colonel  Hunt,  aye  ?” 
“ Yo,”  roared  the  boys,  delirious  with  laughter.  “ It’s 
old  Williamson,  the  master-tailor !” 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AT  HOME. 

Bob  Swain,  after  his  promotion  to  be  second  corporal, 
undertook,  with  feelings  of  becoming  pride,  to  instruct  his 
wife  ill  reading,  &c.  He  was  an  uncouth  fellow,  but 
ambitious.  Some  little  success  followed  his  exertions,  and 
with  no  small  gratification  he  passed  his  improving  sposa 
into  words  of  four  letters. 

Seated  as  usual  one  fine  summer’s  evening  after  work  by 
the  window,  the  lesson  commenced. 

Feet  was  the  first  word  in  the  new  exercise. 

“ Come,”  said  Eobert,  with  a gruff  voice,  scarcely  sepa- 
rating his  lips,  as  if  he  had  lost  his  front  teeth  and  did  not 
care  to  expose  the  vacancy  in  his  jaws,  “ spell  that  word.” 

Elizabeth  was  silent,  straining  her  eyes  to  see  the  letters 
better,  for  she  was  short-sighted. 

“ Begin  now,”  he  resumed,  dispensing  with  all  expressions 
of  endearment,  and  placing  the  pointer  like  an  experienced 
tutor  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter. 

“ F,”  said  Elizabeth,  timidly. 

“ That’s  right.  Now  the  next?” 

“ E,”  she  faintly  uttered,  half  afraid  it  might  be  something 
else. 

“ No,  no,”  rejoined  the  husband,  somewhat  irritated. 
“ Don’t  you  see  two  E’s  there  ?” 

“ Yes,  Eobert.” 

“Well,  then,  begin  again;”  and  the  pointer  as  before  was 
driven  under  the  first  letter. 

“ F.” 

“ Yes  ” 

“Two  E’s.” 

“ Say  double  E.  Mind  that  for  the  future.” 

“ Well  then,  F,  double  E — ” 

“ Go  on,  ’Lizabeth.  You  stick  at  ev’ry  letter.  Come,  be 
sharp  ; what’s  the  next  ?” 

“ L.” 

“L?  Where’s  L?” 
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“ There,  Robert,”  said  she,  indicating  the  letter  with  the 
forefinger  of  her  right  hand,  which  was  so  blunted,  it 
seemed  as  if  a portion  of  it  had  been  chopped  off  in  cutting 
firewood. 

“ That’s  T,  you  thick  head,”  said  the  graceless  tutor, 
raising  his  voice,  as  much  as  to  say  he  would  use  the  cane 
next  time.  “ Don’t  you  know  that  a t has  a stroke  across  its 
neck,  and  that  I has  not  ?” 

“Yes,  Robert.” 

“ Spell  it  again,  and  let’s  have  no  mistakes.” 

“ F,  double  E,  T !”  lisped  the  scholar,  rummaging  her 
confused  brain,  during  a long  pause,  to  find  the  word  the 
letters  represented. 

“ What  are  you  stopping  at,  aye  ?”  shouted  Robert. 

“ I can’t  make  it  out,”  returned  Elizabetli,  pettishly. 

“ Let  me  help  you,  then.  What  do  you  walk  on  ?” 
inquired  Robert,  coarsely. 

Another  pause. 

“ What ! are  you  so  stupid  you  can’t  tell  that?  What  do 
you  walk  on  ?” 

“ The  FLUKE,  Robert !”  exclaimed  she,  quickly,  delighted 
to  think  she  had  dropped  on  a word  likely  to  suit  the 
fastidious  requirement  of  her  lord  and  master. 

“ Humph !”  growled  Robert,  throwing  down  the  pointer. 
“ I was  a fool  to  think  that  anything  sensible  could  come 
from  you.” 

So  Bob  in  dudgeon  gave  up  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  and 
drowned  his  disappointment  by  the  absorption  of  much  more 
beer  at  the  “ Fortune  of  War  ” than  was  consistent  with  his 
character  for  sobriety. 
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WHERE  THERE’S  A WILL  THERE’S  A WAY. 

For  some  time  after  the  opening  of  the  library  at  , it 

was  a pleasure  to  perceive  that  the  Bacon  proverb  of  “ know- 
ledge is  power  ” had  taken  root  among  our  people.  !Meet 
a sapper  when  or  where  you  would,  he  had  a book  or  a 
pamphlet  under  his  arm,  or  one  in  his  eye  or  his  mind. 
Beading  indeed  was  the  rage.  Even  Christy  Curley,  a very 
wet  soul,  adapted  himself  to  the  prevailing  enthusiasm, 
sneakingly  ambitious  to  be  regarded  by  his  comrades  far  less 
fond  of  liquor  than  literature. 

To  give  color  to  this  wish,  Curley,  like  many  others, 
carried  under  his  oxter  a neatly-got-up  volume,  wliich, 
judging  from  appearance,  treated  of  subjects  of  an  absti'use' 
and  professional  nature.  For  a tradesman,  frizzling  and 
steaming  over  fire  and  forge,  and  turning  out  of  hand 
skilful  specimens  of  hammered  work,  to  take  advantage  of 
fleeting  intervals  of  rest  from  fatiguing  occupation,  and 
devote  them  to  mental  improvement,  was  a beautiful  aspect 
of  industry,  not  often  realized  in  this  era  of  toil. 

Xo  one  ever  dreamed  of  inquiring  about  the  volume ; no 
one  had  the  itching  curiosity  to  pry  into  its  contents.  It 
was  enough  that  its  presence,  under  the  blacksmith’s  arm, 
as  he  glided,  unassumingly  into  the  square,  courting  no  smile, 
encouraging  no  remark,  gave  unambiguous  evidence,  on  his 
part,  of  an  honorable  desire  for  intellectual  culture,  and  that 
a dull  eye  and  pale  gloomy  features  showed  there  was  some- 
thing like  intensity  in  Ms  pursuits. 

But,  with  all  this  appearance  of  study,  for  which  bound- 
less credit  was  given  him,  Ms  girth  and  unlithe  limbs, 
contraiy  to  expectation,  acquired  increased  colossal  ex- 
pansion; and  his  face,  swelled  out  to  the  fullness  of  the 
moon  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  looked  like  a rural  policeman’s, 
minus  its  color.  For  this  growing  obesity  there  was  no 
accounting.  Suspicion,  always  ready  with  a reason,  insisted 
that  he  still  adhered  to  Ms  drinking  propensities,  and  that 
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his  lucubrations  were  interrupted  too  often  by  secret  con- 
viviality. 

At  the  gate  a sentry  was  posted,  who  had  orders  not  to 
allow  anything  into  barracks,  which,  from  its  form  was  likely 
to  become  the  means  of  introducing  exhilarating  beverages 
into  the  offices  or  workshops.  By  most  of  the  men  the 
order  was  never  likely  to  be  infringed ; but  Christy  Curley 
was  known  not  to  be  particular  about  the  prohibition.  How- 
ever, since  the  reading  mania  had  set  in,  he  never  presented 
himself  with  anything  questionable ; and  was  therefore 
passed  into  barracks,  with  the  neat  volume  under  his  arm, 
unsearched  and  unchallenged. 

Yet  it  was  plain  that  the  scholastic  blacksmith  was  less 
under  the  influence  of  study  than  stimulants.  Daily  he 
entered  the  shop  as  sober  as  a judge,  and  left  it,  very 
frequently,  within  a few  points  of  being  as  drunk  as  a fiddler. 
During  working  hours  he  could  not  leave  the  shop,  nor  were 
strangers  allowed  to  visit  him.  It  was  tolerably  clear,  then, 
that  Curley  himself  had  clandestinely  taken  the  liquor  into 
his  work-room.  By  what  expedient  he  did  so,  puzzled 
every  one.  Vague  surmises  were  offered  in  amusing  variety, 
as  clues  to  bare  the  cheat  to  its  poles ; but  certain  wise- 
acres, acquainted  with  the  endless  forms  of  pocket  pistols,” 
and  “ smugglers,”  only  laughed  at  the  innocent  opinions  of 
their  more  inexperienced  comrades,  consigning  them,  without 
consideration,  to  the  abyss  of  obsolete  impressions. 

Curley’s  device  was  far  more  artful  than  imagination  had 
yet  conceived.  It  was  less  ostentatious,  less  open  to  sus- 
picion than  any  scheme  yet  named.  As  speculation  was 
wildly  at  fault  in  hitting  upon  the  contrivance,  a myriad 
eyes  were  impatiently  settled  on  the  delinquent  to  detect  his 
plans.  He  went  to  work  and  left  it  as  usual — beginning 
sober,  ending  drunk.  At  last  an  astute  fellow,  with  an  ogler 
that  could  pierce  into  a worm-hole,  got  on  Christy’s  trail,  and 
unravelled  the  secret. 

That  mysterious  volume,  for  carrying  which  Curley  had 
been  accorded  so  much  credit,  veiled  his  deception.  One 
look  at  it  was  enough  to  show  it  was  a sham  ! Between  its 
covers  there  was  not  a leaf  of  print.  It  was  simply  a 
luncheon-box,  made  of  tin,  having  gilt  edges,  a tooled  back 
(after  a homely  but  antiquated  fashion)  and  lettered,  if 
memory  tells  aright — “ The  Personal  Comforter.”  Instead 
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of  treating,  as  was  supposed,  of  abstruse  and  professional 
subjects,  that  box,  with  the  sympathetic  title,  contained  the 
blacksmith’s  grog  store  ! None  now  wondered  at  his 
habitual  drunkenness ; but  all  wondered  at  their  own  want 
of  tact  in  not  unfolding,  long  before,  a bold  transaction, 
concealed  in  so  transparent  an  involution. 

This  was  a blow  to  Christy  Curley.  At  the  loss  of  his 
tin  book  he  did  not  so  much  repine,  as  at  the  loss  of  his 
accustomed  drop.  Its  use  had  become  an  ingredient  of  his 
existence.  He  could  no  more  do  without  it,  than  the  pub- 
lican thrive  without  custom.  Still  he  had  an  intimate  friend 
in  ^ladam  Contrivance.  Of  invention  she  is  said  to  be  the 
mother ; but  in  this  case,  she  acted  anything  but  a maternal 
part  toadying  to  the  prurience  of  a son  bent  on  continuing  a 
dissolute  course.  The  book  dodge  being  exploded,  he 
devised  another  scheme  which  the  vij^ilance  of  sentries 
could  not  prevent.  AU  expected  it,  showing  extra  alert- 
ness to  intercept  its  operations.  But  it  reared  its  head  in 
spite  of  vigilance.  The  trick  was  so  deftly  done,  it  was 
thought  that  one  or  more  of  his  comrades  were  in  league 
with  him. 

Since  the  days  of  Tubal-cain,  the  smithy  has  always  been  a 
place  of  popular  resort.  To  the  one  in  Christy’s  charge  (though 
strangers  were  never  admitted),  masons  constantly  stepped 
in  to  get  their  tools  sharpened,  and  men  of  different  crafts 
and  professions,  connected  with  the  department,  called  on 
the  handy  man  to  put  to  rights  their  thousand  and.  one  little 
requirements.  It  needed  unlimited  watchfulness  to  ascer- 
tain whether  each  visit  was  one  of  idleness  or  duty.  But 
certain  it  is,  that  no  one  at  any  time  assisted  the  blacksmith 
to  a swig  from  the  “Personal  Comforter;”  and  yet,  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  day,  Curley  was  seldom  decidedly 
sober. 

The  rear  of  the  smithes  shop  was  the  back  wall  of  the 
building.  On  the  outside  of  the  wall  a brick  was  adroitly 
loosened,  and  a passage  made  inwards  concealed  by  Curley’s 
stormy  bellows.  By  an  arrangement  with  a shrewd  pot-boy, 
and  a code  of  simple  signals,  the  transfer  of  the  contraband 
draught  through  the  hole-in-the-wall  was  but  the  work  of  a 
moment.  For  some  time  this  artifice  succeeded ; and  the 
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aperture,  wlien  discovered,  was  only  closed  up  to  give  rise  to 
other  ingenious  designs,  which  ended  in  Christy’s  disgrace 
through  dishonesty,  then  his  ruin,  and  finally  his  desertion 
from  the  service. 


A Chance  Treat.  — About  the  year  1835,  corporal 
Hodgman  was  employed  surveying  some  part  of  the  county 
of  Sligo,  in  which  was  the  estate  of  Mr.  Taaffe.  This 
eccentric  gentleman,  noted  for  his  kindness  and  hospitality, 
had  formerly  been  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and, 
though  a merciful  magistrate,  his  decisions,  in  many  cases, 
did  not  accord  with  the  unreasonable  expectations  of  the 
mob. 

Seeing  the  corporal  and  his  chainmen  busy  at  work  in  his 
demesne,  the  ex-magistrate  invited  them  to  his  mansion  to 
take  a snack.  No  sooner  were  his  guests  seated  than  he 
began  to  descant  on  the  cruel  treatment  he  had  received 
from  the  people. 

“Yes,  sir,”  continued  he,  addressing  Hodgman,  and 
warming  into  eloquence  at  the  recollection  of  his  wrongs, 
“ they  have  hunted  me  out  of  house  and  home ; even  beat 
me  out ; nay,  worse,  sir,  they  have  burnt  me  out ; and 

“ Now,  sir,”  interrupted  the  corporal,  with  a waggish 
smile  and  an  irreligious  prefix,  “we  have  come  to  eat  you 
out !” 

The  possibility  of  adding  this  variety  to  his  misfortunes 
set  the  eccentricity  of  Mr.  Taaffe  in  raptures. 

“No,”  Jsaid  he,  in  the  pride  of  competence,  “you  shall 
not  eat  me  out,  for  if  the  array  on  the  board  is  insufficient  to 
regale  yourself  and  party,  a good  fat  ox  from  the  yard  shall 
be  spitted  for  your  use.” 

And  the  old  magistrate,  with  the  hospitality  of  an  English 
baron,  entertained  the  strangers  with  a sumptuous  repast. 
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JUVENILE  POSERS. 

SCRAPS  FOR  BUGLE-BOYS. 

Sa^i  Ham:\iond,  a hopeful  child,  lived  with  his  widowed 
mother,  who  often  talked  to  him  about  domestic  matters, 
alluding  feelingly  to  the  distresses  which  beset  a family 
deprived  by  death  of  its  natural  protector.  One  evening,  as 
she  was  telling  him  all  her  troubles,  she  complained  that  she 
would  have  to  bear  an  expense  she  could  ill  aiford,  because 
her  water-butt  was  empty. 

“ Mother !”  exclaimed  the  youth,  “ who  fills  the  butt 
when  it’s  dry  ?” 

“ Our  heavenly  Father,  my  dear.” 

“ What,”  returned  Sammy,  “ will  our  heavenly  Father  do 
when  his  barrel’s  dry  ?” 

The  widow,  at  a loss  to  offer  a satisfactory  reply,  relieved 
herself  from  an  awkward  situation  by  telling  him  to  look  out 
for  the  water-cart. 

Sammy  was  observant,  and  always  asking  his  mother  some 
innocently  queer  questions  which  exhausted  her  wits  to 
answer  him. 

Mother  !”  cried  he,  shaking  her  by  the  gowm,  and  look- 
ing intently  at  a thin  cloud  passing  swiftly  in  the  sky,  “ do 
you  see  that  white  cloud  ?” 

“ Where  ?” 

‘‘There,”  said  he,  pointing  at  it,  “ up  ever  so  high,  flying 
like  a large  kite.” 

“Yes,  my  child.” 

“ If  God  a’mighty  was  walkin’  on  it,  wouldn’t  his  foot 
come  through  ?” 

This  was  beyond  her  ability  to  explain;  and  so  stufiing 
the  little  fellow  with  a raspberry  tart,  escaped  from  the 
dilemma.  This  was  the  Way  widow  Hammond  invariably 
solved  a knotty  point. 
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A Lascar  with  blazing  eyes  and  black  ringlets  entered  our 
square  one  Sunday,  and  sent  all  the  children  scared  and 
screaming  to  their  mothers.  The  poor  Indian  tried  to  coax 
the  affrighted  urchins,  but  his  ebony  face  was  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  conciliation. 

Mrs.  B.  spoke  to  her  eldest  son,  a six-year  old,  to  allay 
his  fears,  saying,  that  the  stranger,  like  himself,  was  made 
by  the  Creator  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood. 

“Then,”  said  young  Lewis,  pale  as  ashes,  and  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe,  “ why  didn’t  God  make  him  wash  his  face 
afore  he  came  out?” 

“ So  he  has,  my  son,”  rejoined  the  mother,  impressively ; 
“ but  God  has  made  him  with  a black  face  instead  of  a white 
one.” 

Half  surprised  and  half  afraid  the  little  fellow  rejoined, 
“ Dear  me,  mother ; where  did  God  get  all  the  blackin’ 
from?” 

“ Blacking !” but  the  mother,  indisposed  to 

become  entangled  in  her  son’s  infantine  metaphysics,  dropped 
the  subject  with  a smile. 


The  Zealous  Chaplain. — Parson  Le  G , many  years 

ago,  carried  on  his  ministrations  at  P . Experience  had 

made  him  aware  of  the  fact,  that  soldiers  usually  formed  a 
listless  congregation.  To  keep  them  awake  he  essayed 
every  means  to  insure  success.  Orderly  sergeants  paced  the 
aisles  of  the  chapel  to  assist  him  in  this  pious  duty ; and 
when  by  any  chance  sleepers  escaped  their  notice,  the  parson 
himself  pointed  out  the  aggressors  to  the  perambulating 
functionaries.  Even  when  reading  the  text  he  has  broken 
off  in  the  middle  of  an  unfinished  sentence  to  call  attention 
to  some  tired  red-coat  enjoying  his  somnolent  nods  and  winks 
in  a distant  corner.  On  one  occasion  he  had  so  mingled 
Scripture  with  the  intimation,  that  the  ludicrous  association 
gave  rise  to  a short  but  irrepressible  titter  through  the  con- 
gregation. And  who  could  wonder  at  it  ? for  thus  impres- 
sively read  the  chaplain — “ And  Abraham  said  unto  Lot  ” 
(a  pause,  during  which  the  parson  pointed  to  a slumberer  in 
a retired  seat),  “ sergeant,  that  man’s  asleep  !” 
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The  parish  church  of  a pretty  town  in  Leitrim  was  filled 
one  day  by  a congregation  drawn  together  to  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  a gi-eat  divine.  Not  a seat  was  vacant,  and 
even  the  pulpit-stairs  and  altar-rails  were  crowded  with  en- 
thusiasts, who  had  followed  the  clerical  idol. 

Already  had  the  service  commenced,  when  a young  lady 
walked  into  the  sanctuary.  She  was  unattended,  as  if  she 
had  ventured  unbidden  from  home.  As  every  sitting  was 
occupied,  and  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  make  way  for  her, 
although  her  apparently  delicate  health  demanded  such  a 
favor,  there  was  every  likeliliood,  she  would  have  to  stand 
out  both  the  service  and  the  sermon. 

Alfred  Clarkson,  a ‘handsome  fellow,  with  a clear  counte- 
nance, soft  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair,  seeing  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  new  arrival,  tried  to  catch  her  eye.  Presently, 
after  modestly  looking  about,  as  if  asking  the  consideration  of 
some  one  more  hale  than  herself',  she  moved  from  the  grace- 
less quarter  in  the  direction  of  the  sapper,  who,  without 
stopping  to  reflect,  that  probably  his  kindness,  being  only  a 
common  soldier,  would  be  regarded  as  an  insult,  quitted  his 
seat  for  her  acceptance. 

“ Excuse  the  liberty,”  whispered  Clarkson,  as  he  passed 
her. 

“You  place  me  under  great  obligation,”  replied  the  lady, 
benignly  smiling. 

“ Pray  don’t  mention  it,  miss.” 

And  she  courteously  entered  into  possession  while  he, 
closing  the  door  behind  her,  took  his  stand  at  the  back  of 
the  pews. 

Once  there,  he  did  not  care  to  shift  his  position.  Fre- 
quently he  caught  himself  casting  furtive  glances  at  the 
stranger,  whose  dazzling  eyes,  strangely  enough,  seemed 
seldom  to  be  averted  from  him.  Despite  the  solemnity  of 
the  service,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  he  could  not 
control  the  intrusion  of  worldly  thoughts  ; and  though  but  a 
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lad,  without  even  the  dawn  of  a whisker  to  show  his  man- 
hood, he  fancied  he  could  read,  in  the  expression  of  her  face, 
the  existence  of  feelings  which,  whether  she  took  pains  to 
conceal  them  or  not,  beat  in  friendliness  towards  himself. 

He  judged  rightly. 

The  service  over,  Clarkson  once  more  gazed  at  the  lady, 
as  she  moodily  saluted  an  acquaintance  in  the  opposite 
gallery  ; and  then,  turning,  descended  the  stairs  with  the 
stream.  In  a few  minutes  he  had  passed  tlie  crimson  double 
door  into  the  churchyard,  while  the  lovely  girl,  joining  her 
friends,  departed  through  the  vestry.  He  would  like  to 
have  hung  on  her  steps,  traced  her  residence,  and  made  a 
thousand  inquiries  respecting  her  ; but  she  had  disappeared. 
After  loitering  for  a time  among  the  tombstones,  reading  the 
gloomy  epitaphs,  Clarkson  went  home,  to  meditate  on  the 
incident,  and  then  wisely  to  check  the  recurrence  of  senti- 
ments there  was  no  reasonable  hope  of  gratifying. 

This  was  a difficult  task. 

Meanwhile  the  maiden  was  not  idle.  A chord  had  been 
struck  she  could  not  hush ; her  mind  had  a new  occupation, 
her  heart  new  emotions.  To  reward  the  sapper  for  his 
kindness  she  despatched  one  of  her  servants,  Oliver  by  name, 
to  obtain  information  of  his  address,  charging  him  to  procure 
it  in  such  a way  that  the  object  of  it  should  be  ignorant  of 
her  inquiries.  Oliver  had  been  too  long  in  the  family  not  to 
regard  the  wishes  of  the  heiress  with  profound  obedience ; 
and  having  cleverly  executed  his  mission,  furnished  her  with 
the  particulars  he  had  elicited. 

Two  or  three  weeks  after,  Clarkson  having  returned  from 
a hard  day’s  work  surveying  at  a distance,  was  met  by  his 
landlady,  who  presented  him  a letter  written  by  a gentle 
hand.  So  many  letters  had  he  received  from  different 
girls  (for  all  the  maidens  of  the  place  were  pining  away  on 
his  account),  the  address  of  this  inviting  billet  did  not  startle 
him  as  it  would  have  done  some  people.  Leisurely  he  took 
his  tea,  then  pulled  comfort  from  his  pipe,  and,  when  done 
with  that  indulgence,  the  letter,  as  if  to  relieve  his  listless- 
ness, came  in  for  his  last  attention. 

“ The  old  thing,  no  doubt.  What  can  a fellow  do?”  said 
he  to  himself,  as  he  broke  the  seal,  and  threw  the  envelope 
into  the  fire ; but  before  he  had  reached  the  end,  he  was  not 
more  surprised  than  pleased. 
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The  note  was  from  Cecilia  Janson,  daughter  of  a well- 
known  counsellor  of  opulence,  who  lived  in  a residence  quite 
baronial,  bearing  all  the  characteristics  of  quality  and  style. 
The  proudest  families  of  the  town,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county,  his  deputies,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  great  of  the 
land  visited  him.  His  entertainments  were  tlie  richest,  his 
balls  the  grandest  that  for  miles  around  the  seat  were  given 
by  the  wealthy  and  noble.  From  such  a circle,  Cecilia 
miglit  have  chosen  a companion  as  easily  as  she  could  have 
plucked  a primrose,  for  she  was  worried  with  suitors ; but 
believing  that  heiresses  are  souf^ht  not  so  much  for  themselves 
as  their  wealth,  from  all  she  kept  aloof. 

At  this  period  Cecilia  had  scarcely  reached  her  nineteenth 
year.  Her  beauty  was  fascinating,  her  figure  pleasing,  her 
demeanour  ladylike.  With  softness  of  manner  she  blended 
all  those  personal  graces,  which  besmitten  men,  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  admiration,  magnify  into  virtues.  Much 
in  company,  for  it  was  her  father’s  pride  to  be  gay  for  her 
sake,  she  nevertheless  loved  simplicity.  For  show  she  had 
no  taste  ; it  neither  suited  her  mind  nor  her  person.  Glare 
and  frivolity  she  despised,  and  was  only  too  happy  when  the 
hour  of  night  arrived,  to  retire  into  the  quiet  of  her  own 
chamber  and  reflect  on  the  springs  and  phases  of  human 
conduct.  As  she  considered  these  knotty  points,  nothing 
struck  her  as  half  so  pleasing  as  the  unostentatious  act  of 
Clarkson  in  the  church.  In  her  view  it  was  artless  and  dis- 
interested. Eendered  as  it  was  by  one  whose  attractions 
suited  in  every  detail  her  idea  of  what  a man  should  be  to 
deserve  a woman’s  appreciation,  no  greater  charm  was 
needed  to  nerve  her  hand  to  pen  the  note  which  Clarkson 
had  received.  It  was  a pretty  letter,  touched  off  with 
extreme  delicacy,  and  concluded  by  soliciting,  perhaps 
rashly,  the  favor  of  an  interview  at  two  o’clock  the  next 
day,  at  the  rear  gate  leading  into  the  shrubbery. 

Clarkson  thought  well  and  long  what  was  to  be  done. 
Flattered  by  the  receipt  of  such  a communication,  all  the 
machinery  of  sentiment  and  sensation  were  put  in  motion. 
Still  he  had  the  good  sense  to  see  the  folly  of  cherishing 
notions  which  might  be  permitted  to  exist  pleasantly  enough 
for  a while,  and  then  suddenly  be  broken  up,  when  calm 
reflection  had  made  obvious  the  disparity  between  his  and 
the  lady’s  station. 
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“Oh,  no!”  said  Clarkson,  thoughtfully,  “ I’m  free  now — 
let  me  keep  so.  Once  engage  in  it,  and  a time  will  come 
when,  cast  aside  for  being  poor,  I shall  have  to  settle  as  best 
I can  with  my  feelings  and  disappointment.  By  preserving 
silence,  I shall  best  show  my  esteem  for  her  character  and 
station,  and  respect  for  myself.  I must  not  return  an 
answer.” 

It  was  cruel,  no  doubt,  to  repay  the  lady’s  compliment 
in  this  cold  manner.  He  might,  at  least,  have  written 
politely,  declining  the  invitation,  and  pointing  out  the 
danger  of  its  acceptance ; but  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to 
paper,  for  assuredly  he  would  have  taken  a course,  the  oppo- 
site he  had  determined  by  his  silence. 

Cecilia  was  all  hope,  lingering  at  home  in  fainting  sus- 
pense, to  receive  the  reply  she  was  sure  had  reached  the 
Hall,  with  every  ring  or  tap  at  the  entrance.  She  was  far 
too  sanguine.  It  never  entered  into  her  mind  that  a mere 
soldier  could  see  it  his  interest  to  refuse.  Hours  went  on  in 
this  way,  hapless  enough,  when  at  last  it  was  plain  that 
Clarkson  not  only  declined  to  attend  her  summons,  but  had 
ignored  her  note,  as  if  it  had  been  the  long-standing  account 
of  a tradesman.  At  a result  so  unexpected,  she  rather  ad- 
monished herself  for  the  haste  with  which  she  had  sent  the 
missive.  Quick,  however,  in  conception,  and  as  intelligent 
as  the  most  accomplished  education  could  make  her,  she  soon 
framed  an  excuse  for  his  neglect,  attributing  it,  indeed,  to 
the  true  cause. 

Hext  day,  at  two  o’clock,  Cecilia  was  at  the  shrubbery 
gate.  Under  no  engagement  to  go  there,  she  thought  she 
might  as  well  walk  in  that  direction  as  any  other.  When  bent 
on  particular  purposes,  the  shrewdness  of  women  is  remark- 
able. She  fancied  that  Alfred — the  name  constantly  re- 
volving in  her  mind,  and  for  ever  perched  on  her  tongue — 
might  yet  show  his  interest  in  her  by  wandering  near  the 
shrubbery.  Scarcely  had  she  shut  the  gate,  after  stepping 
into  the  road,  when,  at  a distance,  she  observed  him  moving 
from  behind  an  oak-tree.  With  a blithe  pace  and  a heaving 
breast,  Cecilia  glided  along  the  road  to  catch  a nearer 
glimpse  of  that  fine  countenance  and  those  auburn  locks, 
which  had  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  her  the  first  time 
she  saw  them ; but  after  following  the  bend  of  the  old  gray 
moss-covered  wall,  more  frequently  in  shade  than  sunlight. 
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she  reached  the  spot  where  she  knew  he  had  stood,  amazed 
to  find  that,  like  a summer  cloud,  he  had  passed  away. 

Thougli  disappointed,  she  did  not  despair.  She  could  see 
it  all.  It  would  not  do  to  be  fastidious  about  apparent 
neglect,  and  vex  herself  about  matters  which  it  would, 
perhaps,  take  time  to  harmonize  with  her  wishes.  That  he 
appreciated  her  was  evident  from  his  secret  visit,  else  what 
was  its  object  at  that  particular  hour  ? On  the  assumption 
that  his  diffidence  arose  from  the  social  distinctions  which 
separated  them,  she  felt  grateful.  It  was  another  proof  of 
his  honest  consideration.  To  win  such  a man,  was  it  not 
excusable,  since  there  could  be  no  approach  from  him,  that 
she  should  show  herself  in  earnest  ? Above  all  things  she 
liked  truth,  although  occasions  might  occur  when  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  declare  it ; but  it  was  her  character,  even  if 
she  lost  her  point,  to  be  explicit  and  confiding,  rather  than 
gain  it  Wy  artifice  and  deceit. 

She  would  have  been  grateful  could  she  have  been  equally 
open  to  her  father.  That  was  impossible.  She  knew  his 
views  of  position  and  what  he  termed  the  “ social  scale,”  too 
well  ever  to  see  them  relaxed  in  her  favour.  To  trouble 
him  with  the  mention  of  her  new  feelings  would  only  serve 
to  make  her  suffer  long  before  there  was  oceasion  ; and  as 
the  disposal  of  her  heart  was  an  important  matter,  in  whieh 
he  could  not  share,  except  urging  its  bestowal  where  his 
pride  might  incline,  she  was  determined  to  conceal  from 
him  her  hopes,  which,  under  a different  aspect,  she  would 
have  revealed,  obediently  awaiting  his  verdict. 

To  the  Hall  she  repaired,  thinking  over  the  incident  in 
the  Park-road,  and  deriving  comfort  from  the  simple  fact 
that  Alfred’s  coy  presence  (a  sort  of  lover’s  feint  to  watch 
the  field)  was  a pledge  of  what  he  would  do  if  their  positions 
were  not  so  strongly  marked.  As  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
she  did  not  care  for  them.  What  had  society  to  do  with 
her  will  ? So  long  as  she  outraged  no  virtue,  she  was 
accountable  to  none  for  her  conduct.  So  she  reasoned ; and 
since  she  could  not  shake  off  the  recollection  of  Clarkson’s 
unaffected  courtesy,  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  if  a woman’s 
strength  could  achieve  it,  to  throw  down  the  barrier  it 
would  otherwise  require  a measureless  ladder  to  climb. 
What  else  could  she  do  ? She  loved  him ; and  feeling  she 
could  scarcely  live  without  his  smile  and  society,  like  a 
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guileless  girl,  inexperienced  in  the  tactics  of  that  most  subtle 
of  all  arts,  she  penned  another  billet  to  Clarkson,  uniblding 
the  state  of  her  awakened  nature,  and  excusing  herself  for 
the  confession  by  alleging,  that  hers  Avas  but  the  reciprocation 
of  sentiments  to  which  she  Avas  convinced  he  Avas  no 
stranger. 

The  letter  AA^as  taken  by  the  old  servant — an  apprehensive, 
suspicious  felloAV,  not  a stranger  to  intrigues — Avho  had  been 
entraged  in  more  than  one  little  romance  on  his  OAvn  ac- 
count. 

“ Perhaps,”  he  thought,  “ this  may  turn  out  to  be  a love- 
affair  : Avho  knows?”  and  then  said  aloud,  “ Anny  ansAver, 
Miss  Sasalia  ?” 

‘‘  Yes,  Oliver : ask,  if  you  please,  Avhen  you  may  call  for 
the  reply.” 

“ Maytint  he  sind  it  hisself,  miss,  an’  save  me  th’ 
throuble  ov  a long  walk,  miss  ?” 

“ No  ; he  has  no  sei’A'ant  to  send  with  it.” 

“ Shure  he  can  bring  it  hisself,  thin.  His  legs,  miss,  is 
younger  than  mine.” 

“ I’d  prefer  that  you  do  it,  Oliver.” 

“ Faix,  an’  I will,  miss.  Annythin’  to  oblige  miss.” 

‘‘  And  take  care,  when  you  return,  to  delAer  the  letter  to 
myself.” 

“ I will,  an’  good  luck  to  ye,  miss.” 

So,  taking  his  departure,  the  footman  Avas  soon  at  the 
abode  of  the  sapper,  Avhere,  knocking  with  all  the  extraA^a- 
gance  of  one  who  considers  it  a symptom  of  good  breeding  to 
announce  liis  arriAM  by  thundering  at  a door  for  at  least  five 
minutes,  lie  was  admitted  by  the  landlady. 

‘‘  Is  that  young  spalpeen  oa"  a soger  in  ?”  asked  Oliver, 
authoritatAely. 

‘‘  Mr.  Clarkson,  you  mean.” 

“ Yes : tell  him  I’ve  got  a letther  for  him.” 

The  landlady  retired  ; and  Clarkson  having  appeared  at 
the  door,  the  courier  handed  him  the  note. 

“ Miss  Sasalia  wants  to  know  whin  I’m  to  call  for  an 
answer,”  said  he,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
leering  at  the  sapper  under  the  rim  of  his  hat. 

‘‘  Let  me  see,”  obserA^ed  Clarkson,  thoughtfully,  Avith  the  tip 
of  his  fore-finger  applied  to  his  lip.  “ Yes,”  added  he,  ‘‘  five 
o’clock,  if  you  please,”  naming  a late  hour,  so  that  he  might 
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well  consider  the  contents  of  the  note,  and  frame  a reply  in 
his  best  style. 

“ Shiire  I cud  do  it  for  ye  in  a quarther  o’  th’  time.” 

“ Ko  doubt  of  it.  You  must  recollect  I’m  not  as  sharp  as 
you,  Oliver.” 

“ Misthress  seems  very  cur’ous  about  ye.” 

“ She’s  certainly  kind.” 

“ Did  ye  git  the  prisint  she  talked  so  much  about  givin’ 
ye?” 

‘‘  Not  yet : this  letter  may  allude  to  it.” 

Had  Clarkson  given  him  to  understand  that  the  promised 
memento  had  been  received,  he  would  have  been  confirmed 
in  his  suspicion  that  the  newly-delivered  letter  was  the  first 
step  in  an  interesting  attachment.  He  was  thus  thrown  oft’ 
the  scent. 

“ ]\Iind  and  be  ready  at  five,  for  divil  the  minnit  will  ye 
see  me  afther  that.” 

“You  shall  not  be  detained.” 

And  the  footman,  with  a shambling  gait,  pushed  on  for 
the  Hall,  while  Clarkson,  closing  himself  in  his  small  room, 
lay  his  length  on  the  sofa  to  devour  the  despatch. 

He  was  delighted.  Of  such  revelations  from  one  so  well 
born  and  wealthy  he  never  had  the  ambition  to  dream. 
They  seemed  to  belong  more  to  the  region  of  imagination 
than  reality.  Yet  there  was  too  much  significance  in  the 
unreserved  but  modest  way  she  had  expressed  herself  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  her  disclosures.  If  one  thing  pleased 
him  more  than  another,  it  was  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
used  no  arts  to  beguile  her,  nor  taken  any  step  to  induce  the 
feelings  which  the  note  so  gracefully  unburdened.  And 
then  it  discussed  the  social  relations  of  each  in  a strain  of 
tender  encouragement,  such  only  as  a woman  could  employ. 
The  difference,  according  to  her  view,  was  but  an  accident, 
which  it  would  be  her  happiness  to  make  less  every  day 
by  her  devotion  and  love.  Then  she  proposed  a meeting. 
Circumstances  would  not  permit  it  to  be  early,  and  a distant 
day  was  fixed.  The  hour  named  was  ten  at  night — that 
being  the  time  she  could  fulfil  the  engagement : and  the 
place,  the  shrubbery  wicket. 

Clarkson  this  time  replied.  To  see  such  earnestness  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  his  reluctance.  “Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady,”  he  thought,  as  the  old  adage 
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rose  in  his  mind.  “ To  win  I must  venture.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result,  I see  no  alternative  but  to  yield.”  Kot 
less  communicative,  he  told  her  all  he  felt,  all  he  hoped,  all 
he  dreaded : and  gratefully  accepted  the  invitation. 

Punctually  at  five  Oliver  called  for  the  reply  and  bore  it 
to  his  mistress.  As  quick  as  if  the  hours  were  minutes, 
days  flew  away.  Many  notes  passed ; the  courier  was  con- 
stantly on  his  legs,  during  which,  learning  by  some  con- 
trivance the  object  of  the  correspondence,  and  so  constituting 
himself  a sort  of  confidential  agent,  he  enjoyed  the  romantic 
occupation,  satisfied,  in  his  own  estimate  of  human  benevo- 
lence, he  would  soon  begin  to  realize  a harvest  by  its  con- 
tinuance. 

“ Of  coorse,”  he  said  to  himself,  “if  masther  finds  it  out, 
1 knows  nothin’.  How  shud  I ? Kobody  ni^  er  tould  me  ; 
but  I does  know,  niver  the  more  fer  that.” 

But  Oliver  was  not  inviolable.  For  fidelity  he  was  no 
more  to  be  trusted  than  a bad  watch  for  accuracy  of  time. 

The  night  at  length  arrived.  It  was  a joyous  time  at 
the  counsellor’s,  for  a brilliant  assemblage  of  fiiends  had  just 
commenced  the  ball.  The  Hall  was  in  a blaze  of  light,  the 
drive  alive  with  the  rattle  of  carriages ; dogs  were  barking, 
horses  snorting  and  shaking  their  caparisons,  and  gay  men 
and  elegant  ladies,  decked  in  all  the  lustre  and  richness  of 
wealth,  poured  into  the  mansion.  Cecilia  had  been  engaged 
for  the  first  quadrille.  Unadorned  as  innocence  itself,  save 
that  a delicate  rose  broke  the  snowy  softness  of  her  bosom, 
she  was  the  personification  of  grace  and  beauty.  Having 
danced  through  the  set,  she  was  besieged  by  a host  of 
applicants  pressing  for  the  “ unspeakable  delight  ” of  en- 
gaging her  for  the  forthcoming  waltz  ; but  she  very  prettily 
declined  their  attentions,  on  the  meek  plea  that  for  a short 
hour,  at  least,  her  presence  was  needed  elsewhere.  The 
counsellor  made  no  objection  to  her  temporary  absence, 
thinking  she  had  sufficient  reason  for  retiring ; and  rising, 
with  the  flush  of  exertion  circled  on  her  cheek,  she  passed, 
sylphlike,  from  the  room. 

It  wanted  a few  minutes  to  ten,  when,  covering  herself  in 
a black  cloak  and  cowl,  she  took  the  opportunity,  when  the 
servants  had  left  the  portico  where  they  had  been  waiting  to 
receive  the  new  arrivals,  to  fly  from  the  Hall,  and  push 
down  a path  lined  by  aged  oaks  and  elms,  that  made  the 
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darkness  almost  felt.  It  was  a serene  night,  warm,  but 
not  sultry,  and  the  sky  was  one  wide  expanse  of  stars, 
without  a cloud  to  obscure  the  smallest  in  the  train  of  that 
twinkling  assembly. 

She  now  neared  the  wicket.  Not  far  off  was  the  lodge, 
a small  rustic  structure,  with  a feeble  light  glimmering  at 
the  fan  of  the  old  door ; and  a heavy  mastiff  reclined  in  a 
kennel  near  the  gate.  She  had  to  pass  this  dog ; and  as  with 
fairy  step  she  courageously  moved  onwards,  the  ferocious 
mastiff,  suddenly  aroused,  darted  from  his  den,  and  seized 
her  by  the  dress. 

“ Down,  Pompey  !”  she  commanded  ; and  the  sagacious 
brute,  recognizing  the  voice,  relinquished  his  hold,  rattling 
his  chain  as  he  re-occupied  the  crib.  His  growl,  however, 
brought  out  the  lodge-keeper.  Like  the  servants  at  the 
Hall,  he,  too,  was  keeping  holiday,  indulging  in  the  pro- 
fusion he  had  purloined  from  the  kitchen.  With  lantern  in 
hand,  he  looked  about  to  see  if  any  one  had  stolen  into  the 
grounds,  but  failing  to  discover  an  intruder  (he  was  too 
drunk  to  see  anything),  he  returned  to  his  domicile  by  a 
series  of  tortuous  plunges,  satisfied  that  Pompey  had  given  a 
false  alarm. 

Passing  from  behind  an  oak,  where  she  had  concealed 
herself,  she  paced  on  softly  to  the  wicket.  As  she  reached 
it,  the  clock  struck  ten.  This  was  the  assignation  hour. 
Having  provided  herself  with  a key,  the  door  submitted  to 
her  efforts,  and  she  was  in  the  road. 

‘‘Alf!”  she  whispered. 

“ Cecille !”  said  he,  with  confined  breath. 

These  were  the  watchwords.  All  was  right ; and  wel- 
coming each  other  as  warmly  as  the  secrecy  of  the  occasion 
admitted,  she  led  him  within  the  wicket. 

“ Hush !”  suggested  Cecilia,  as  she  fastened  the  door. 
“ Till  we  are  out  of  danger,  let  me  lead  the  way,”  added 
she,  turning  into  a walk  vistaed  by  old  trees,  planted  in  the 
year  when  the  Eighth  Henry  was  first  styled  “ head  of  the 
church.” 

“ O^fiet,  Pompey !”  said  she,  as  the  uneasy  mastiff  was 
gathering  himself  up  for  a growl.  “ Lie  down,  sir !”  and 
the  dog,  lamb-like,  laid  his  fine  head,  lit  up  by  a pair  of  large 
flashing  eyes,  on  his  outstretched  paws,  and  was  silent. 

“ May  I ask  the  pleasure  of  taking  your  arm  ?”  said  Clark- 
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son,  when  they  had  gone  fur  enough  up  the  winding  path  to 
be  embowered. 

“ 'Willingly.  The  pleasure  of  accepting  your  attention  is 
quite  as  much  mine  as  yours  in  receiving and  tlie  proffered 
arms  were  locked  together,  bringing  the  lovers  so  close  that 
they  could  keep  the  same  step,  and  converse  in  whispers. 

“ This  experiment  of  yours,  Cecilia,  has  not  been  without 
liazard.  I judge  so  from  your  agitation.” 

“ I shall  be  better  soon.”  And  she  leaned  more  con- 
fidingly on  liis  arm.  “ 'With  such  support,  and  so  true,  too, 
1 could  not  droop,  even  if  I willed  it.” 

“ You  flatter  my  influence,  Cecilia.  To  afford  even  a 
moment’s  satisfaction  to  you  is  bliss,  indeed.  For  one  who 
has  ventured  so  much,  without  calculating  the  cost,  even  to 
the  loss  of  friends  and  position,  what  ought  I not  to  do — 
wliat  not  gi\'e  ?” 

“ Ah,  Alfred  ! If  1 may  answer,  you  shall  not  long  wait 
for  a decision.” 

“ Tire  question  is  at  your  mercy.  Say  what  you  please ; 
it  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  me  to  resolve,  and  abide  by.” 

“ Then  give  yourself!” 

“ That  is  no  sacrifice.  For  an  abnegation,  which  I can 
never  think  of  but  with  as  much  amazement  as  gratitude,  ^tis 
but  a mean  recompense.” 

“ ’Tis  all  I care  for — all  I ask.” 

“ Then  I’ll  endeavour  to  be  worth  your  acceptance.” 

“You  are  worth  it.  I do  not  wrong  myself,  nor  flatter 
you,  in  making  the  acknowledgment;  for,  from  the  first 
moment  I saw  you,  I cannot  explain  how,  emotions  crept 
over  me  unfelt  before,  of  which  this  inter^dew  is  the  happy 
i-eflex.  It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  give  me  your  seat  through 
that  long  service  and  the  longer  sermon,  when  others  more 
gently  reared  perhaps,  but  not  half  so  refined,  recognized 
my  embarrassment  without  attempting  to  relieve  it.  Had  it 
been  my  lot  to  stand,  I should  certainly  have  fallen  from 
fatigue  and  weakness.  Your  generosity,  I felt  as  if  I could 
have  spent  my  life  in  thanking  you  for  it ; and  from  the  cold 
formality  of  merely  wishing  to  reward  you,  I was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  entangled  by  a new  set  of  sensations, 
which  you  have  added  to  my  felicity  by  reciprocating.  In 
return  lor  so  purely  disinterested  an  act,  I longed  to  place 
myself  at  your  honorable  disposal ; and  in  doing  so,  tenfold 
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liiivc  I gained,  for  I have  received  tlie  promise  of  your- 
sclf  ” _ 

Alfred  listened  in  ecstasy. 

The  lovers  had  now  reached  a bower,  scented  by  sweet- 
briar,  honeysuckle,  and  jessamine,  which,  having  grown 
there  for  years,  had  become  interwoven  with  the  trellis-work. 
The  arbour,  delicious  with  odours,  closed  the  avenue,  inviting 
the  happy  couple  under  its  pointed  roof  Stepping  into  the 
retreat,  they  seated  themselves  side  by  side  on  cushions  which 
had  been  placed  there,  as  if  by  design,  for  their  mutual  com- 
fort. 

Clarkson  taking  her  hand,  ventured  an  embrace,  which 
was  meekly  permitted.  Unhooded,  her  head  fell  on  his 
breast,  and  her  fair  cheek,  doomed  to  receive  a new  impres- 
sion, was  warmed  by  a token,  modestly  imparted.  To  souls 
so  akin  in  feeling,  this  tender  symbol  of  reliance  and  sincerity 
did  not  occur  without  those  pleasing  thrills  which  belong 
only  to  a state  of  youthful  sympathy  and  love. 

“ Dearest  Cecilia,”  said  he,  breaking  silence,  “ I would 
that  this  could  always  last ! Young  as  I am,  enough  I know 
of  human  nature  to  be  aware  that  whatever  bliss  is  given  us 
here  is  only  fitful.” 

“ Why  so,  love?  Why  need  there  be  any  interruption? 
All  depends  on  ourselves.  With  so  trusting  a companion,  I 
shall  never  more  know  despondency ; and  honest  and  firm  as 
is  your  heart,  it  need  never  beat  but  in  sunshine  and  security. 
Intrusted  as  I am  now  with  the  responsibility  of  your  happi- 
ness, it  will  be  my  study  to  protect  it  from  the  changes  you 
apprehend.  That  will  be  no  difficulty,  Alfred.” 

“ If  it  depended  on  yourself,  unbiassed  by  any  interference, 
I could  have  no  ground  for  fancying  any  alteration  in  our 
feelings  and  purposes ; but  I cannot  dispossess  myself  of  the 
notion  that,  as  my  lot  is  cast  among  the  humble  of  society, 
and  yours  is  set  in  a sphere  to  which  your  wealth,  your 
beauty,  and  accomplishments  so  fully  entitle  you,  a day 
may  come  when,  by  force  of  advice  and  circumstances, 
you  will  be  wrested  from  me ; and  any  attempt  on  my 
part  to  claim  your  hand  would  be  regarded  as  nothing  less 
than  insanity.” 

“ Trust  to  me,  Alfred.  That  is  my  matter.  Nothing 
nhall  divide  us.  If  I am  satisfied,  whose  business  is  it  to 
interfere  ?” 
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“ Your  father’s,  and  those  'who  arc  concerned  lor  your 
welfare.” 

“ They  do  not  know  iny  heart,  nor  where  its  life  centres.” 

“For  that,  Cecilia,  they  would  care  little.  What  would 
they  not  do  to  remove  the  indignity  of  a degrading  al- 
liance ?” 

“ Let  them  do  their  best,  my  dearest — Cecilia  will  be 
linn  ! However  averse  they  may  be  to  my  pursuing  a course 
opposed  to  their  wishes,  they  never  will  attempt  to  meddle 
with  my  happiness.” 

“ Little  do  you  dream,  Cecilia,  of  what  is  in  store  for  you. 
Under  an  impression  you  are  seeking  an  object  by  imprudent 
means,  they  will  urge  for  your  acceptance  others  more  in 
keeping  with  their  very  proper  notions  of  your  birth  and 
position.  The  humiliation  of  a low  coimexion  would 
natui'ally  force  them  to  any  extreme  of  persuasion  and  artifice 
to  escape  an  intolerable  dishonor.” 

“ Do  not  let  this  alarm  you,  Alfred.  Ylren  the  time 
comes  to  show  the  strength  of  my  intention,  still  confide  in 
3^our  Cecilia.  Through  all  changes,  all  intrigues,  she  will  be 
faithful.  In  her  eyes,  you  only  are  seen ; and  if  a constant 
heart  and  a steadfast  will,  can  suggest  anything  to  induce  you 
to  dismiss  an  impression  which  must  wound  me  as  long  as 
it  exists,  I pray  you,  dearest,  abandon  it  at  once  and  for 
ever !” 

So  saying,  as  if  to  win  the  reply  of  confidence,  she  looked 
full  in  the  face  of  the  enraptured  man,  whose  heart  leaped,  as 
he  listened  to  the  expression  of  her  determination.  Though 
dark,  he  could  see  distinctly  every  feature  of  her  countenance, 
the  meek  satisfied  smile  on  her  lip,  and  the  flowing  tresses 
'which  swept  her  shoulders,  coquetting  'with  the  rose,  which 
he  knew  by  its  fragrance,  bedecked  her  bosom.  Was  he 
more  than  mortal  to  resist  the  seductions  of  such  a charmer  ? 
Like  all  young  hearts,  he  possessed  the  infirmity  of  feeling ; 
and  therefore,  holding  aside  those  ethereal  locks,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  their  gracefulness,  he  took  a lover’s  liberty,  and 
gently  touched  her  cheek. 

“ I’m  content,”  said  he,  as  he  'withdrew  the  pressui'e. 
“ Safe  in  your  hands.  I’ll  try  and  think  better  of  the  world.” 

“ Think  better  of  Alfred,”  she  rejoined,  playfully. 
“ Never  mind  the  world.  With  us  and  our  attachment  it 
has  no  concern ; and  should  it  attack  us,  I shall  be  glad  to 
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show  my  courage  by  a resistance  that  no  influence  shall 
conquer.  Hark  1 Did  you  not  hear  something  ?” 

“ No  ; what,  dearest 

“ Some  one  calls — some  one  is  approaching ! Crush 
yourself  in  that  corner,  Alfred — quick,  quick,  till  we  can 
escape,  without  hazard,  at  our  leisure.” 

Clarkson  pushed  noiselessly  under  the  seat,  compressing 
himself  into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  partly  concealed 
by  the  foliage  of  the  scented  creepers ; and  Cecilia  wrapped 
herself  more  closely  in  her  black  cloak  and  cowl. 

There  was  a movement  among  the  trees,  as  of  one  stealing 
onwards,  the  object  of  which  was  revealed  by  a loud  voice 
calling,  “ Miss  Sasalia  !”  It  was  Oliver.  He  had  been  sent 
from  the  house  to  command  her  presence  at  the  ball.  In  a 
minute  or  two,  he  gained  the  path,  shouting  for  his  young 
mistress.  Of  course,  tliere  was  no  answer.  Now  he  was  at 
the  arbour ! With  a timid  vision — for  the  footman  was  not 
remarkable  for  coolness  at  night — he  looked  around  the 
retreat,  and  peeped  into  it.  What  with  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  creepers,  and  the  darkness,  he  could  see  nothing ; and  so 
retracing  his  steps,  returned  hastily  to  the  Hall. 

Cecilia  was  not  alarmed,  and  to  assure  Alfred,  passed  off 
the  incident  with  a few  gay  remarks. 

Already  had  she  been  away  more  than  an  hour.  According 
to  her  idea,  five  minutes,  perhaps,  was  an  exorbitant  compu- 
tation of  its  duration,  and  a feeling  of  sadness  seized  her,  as 
she  was  compelled  to  end  an  interview  so  full  of  affection  and 
promise. 

And  the  congenial  souls  rose  to  depart,  she  assisting 
Clarkson  to  emerge  from  the  honeysuckles,  bringing  with  him 
a sprig  of  briar  and  some  flowers,  which  Cecilia  placed  in  his 
button-hole,  as  a souvenir  of  the  interview ; while  Alfred 
tried  to  repair  the  favor  by  an  act  of  endearment  not 
disagreeable  to  the  object  of  it.  Folding  her  arm  in  his,  he 
escorted  her  along  the  sombre  path  leading  to  the  wicket, 
she  explaining  about  the  ball,  the  plan  she  had  adopted 
to  leave  the  assembly ; and  how,  in  her  ball-costume,  with 
no  better  protection  to  her  feet  than  a pair  of  satin  slippers, 
she  had  succeeded  in  a purpose  she  would  not  have  missed, 
had  it  ended  in  her  disinheritance. 

If  ever  Clarkson  felt  a glow  of  pride,  it  was  to  hear  the 
intrepid  way  she  had  overcome  difficulties  to  meet  him.  It 
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was  more  than  he  could  ever  hope  to  see  repeated;  but  with 
a deep  sense  of  his  own  inferiority,  he  vowed  he  would  never 
cease  to  do  his  utmost  for  her  comfort  and  joy,  and  always 
hold  himself  ready  to  minister  to  any  gratification  she  might 
think  him  capable  of  imparting. 

“ More  it  would  be  impossible  to  expect,”  said  Cecilia. 
“You  have  made  me  very  happy,  and  I shall  feed  on  the 
recollection  of  our  interview  with  uninterrupted  pleasure  till 
we  meet  again.” 

“ When  shall  that  be,  love  ?” 

“ Soon,  I trust.  Our  chances  of  success  depend  on 
caution.  The  moment  an  opportunity  offers,  you  may  be 
sure  I shall  snatch  it.” 

With  these  words,  the  wicket  being  approached,  it  was 
opened ; and  Clarkson,  lifting  the  slender  hand  he  was  about 
to  relinquish,  pressed  it  softly  to  his  lips,  and  they  parted. 

II. 

“ Mind  Pompey,  miss !”  cried  Oliver,  who,  tortured  by 
curiosity,  had  timorously  followed  the  lovers,  and  witnessed 
the  interesting  scene  which  closed  the  first  meeting. 

“ How  kind  of  you,  Oliver,  to  warn  me,”  said  she,  mildly, 
as,  after  locking  the  wicket,  she  turned  to  walk  across  the 
lawn. 

“ Lay  down,  boy  ! Down,  Pompey !”  shouted  the  servant 
“ He’s  as  quiet  as  a puppy  now,  miss ; an’  let  me  see  him 
touch  ye,  iv  he  dar’.” 

“ I’m  obliged  to  you.  Were  you  sent  for  me,  Oliver  ?” 

“ ’Fore  Grad  an’  me  masther,  I was,  miss.” 

“ Have  you  been  out  long  ?” 

“ A matther  o’  tin  minnits.  Shure,  miss,  I was  afear’d 
the  soger  I persaved  wid  ye  ’ud  lay  liis  ugly  hands  on 
yer  purty  shouldliers,  an’  I foller’d  him  jist  to  pervint  his 
rascality,  miss.” 

“ There  was  no  occasion,  Oliver,”  she  said,  coolly,  al- 
though her  face  kindled,  and  her  heart  beat  quickly.  “You 
may  go  to  the  Hall,  and  I’ll  pei*sonally  make  to  papa  what- 
ever explanation  he  may  desire.” 

Oliver  slunk  away. 

Cecilia,  after  answering  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  coun- 
sellor, with  which  he  was  more  than  satisfied,  reappeared  in 
the  ball-room,  to  the  inexpressible  delight  of  the  young 
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valiants  who  were  longing  for  her  return.  A host  of  admirers 
immediately  sought  her  hand.  Indifferent  to  all,  she  was 
arbitrary  to  none,  and  first  with  one,  and  then  with  another, 
she  danced  the  night  through,  far  less  joyously  than  she 
would  have  done,  had  her  new  relations  not  interfered  to 
deaden  her  feelings  for  such  gaiety. 

Time  wore  on.  Notes  passed  with  cordial  frequency  be- 
tween the  lovers  ; interviews  were  repeated ; appropriate 
keepsakes  given,  and  pledges  of  abiding  love  interchanged  at 
every  appointment,  and  in  every  letter.  Oliver  became  the 
confidential  messenger  of  the  intrigue ; for,  having  learned 
the  secret,  it  was  dangerous  to  dispense  with  his  services, 
inasmuch  as  another  party  would  have  to  be  admitted,  who, 
with  equal  shrewdness,  might  discover  it,  and  not  have  the 
firmness  to  keep  it  unrevealed.  Of  two  evils,  it  was  better 
to  retain  Oliver.  Faithful  as  he  was  regarded,  it  was  thought 
unwise  to  trust  to  his  unrequited  assistance ; and  so  to  insure 
his  inviolability,  he  was  pampered  to  an  extent  that  almost 
raised  him  above  the  sphere  of  servitude. 

“ Here,  Oliver,”  said  Cecilia,  having  rung  him  to  her 
presence,  “ take  this  instantly  to  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  bring  an 
answer.” 

“ Misther !”  cried  the  footman,  with  an  indignant  air  of 
surprise.  “ Grad  take  me  ! he’s  on’y  a thrumphy  soger,  miss.” 

“ I choose  to  think  more  highly  of  him.  Take  the  note, 
sir.” 

“ Yes,  miss,  an’  I’ll  run  ev’ry  step  o’  the  road,  iv  I break 
my  neck  in  the  hurry.”  And  Oliver  turned  the  letter  over 
and  over,  as  if  he  had  missed  something. 

“ What’s  the  matter  ?”  asked  she. 

“ It’s  on  the  ould  affair,  I s’pose,  miss?” 

“ Let  me  see  how  quickly  you’ll  be  back,”  replied  Cecilia, 
somewhat  imperiously. 

“ Yes,  miss.  An’iv  ye  plase,  may  I make  so  bould  to  see 
me  hand  crassed  wid  the  ushual  thing,  miss?  Ye  niver 
sarv’d  me  so  afore,  miss.” 

There  was  no  refusing  the  demand,  and  Cecilia  dropped 
the  expected  consideration  into  the  menial’s  hand. 

Clarkson  duly  received  the  note,  and  answered  it.  Next 
night,  at  dusk,  he  waited  admittance  into  the  park.  Cecilia, 
too  anxious  for  his  society  to  keep  him  long  in  the  road,  soon 
appeared,  to  relieve  his  suspense.  So  often  had  she  applied 
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to  the  wicket  on  a similar  errand,  that  the  creaking  wards  of 
tlie  lock  yielded  to  her  touch,  as  if  they  had  been  lubricated 
to  act  noiselessly  in  her  tender  service.  Poinpey,  moreover, 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  fall  of  her  loot  that,  when 
she  passed,  he  lay  silently  in  his  den.  The  wdcket  opened, 
the  lovers  welcomed  each  other,  and  committing  themselves 
to  the  vista,  moved  onwards  with  aerial  softness  to  the  arbour, 
where,  seating  themselves,  they  conversed  on  topics  suitable 
to  their  feelings  and  aspirations. 

Kine  months  of  unmixed  happiness  had  passed  between 
them  wdien  this  interview  took  place.  It  was  a February 
night,  cold  and  bracing.  Frost  was  on  the  ground,  and  the 
stems  and  boughs  of  the  creepers,  which  stretched  their  long 
slim  arms  over  the  roof  of  the  bower,  were  feathered  with  snow 
which  had  fallen  in  the  morning.  The  moon  was  up,  but  there 
was  a thickness  in  the  air,  which  dimmed  it  when  not  wholly 
obscured  by  the  clouds  shooting  past  its  disk.  Though  clad 
for  the  occasion,  she  could  scarcely  bear  up  against  the 
chilling  atmosphere.  Clarkson  was  just  as  fragile  as  she, 
though  not  so  delicate.  Caring  little  for  himself,  when  he 
knew  she  wanted  additional  clothing  to  keep  the  current  of 
life  from  curdling  at  the  fountain,  he  took  off  his  gray  great- 
coat, and  covering  her  with  it,  secured  her  from  the  stern 
influence  of  the  night  air.  This  was  a most  unromantic 
addition  to  her  costume ; and  she  only  accepted  its  assistance 
on  the  assurance  that  he  was  used  to  the  cold,  and  could 
conveniently  spare  the  protection  he  so  much  needed. 

The  counsellor  was  in  his  study,  busy  with  a will  case  of 
legal  intricacy,  involving  the  disposal  of  a fortune,  in  which 
he  and  his  daughter  were  concerned,  when  a sneaking  knock 
at  the  door  arrested  his  attention. 

“Who’s  there?” 

“ Oliver,  sir.” 

“ Come  in.”  And  Oliver  stepped  into  the  presence  of  his 
august  master. 

“ What  do  you  want  ?”  asked  the  counsellor,  hugging  his 
desk  and  scribbling  away  with  the  rapidity  of  one  who  had 
ample  matter  at  command,  and  a clear  head  to  dispose  of 
it.  “ Turn  on  that  lamp,  and  give  me  more  light.” 

Oliver  did  so. 

“ That’ll  do,”  cried  the  counsellor,  abstractedly,  deep  in 
an  instant  in  the  mysteries  of  the  will. 
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“ I want  to  spake  t’  ye,  sir.” 

“ Speak  away,  then.” 

“ I ’ope  no  one’s  consaled  in  the  study,  sir,”  said  the  foot- 
man, looking  round  with  suspicious  forebodings  of  the 
presence  of  a third  party. 

“ What  if  there  is?”  cried  the  counsellor,  sharply. 

“ ’Case  I tuck  a bible  oath  I wouldn’t  split.” 

“ Then  why  don’t  you  keep  it  ?” 

“ There’s  somethin’  ’ere  that  won’t  let  me,”  exclaimed  the 
footman,  placing  his  hand  with  a tragic  motion  in  the  vici- 
nity of  his  fifth  rib. 

“ You  big  goose.  What  can  you  have  there  but  a stupid 
heart  ? Come,  no  more  of  this.  What  have  you  got  to  say  ?” 
“ I’m  afeard,  sir,  there’s  somethin’  not  right  at  all  goin’  on.” 
“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ There’s  a soger  beyant  in  the  gardin  !” 

“ A what  ?” 

“ A* soger,  sir.” 

“ Did  you  see  him  ?” 

“ Faix,  and  I did,  sir;  an’  it’s  sorry  I am,  ’fore  Gad  an’ 
me  liv’ry,  to  say,  that  JMiss  Sasalia  is  wid  him  into  th’ 
bargin  I” 

“ Nonsense,  Oliver  : how  could  he  get  in  ?” 

“ Be  the  gate,  to  be  shure.” 

“How?”  roared  the  counsellor,  rising,  and  throwing  his 
pen  at  the  deed.  “ Speak,  you  unfaithful  fellow — Did  you 
let  him  in  ?” 

“ In  troth  an’  my  conscience,  no,  sir.  You  must  ask  Miss 
Sasalia  about  that.” 

“ Where  is  he  ?”  shouted  the  counsellor,  dashing  his  chair 
aside.  “ By  God  I’ll  shoot  him.  Where  is  he  ?” 

“ In  the  summer-house  at  the  back  o’  tli’  gardin,  i’  ye 
plase,  sir.” 

“Get  my  gun  instantly.  Bring  with  it  my  flask,  two  or 
three  shots,  and  my  dark  travelling-cap.” 

“Yes,  yer  worship and  Oliver  ran  to  the  armoury, 
where,  on  the  walls,  were  arranged  all  sorts  of  bucklers, 
coats  of  mail,  gauntlets,  swords,  pistols,  and  muskets.  Re- 
moving one  of  the  last,  which  held  a place  between  a pistolet 
and  a blunderbuss,  he  returned  to  the  study,  carrying  with 
him  a shot-belt  and  flask,  which  had  been  worn  by  some 
notability  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
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“ Is  there  a good  flint  in  the  piece?” 

“There  is,  sir,  I’ll  ingage  ; I jist  screwed  one  in.” 

“ Is  it  loaded?” 

“ Nat  yet,  yer  hanner.” 

“ Load  it  then ; and  put  two  bullets  into  the  barrel.” 

“ Shure,  sir,  one  Tl  do  to  settle  his  hash  !” 

“ No,  curse  him  I ram  in  two.  While  I’m  at  it,  he  shall 
have  enough  to  punish  him  for  his  infernal  impudence.” 

“ There’s  on’y  one  thing  I’m  obligated  to  wish,  sir,”  said 
Oliver,  with  averted  head,  as  he  rammed  down  the  cartridge. 
“ What’s  that?” 

“ That  you’ll  nat  say  I tould  yer  hanner ; for  shure  iv  ye 
do,  Miss  Sarsalia  ’ll  do  everything  widout  me  secin’  her  at 
all  at  all;  an’  thin,  ov  coorse,  the  grand  job  ’ll  be  done 
widout  yer  worship  bein’  a bit  the  wiser.” 

“ You’re  right,  Oliver,”  cried  the  counsellor  ; and  seizing 
the  primed  musket,  strode  furiously  from  the  study. 

Still  in  the  retreat,  the  unsuspecting  pair  were  talking  of 
matters  of  great  import ; no  less  than  the  consideration  of  a 
step  which  was  the  ultimate  desire  of  their  affection,  and 
which,  so  far,  no  circumstance,  no  reflection,  had  power  to 
check.  For  nearly  a year  they  had  known  each  other  in 
this  intunate  way ; and  if  every  promise,  every  vow,  touch- 
ing the  end  of  their  hopes  had  been  registered,  it  would  have 
been  seen  how  full  and  uniform,  how  unshaded  by  doubt,  by 
dread,  or  reluctance,  had  been  their  resolution.  None, 
indeed,  were  so  happy,  none  so  pure  in  their  endearments, 
and  none  could  have  anticipated  the  consummation  of  their 
intimacy  with  greater  delight  and  more  certainty,  than 
they.  ^ 

“ Listen,  Alfred !”  whispered  she,  in  great  trepidation. 
“ What’s  that?” 

“ Some  one’s  coming,”  said  he,  with  hanging  breath.  “ I 
hear  feet  in  the  grove  !” 

“ Is  it  Oliver,  think  you?” 

“ No,  dearest.  He’s  too  timid  to  be  as  furious  as  the 
person  approaching  us.”  At  this  moment  the  moon  shone 
brightly  from  the  edge  of  a cloud  which  had  just  glided  from 
its  surface ; and  the  perturbed  couple,  throwing  themselves 
behind  the  trellis-work,  looked  through  the  squares. 

“It’s  my  father!”  whispered  Cecilia,  in  terror.  “For 
God’s  sake  fly  1”  and,  as  if  to  aid  them  in  their  difficulty,  a 
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slugglsli  cloud  then  passed  over  the  moon,  and  made  the 
night  black  with  darkness. 

“Lose  no  time,  Alfred.  Here,  take  this,  with  my  love 
and  disrobing  herself’  of  the  cumbersome  greatcoat,  Clarkson 
hurriedly  pushed  himself  into  it,  and  asked  direction. 

“ How  shall  I escape'?” 

“ I’ll  go  with  you. — Softly,  Alfred.” 

“ Where  to'?” 

“ There’s  a break  in  the  hedge  at  the  rear  of  the  arbour. 
Let  us  go  there.” 

Off  they  started,  on  tiptoe,  the  counsellor  following,  led  by 
the  sound  of  their  precipitation.  He  was  now  within  a few 
yards  of  them.  On  they  went,  pushing  across  a narrow 
copse  to  render  pursuit  less  successful.  Cecilia  was  torn  by 
the  brambles,  Clarkson  stumbled,  and  the  counsellor  fell, 
tripped  by  a low  stump,  but  both  were  instantly  afoot  again, 
rushing  wildly  onwards.  A few  more  bounds,  and  the 
hedge  was  gained. 

“ Where’s  the  gap  ?”  cried  Clarkson,  breathlessly,  feeling 
his  way  along  the  prickly  fence. 

“ There  1 between  the  two  dwarf  trees.  Crush  through 
it;  for  your  life,  crush  through  it,  Alf!”  and  seeing  that  her 
father,  who  had  come  nearly  up  to  her,  had  something  risen 
to  his  shoulder,  she  called  out  in  an  agony  of  alarm — 

Stop,  father  1 For  heaven’s  sake  listen  to  Cecilia  I” 

It  was  too  late.  He  had  no  ear  for  entreaty.  Eevenge 
had  reached  its  culmination,  for  his  finger  was  pressing 
against  the  trigger ; and  as  Clarkson  was  bursting  through 
the  gap,  he  fired. 

In  awful  dread,  the  counsellor  rushed  to  his  daughter, 
throwing  down  the  weapon  of  his  vengeance.  Wellnigh 
killed  with  the  despairing  idea  that  she  had  received  the 
contents  of  the  musket,  he  received  her  in  his  arms  as  she 
was  falling. 

“ What  ails  you,  my  child?”  cried  he,  feeling  her  hands, 
and  applying  his  moistened  cheek  to  hers.  “ Speak,  Cecilia, 
have  I hurt  you  ? Good  God ! have  I struck  down  my  own 
daughter  ?” 

Providentially,  she  had  not  been  touched.  Fright  had 
overcome  her  firmness,  and  she  fell.  Soon,  however,  she  so 
far  revived  as  to  raise  her  ear  and  listen.  That  sense  was 
doubly  acute.  In  the  distance  she  heard  the  hurried  footfall 
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of  Alfred,  numing  at  his  best  speed  up  the  long  park  road. 
Thus  assured  that  he  was  not  seriously  injured,  she  rapidly 
recovered,  evincing,  though  slie  sought  it,  uneasiness  at  her 
lather’s  support. 

“ Help  me,  papa,”  said  Cecilia,  sighing  interjectionally 
between  the  words. 

“ Gratefully,  my  child,”  he  rejoined,  as  with  happy  fond- 
ness he  kissed  her  cold  forehead.  “ Have  I injured  you, 
Cecilia?  Where,  where  have  I hurt  you?” 

“ T'hank  God,  you  have  done  me  no  outward  harm,”  said 
she,  passing  a handkerchief  over  her  face ; “ but  you  have 
deeply  wounded  my  heart.  Oh ! how  could  you  commit 
yourself  to  so  murderous  an  intention,  on  one  only  too 
innocent  of  offence;  and  who,  most  of  all,  merited  your 
iavor  ?” 

“ Chide  me  not,  darling,”  said  the  counsellor,  feelingly. 

You  are  safe ; a blessing  for  which  I shall  be  ever  thankful. 
Such  another  experiment  I shall  never  repeat ; but  now  that 
I have  fired,  and  you  are  unhurt,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
that  impertinent  fellow  is  killed  outright.” 

“ Cruel !”  exclaimed  Cecilia,  vehemently.  “ Oh,  how 
cruel ! to  try  and  injure  one  in  whom  your  daughter’s  life 
is  centred.  You  may  stay  both  your  hand  and  your  wrath, 
for  heaven  will  not  suffer  him  to  perish  by  assassination. 
Too  good  for  such  an  end,  he  has  escaped  untouched,  as  if  he 
had  been  shielded  by  angels ; and  when  you  know,  and  hear 
me  confess,  that  I am  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  you  will 
see  how  wicked  was  your  attempt  to  fire  down  an  innocent 
man.  This  grave  incident  will  only  bind  me  closer  to  the 
object  of  your  hate,  and  nerve  me  to  brave  for  him  even 
greater  danger.” 

So  saying,  Cecilia  glided  away  like  a fairy  from  the 
presence  of  her  father,  betaking  herself  to  the  seclusion  of 
her  room ; while  the  counsellor,  indisposed  to  rebuke  his 
daughter’s  fretful  hauteur,  since  he  had  barely  escaped  the 
perpetration  of  a capital  offence,  and  deserved  even  her 
indignation,  returned  to  his  study,  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of 
his  guilty  precipitation. 

Convinced  that  he  had  acted  most  rashly,  old  Janson  felt 
acutely  for  Clarkson,  more  so  as  his  daughter  had  startled 
him  by  announcing  that  his  attentions  had  been  encouraged 
by  her  solicitations.  Still,  amid  his  regrets,  his  ruling 
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thought  -was  the  future  of  Cecilia.  With  no  intention  of 
yielding  to  her  wishes,  he  determined,  whatever  might  be 
the  issue  of  his  indefensible  attack  on  the  soldier,  to  remove 
her  without  delay  to  a distance. 

III. 

Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  the  treacherous  Oliver,  with  a 
sleek  and  sinister  air,  appeared,  bearing  a silver  waiter. 
Placing  it  before  his  master,  the  latter  possessed  himself  of 
the  note  it  bore,  and  the  footman  withdrew.  The  super- 
scription w’as  written  in  a neat  clerk’s  hand  as  if  from  an 
official  source,  and  the  counsellor  nervously  opened  it.  Its 
burden  ran  thus  : — 

“ Whether  or  no  this  intimation  will  relieve  you  of  any  anxiety  con- 
cerning my  fate,  it  is  not  less  my  wish  to  say,  that  I escaped  last  night 
untouched.  The  ball  pierced  the  skirt  of  my  greatcoat  in  two  places. 
For  the  attempt  on  my  life,  1 cannot  blame  you,  nor  can  I justify  my  own 
conduct  in  the  afiair.  If  to  love  your  daughter  be  a crime,  I fear  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  arrest  it.  She  has  an  ascendancy  over  me,  I cannot  con- 
trol. Where  it  leads,  I go  willingly  and  happily ; but  in  all  this,  I beg 
you  will  consider  I am  the  aggressor,  not  Cecilia. 

“ Alfred  Clarkson.” 

“ Here,  my  child,  read  this  said  the  counsellor,  kindled 
into  cheerfulness,  as  he  handed  Cecilia  the  letter.  “ The 
soldier  is  alive  ! I cannot  understand  how  I allowed  my 
temper  to  supercede  my  judgment  in  that  shocking  business. 
Were  it  not,  that  I earnestly  thank  God  for  the  young  man’s 
escape,  I should  be  terrified  at  the  enormity  of  my  impatience 
and  my  passion.  But  it’s  over  now,  except  to  serve  as  a 
lesson  for  the  future.  To  have  such  sentiments,  Cecilia,  he 
must  be  a noble  fellow.” 

“ I know  him  to  be  so,  papa,”  said  Cecilia,  meekly, 
glancing  at  her  father. 

“ And  nobler  still,  to  offer  himself  a sacrifice  to  the  kind 
excuses  he  makes  for  others.” 

“You  do  him  justice  to  make  this  acknowledgment.” 

The  counsellor  commenced  to  sip  his  tea,  gazing,  at  inter- 
vals, at  his  daughter,  to  see  if  he  could  divine,  in  the 
workings  of  her  countenance,  the  development  of  her  feelings. 
She  read  on  with  a gladdened  expression,  dwelling  on  every 
sentence  with  silent  emphasis,  full  of  pleasure  and  expecta- 
tion. She  could  have  gazed  at  it  untired  for  ever.  To 
excuse  her  father’s  folly ; to  throw  a shield  of  protection 
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over  her,  and  to  blame  himself  as  the  cause  of  last  night’s 
sadness,  was  more  than  she  could  well  bear.  Chi^’alry  itself 
could  not  present  a more  lofty  specimen  of  devotion  and  im- 
molation. II'  it  were  possible  to  deepen  her  love  lor  him, 
tlie  chastened  temper  of  that  letter  had  accomplished  it. 
“ Surely,”  she  thought,  “ this  will  remove  all  asperity  from 
my  father,  and  incite  him  to  recognize  an  intimacy  which, 
even  without  it,  is  beyond  his  power  to  annul.”  But  these 
redections  had  scarcely  taken  a definite  form  in  her  mind, 
when  the  counsellor,  interrupting  his  daughter’s  abstraction, 
dispelled  the  pleasing  day-dream. 

“ Is  it  not  a manly  letter,  darling  ?”  asked  the  counsellor, 
crackincj  the  crown  of  his  last  e"or. 

“ Very,”  said  she,  placing  it  carefully  on  the  table. 
“ Approving  of  it  as  you  do,  let  it,  dearest  papa,  have  the 
efiect  it  is  my  earnest  wish  should  be  conceded.” 

“ Ah  ! child  !”  exclaimed  the  counsellor  impressively, 
“you  know  not  what  you  ask.  We  have  an  ancestral  name 
to  maintain.  He,  poor  fellow — it  is  not  his  fault,  I grant — 
is  too  low  even  for  contempt.  Were  liis  position  otherwise, 

I should  be  proud  to  receive  liim  as  my  son ; but,  the 
alternative  is  inevitable — he  must  be  discarded  !” 

“ Pray,  father,  relent,”  said  she,  tears  suffusing  her  eyes. 
“ He’ll  more  than  requite  yoiu  forgiveness  and  consideration, 
by  faithfulness  and  love  to  your  daughter.” 

“ I dare  not,  Cecille.  Do  not  ask  what  cannot  be  per- 
mitted. Think,  my  darling — think  calmly,  how  we  should 
be  branded  and  forsaken  by  society — ” 

“ Society !”  interrupted  Cecilia,  “ what  should  we  lose 
by  its  displeasure  ?” 

The  counsellor  said  nothing. 

“ So  far,”  continued  she,  “ I have  seen  nothing  but  hol- 
lowness in  it — deceit  polished  by  the  elegance  of  address  and 
station,  and  an  unmitigated  relish  for  scandal.  Is  it  this, 
dearest  papa,  you  fear  to  forfeit  ?” 

The  counsellor  evincing  restlessness,  tried  to  cover  his 
infirmity  by  pouring  out  his  third  cup  of  tea.  At  another 
time,  Cecilia  would  have  performed  this  domestic  office  for 
him. 

“ Long  since,”  she  resumed,  as  a little  speck  of  colour 
mounted  her  cheek,  to  indicate  the  energy  of  her  sen- 
timents, “ I have  shunned  it,  and  found  settled  comfort  in 
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the  sincerity  of  one  who,  though  liumble,  as  the  world 
chooses  to  speak  of  his  class,  has  a nature  noble  enough  to 
win  even  your  admiration.  But,  papa ; you  can,  you 
know,  raise  him  from  that  position,  and  make  him  equal  to 
your  wishes.  Consider  this  ; and  admit  the  continuance  of  an 
attachment,  from  which  I feel  it  impossible  to  be  estranged.” 

Moved  as  the  counsellor  was,  he  was  inexorable  ; and  to  end 
a discussion  it  was  unprofitable  to  prolong,  he  made  known  to 
her  his  decision  respecting  her  disposal.  The  stern  commu- 
nication was  not  made  without  emotion.  Pained  at  the 
nature  of  the  discipline  it  was  his  duty  to  impose,  to  sever 
her  from  a dishonorable  association,  he  shed  tears  ; while 
she,  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  offered  no  objec- 
tion to  his  will,  feeling  he  had  a right  to  command  her 
obedience  and  restraint,  if  he  judged  there  was  a necessity 
for  their  exercise. 

Beautiful  in  resignation,  so  far  as  the  separation  from  her 
paramour  was  concerned,  she  gave  herself  to  the  mercy  of’ 
her  father.  Everything  was  promptly  arranged  : her  boxes 
were  speedily  packed,  a carriage  and  pair  of  grays  were  at 
the  Hall ; and  before  ten  o’clock,  seated  by  the  side  of  her 
father,  she  was  flying  from  road  to  lane,  and  through  village 
and  town,  till  she  arrived,  some  hours  after,  at  Terrera — her 
future  abode.  But  how  needless  was  all  this  ! It  could  not 
efface  those  recollections  and  impressions ; those  emotions 
and  longings ; those  sympathies  and  anxieties,  which,  having 
taken  root  in  her  soiil  some  twelve  months  before,  deepened 
with  every  returning  day,  and  every  new  assignation.  No- 
thing could  alter  her  pm'pose.  Difficulty  and  discipline  only 
made  her  attachment  the  stronger ; separation  to  densify  her 
aflection ; and  solitude,  which  was  intended  to  sober  her 
reflections,  to  brighten  her  days  and  her  hopes,  with  dreams 
of  Alfred’s  viitues,  his  devotion  and  love. 

Though  residing  with  some  members  of  the  family,  it  was 
too  evident  she  was  imder  surveillance.  Her  actions  were 
watched,  her  letters  interdicted,  and,  whenever  she  strolled  ^ 
into  the  village  or  the  country  beyond,  she  was  protected  by 
the  cold  presence  of  a grim  aunt  or  severe  uncle.  To  be  cut 
off  from  all  opportunity  of  communicating  with  Alfred  was  a 
sore  trial.  She  thought  of  many  schemes  to  supply  the 
broken  intercourse ; but  there  was  always  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  working  out  the  details,  that  threatened,  indefinitely. 
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to  postpone  the  pleasure.  Sickened  by  suspense,  she  grew 
listless  and  melancholy.  Observing  this  change,  the  cas- 
tellan permitted  the  servant  maid  to  have  a less  restrained 
access  to  her  young  mistress.  By  degrees,  a prudent  fami- 
liarity sprang  up  between  them,  which,  in  time,  fully  com- 
mitted Louise  to  the  tender  beliests  of  the  captive. 

'The  maid  was  an  accomplished  girl,  born  of  parents  once 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  but  now  reduced  by  calamity  and 
unwise  speculation,  to  the  condition  of  servitude.  Louise, 
too,  could  tell  her  tales  of  romance  and  adventure.  Of  one 
she  was  the  heroine  : but  the  heartless  man  who  was  to 
have  united  his  fortunes  to  hers,  cruelly  abandoned  her  with 
scarcely  an  apology,  at  the  first  blush  of  the  family  reverse. 
And  yet  she  hankered  after  that  wortliless  fellow,  as  if  his 
fidelity  were  equal  to  her  affection. 

Confiding  her  secret  to  Louise,  a plan  was  soon  concocted, 
by  which  the  lovers  could  communicate.  Louise  entered 
into  it  complacently.  Indeed  she  invented  the  scheme, 
believing,  since  correspondence  could  not  be  openly  main- 
tained, it  was  even  righteous  to  resort  to  a clandestine 
medium.  The  letters  from  Clarkson  were  to  be  addressed  to 
Louise.  Alf,  in  reversed  order  of  letters,  was  to  be  written 
in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  envelope,  but  so  small  as  to 
require  the  aid  of  a magnifying  glass  to  decipher  it.  A 
different  seal  was  to  be  used  each  time  without  regard  to 
neatness  in  applying  the  wax,  or  the  sentimentalism  of  the 
impression.  All  lovers’  symbols  and  mottoes  were  to  be 
avoided.  As  substitutes  for  them,  the  devices  on  livery 
buttons,  kings’  heads,  and  thumb-prints  were  recommended. 
All  this  was  suggested  to  prevent  the  suspicion  of  complicity 
between  Cecilia  and  Louise,  should  any  one  of  the  notes,  by 
accident,  fall  into  the  prying  hands  of  the  guardians  or  the 
servants. 

Following  this  plan,  the  correspondence  went  on  with  fair 
rapidity,  Cecilia  sending  Alfred  money,  so  that  it  should  not 
„flag.  At  that  time  the  postage,  with  inveterate  writers,  was 
an  expensive  indulgence.  Out  of  Clarkson’s  small  salary,  it 
would  have  absorbed  all  his  available  income.  It  was 
thoughtful,  therefore,  of  Cecilia,  to  have  an  eye  to  the  outlay, 
for,  had  she  not  have  anticipated  its  pecuniary  consequence 
to  Alfred,  the  letters  necessarily  would  have  been  few  and 
far  between. 
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Almost  daily,  letters  were  interchanged  ; and  the  hopes  ol' 
each  fed  by  renewed  vows.  Louise  was  an  inflexible  con- 
fidante, cunning  only  in  the  progress  of  love.  So  interested 
was  she  in  its  conduct,  that,  when  the  communication  of 
very  particular  intelligence  was  a matter  of  moment — too 
secret  to  be  intrusted  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  post-office  — 
she  booked  herself  for  the  road,  and  coaching  away  to  the 
pretty  little  town  in  Leitrim  where  Clarkson  resided,  bore  to 
him  the  love  missive  herself. 

Frequent  conversations  had  taken  place  in  TeiTcra  about 
Cecilia’s  vagaries  and  the  worthlessness  of  the  soldiery. 
The  sappers  especially  came  in  for  a strong  share  of  abuse. 
The  strict  duenna  and  the  inexorable  castellan  knew  them 
well.  The  only  thing  tliat  puzzled  the  antique  couple  was 
the  employment  of  such  people  on  a service  apparently  so 
respectable.  This  they  accounted  for  (to  suit  the  occasion) 
by  remarking,  that  being  no  better  than  serfs,  they  were 
ready,  lor  a shilling  a day,  to  do  any  dirty  work  ; or  perpe- 
trate any  enormity  that  their  officers  or  the  government 
might  call  on  them  to  execute.  In  a reprimanding  spirit, 
the  castellan,  backed  by  his  grim  wife,  advised  her  to  relin- 
quish all  ideas  of  the  low  creature  she  had  honored  by  her 
notice.  As  she  did  not  attempt  to  defend  her  conduct,  or 
advance  a syllable  to  vindicate  Clarkson’s  character,  the  old 
pair  assumed,  that  the  desired  aversion  to  the  red-coat  had 
happily  set  in.  Taking  this,  with  other  obvious  symptoms 
of  listlessness  into  consideration  ; thinking  moreover  that  she 
was  now,  not  only  resigned  to  the  will  of  her  family,  but 
sensible  of  the  dishonor  her  conduct  would  give  rise  to,  if 
she  blindly  followed  her  own  dictates  opposed  to  the  enlight- 
ened experience  of  her  father,  the  guarchans  of  T errera  were 
sufficiently  unselfish  to  recommend  the  return  of  Cecilia  to 
the  Hall. 

Overjoyed  at  the  intelligence,  the  counsellor  instantly 
requested  Ceciha  to  repair  to  her  home.  The  summons  was 
new  life  to  her.  Her  departure  being  fixed  for  the  next  day, 
she  was  astir  early.  To  Louise  she  presented  an  elegant 
remembrancer  accompanied  by  thanks  and  embraces.  Then, 
securing  the  promise  of  her  future  services,  should  she  need 
them,  the  young  captive,  like  an  uncaged  bird,  flew  from  the 
gloomy  residence  of  Terrera. 

At  night,  travel-worn  and  tired,  she  drove  up  to  the  Hall. 
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The  counsellor  was  at  the  porch  ready  to  receive  her;  and 
carrying  her  from  the  carriage  within  the  mansion,  clasped  her 
in  his  arms,  and  covered  her  cheek  with  tokens  of  paternal 
love.  Gratefully  she  accepted  them  ; and  in  high  spirits  re- 
tired to  the  chamber  where  from  infancy  she  had  slept,  and 
dreamed  throughout  the  night  of  the  bliss  that  awaited  her. 

At  home  again,  she  was  resolved  to  lessen  the  probability 
of  another  separation,  by  a union  which  no  earthly  power 
could  dissolve.  She  was  not  umnindful  of  the  duty  she 
owed  to  her  father ; but  her  heart  was  at  her  own  disposal. 
To  reject  any  attempt  to  tamper  with  her  feelings  could  not 
be  strained  into  the  sin  of  disobedience.  It  was  the  stand  of 
nature  against  an  excess  of  parental  zeal,  actuated  less  by  a 
wish  to  see  her  happy,  than  to  promote  his  pride.  He  was 
far  past  the  age  to  comprehend  the  sympathies  and  emotions 
of  youth ; and  she  had  too  tender  a mind  to  understand  the 
force  of  his  cool  desire,  to  barter  away  her  eartlily  felicity  for 
the  baubles  of  rank  and  position.  This  was  his  object.  Out 
of  the  question,  therefore,  to  seek  his  sanction  to  her 
piu'poses,  she  had  no  alternative  but  to  carry  them  out  in 
secret. 

The  day  opened  only  to  give  her  opportunities  for  ma- 
turing her  plans  and  suggesting  them  to  Alfred.  At  night, 
through  the  intervention  of  Oliver — that  faithless  intriguer 
— the  lovers  passed  an  hour  of  delight  in  the  old  bower. 
Oliver  held  Iris  peace ; and  the  twin  souls  parted  without  an 
interference  they  could  not  but  occasionally  have  had  mis- 
givings would  be  repeated. 

All  was  arranged.  Within  a month  they  were  to  be  one ; 
to  live  each  for  the  other— “for  better  for  worse.”  Both 
were  busy  in  their  respective  departments ; and  as  time 
rolled  up  “ the  license  ” was  bought,  rings  obtained,  the 
carriage  hired  to  bear  them  away ; and  the  clergyman  who 
was  to  perform  the  ceremony,  in  a church  some  ten  miles 
distant,  had  agreed,  with  a generous  sacrifice  of  two  hours’ 
rest  on  the  payment  beforehand  of  double  fees,  enlarged 
because  the  marriage  was  to  be  by  license,  to  join  the  faithful 
lovers  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony  at  eight  o’clock  the 
next  morning. 

“ At  that  hour,”  said  the  vicar,  impressively,  as  Clarkson 
quitted  the  porch-steps  of  the  snug  little  parsonage,  “ the 
door  of  the  church  will  not  only  be  open,  but  I will  be 
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within  the  altar-rails,  surpliccd,  with  book  in  hand,  ready, 
when  the  clock  strikes  eight,  to  do  you  service.” 

“ I’m  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,”  returned  Clarkson. 

“ Not  at  all.  The  obligation  is  mine,  for  I feel  flattered 
that  you  should  have  selected  my  church  lor  so  interesting  an 
event  instead  of  your  own  parish  church.” 

“ You  said,  I think,  that  the  service  could  not  take  place 
before  eight  ?” 

“ That  is  the  earliest  canonical  hour.” 

Clarkson  bowed,  and  bounding  from  the  parsonage -gate, 
walked  home,  too  elated  to  feel  tired  or  hungry,  or  even  to 
sleep  when  night  invited  him  to  rest. 

IMorning  came.  At  half-past  four  o’clock,  Cecilia  quitted 
her  chamber,  moving  from  passage  to  stair,  and  from  stair  to 
hall,  as  if  she  were  a myth,  without  the  power  of  producing 
sound.  Oliver,  by  arrangement,  was  ready  to  do  her 
bidding  and  receive  the  crowning  consideration  for  a signal 
act  of  devotion.  He  had  already  lit  the  lamp  in  the  hall, 
and  under  its  sombre  rays,  barely  enough  to  show  her  the 
way,  she  approached  the  entrance. 

“ Hivin  bliss  you,  miss,  this  happy  mornin’ !”  said  Oliver, 
bursting  to  express  his  congratulation. 

“ Thank  you,  Oliver,”  said  she,  in  a low,  tremulous  voice. 
“You  have  been  faithful  to  me.  Take  this  as  an  earnest  of 
my  future  recollection.” 

“ I will,  miss,”  said  he,  receiving  the  present.  “ Shure 
Oliver  ’ll  kape  it  to  the  day  ov  his  death  fer  yer  sake,  iv 
it’s  nat  too  great  a liberty  to  think  ov  ye  win  yer  marrid.” 

“ Open  the  door,  Oliver and  the  door,  flying  open  noise- 
lessly, Cecilia,  with  a firm  bearing,  stepped  into  the  walk, 
and  passing  the  garden-gate,  committed  herself  to  the  road. 
Oliver  followed,  with  a musketoon  he  had  taken  from  the 
armoury,  to  guard  her  from  alarm  or  insult.  This  was  its 
professed  object ; but  the  real  intention  of  bearing  it  was  to 
protect  himself 

In  less  time,  perhaps,  than  an  hour  she  had  reached  the 
“ directing  post  ” at  the  furthest  end  of  the  village,  where 
the  carriage,  ready  for  starting,  waited  the  bridal  pair.  The 
heavy-coated  groom  was  on  the  box,  eager  to  apply  the 
whip  and  make  short  work  of  the  road.  Clarkson  was  there 
to  welcome  Cecilia ; and  if,  in  the  darkness,  which  ren- 
dered everything  almost  invisible,  he  led  her  to  the  oflf-side 
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of  the  vehicle,  and  cheered  her  by  a tangible  indication  of 
his  gratitude  for  her  fidelity  and  love,  who  will  not  say  it 
was  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected  ? This  accom- 
plished, they  took  their  seats,  and  the  coach  rolled  away  to 
the  distant  church. 

Meanwhile,  Oliver  strode  home.  Timidly,  with  the  mus- 
ketoon  shouldered,  he  paced  over  the  lonely  road,  meditating 
on  his  duty  and  his  promise,  startled  now  and  then  by  a 
fancied  stir  as  of  some  one  approaching,  which  drove  the 
shivering  footman  to  a posture  of  defence.  Promises  he 
knew  ^vere  frail  things.  Duty,  however,  was  a virtue  from 
which  he  could  not  escape,  except  by  wicked  neglect. 
Treacherous  he  never  had  been,  so  he  thought;  and,  of 
course,  in  this  matter  it  would  not  be  honest  to  show  callous- 
ness to  the  interests  and  fair  fame  of  a master  who,  though 
he  had  unquestionably  given  him  wretclied  wages — scarcely 
enough  to  buy  ribbons  for  his  dress  shoes — was,  nevertheless, 
kind  to  him.  The  end  of  his  reasoning  was,  it  would  be 
to  his  advantage  to  break  the  secret  immediately  on  his 
return. 

Ee-entering  the  Hall,  and  shooting  the  bolts  of  the  entrance- 
door  to  secure  it,  Oliver  rehung  the  old  blunderbuss  on  the 
armoury-wall,  and  running  upstairs,  thundered  at  the  coun- 
sellor’s chamber. 

“ Thieves  1 thieves !”  roared  the  counsellor,  awaking. 
“ By  Gr — d.  I’ll  shoot  you  ! Thieves  !” 

“ No,  sir.  It’s  Oliver.” 

“Who?” 

“ Oliver,  yer  worship.” 

“What  the  devil  do  you  want  at  this  early  hour  of  the 
morning  ?” 

“ Git  up,  sir.  Dhress  yerself  in  a jiffy,  or,  be  Sint  Jakers, 
yer  lost  I” ' 

“ Is  the  house  on  fire?  Where  is  it  burning?” 

“ There’s  no  fire,  yer  banner ; but  Miss  Sasalia’s  gone  !” 

“Gone!  Where  to?”  roared  the  counsellor,  opening  the 
door,  and  tying  the  sash  of  his  dressing-gown. 

“ She’s  druv  to  church  !” 

“ How  do  you  know?” 

“ Misthress  tuck  me  wid  her  to  the  finger-post  at  the  ind 
ov  th’  village ; an’  the  moment  I saw  her  in  the  coach,  I 
tuck  to  me  heels  to  tell  ye  all  about  it.” 
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“Why  didn’t  you  come  to  me  before?”  roared  the  coun- 
sellor. 

“ Shure,  how  could  I,  win  Miss  Sasalia  obligated  me  to 
obey  her  ordhers  ?” 

“ How  did  you  know  she  was  going?” 

“ Marely  me  own  suspicion.  Iver  since  Misthress  re- 
turned to  the  Hall  I’ve  bin  watchin’  her ; an’  this  mornin’ — 
God  help  me  in  yer  sarvice — I was  fortchunit  enou^rh  to  see 
all.” 

“ Was  she  not  surprised  ?”  exclaimed  the  counsellor,  tug- 
ging on  his  boots. 

“ In  troth,  no.  She  was  as  cool  as  a snowball ; an’  she 
made  no  more  to  do  but  press’d  me  to  her  aid,  as  iv  I’d  bin 
the  masther  ov  her  sacrits  all  along.” 

“ And  have  you  ?”  asked  the  great  Janson,  in  a suspicious 
tone. 

“ What  I know  was  lam’d  by  intilligence  an’  fidelity  in 
yer  sarvice,  an’  in  no"  other  way,  as  I hope  fer  hiven  an’ 
higher  wages,  sir.” 

This  conversation  was  going  on,  while  Oliver,  with  the 
address  of  a thorougli  servant,  was  lighting  the  bedroom- 
lamp,  assisting  the  counsellor  to  dress,  pouring  out  water  for 
a hasty  ablution,  and  advising  him  not  to  think  of  shaving 
till  he  returned. 

“ What  time  is  it  now?”  asked  the  counsellor. 

“ Half-past  six,”  said  Oliver,  after  consulting  the  time- 
piece on  the  mantel-shelf,  and  deriving  assurance  of  its  cor- 
rectness by  listening  to  the  measured  tick  of  its  pendulum. 

“ Where  is  the  marriage  to  take  place  ?” 

“ At  Sint  Bridgit’s,  in  Bally loveen,  sir.” 

“ When  is  it  legal  to  commence  the  service?” 

“ Arrah  now,  sir ; shure  you  know  betther  than  me.” 
“Yes,  let  me  see — eight  o’clock’s  the  time.  Go,  Oliver, 
quick,  and  tell  Corrall  Donachy  to  saddle  Nutmeg  instantly, 
and  bring  him  to  the  door.” 

“ I will,  sir.” 

Oliver  vanished ; and  before  the  counsellor  was  ready. 
Nutmeg,  in  the  caparison  of  a wealthy  owner,  was  snorting 
and  pawing  at  the  entrance.  Presently,  down  came  the 
great  Janson ; and  vaulting  into  the  saddle.  Nutmeg  shot  off 
at  a hot  pace,  as  the  rider  fixed  his  spurred  boots  in  the 
stirrups,  and  pressed  the  spiked  rowels,  not  very  agreeably, 
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into  the  quaking  sides  of  the  hack.  Oliver,  alive  to  his 
duty,  had  opened  the  gate  which  led  into  the  road.  Away 
went  Nutmeg  and  the  counsellor,  dashing  along  the  high- 
way, with  a speed  unchecked  by  the  darkness,  till  a fence, 
unseen  by  the  rider,  brought  both  to  the  ground.  For- 
tunately for  the  counsellor’s  bones  and  his  neck,  he  was 
thrown  among  a pile  of  old  straw,  which  was  in  a transition 
state  from  rubbish  to  manure.  Nutmeg,  escaping  with  a 
few  scratches,  was  soon  erect  again;  while  the  counsellor, 
only  a little  shaken,  readjusted  himself,  and  was  no  sooner 
mounted  than,  without  touch  of  spur  or  whip.  Nutmeg  shot 
off  at  a furious  gallop. 

In  time,  the  bridal  pair  had  reached  St.  Bridget’s,  and 
sending  the  carriage  about  half  a mile  onwards,  left  their 
cloaks  in  the  vestry,  and  moved  up  the  aisle  towards  the 
altar  in  bridal  costume.  In  her  simple  attire,  and  that  meek 
wreath  of  orange-bloom,  she  looked  lovely.  For  such  beauty 
Clarkson  was  a meet  match.  On  both  their  cheeks  was  a 
w^arm  spot,  softened  into  the  surrounding  paleness  like  a 
dissolving  blush ; and  a faint  smile,  as  much  as  was  proper 
in  so  sacred  a place,  added  grace  to  charms  which  natui’e,  in 
each,  had  made  all  but  perfect. 

“ My  dearest,”  whispered  Cecilia,  somewhat  alarmed, 
“ one  thing  I have  forgotten  ! The  attendance  of  friends  to 
share  in  the  service  has  escaped  my  attention !” 

“ It  has  not  escaped  mine,”  rejoined  Alfred,  pressing  her 
hand.  “ Look,”  added  he,  as  two  people  were  advancing, 
with  measured  pace,  along  the  aisle,  “ here  are  our  friends !” 

“ What  ? Louise  ! dear  Louise  !”  exclaimed  Cecilia,  run- 
ning towards  her,  unable  to  suppress  her  joy.  “ And  have 
you  come,  in  your  faithfulness,  to  assist  us  at  our  wed- 
ding ?” 

“Yes,  miss;  and  proud  I shall  ever  be  to  know  that  I 
was  deemed  worthy  of  selection  for  your  bridesmaid.” 

“Bridesmaid  I My  bridesmaid!  Oh,  how  happy  I am! 
Well,  this  is  very  kind.” 

“ My  brother  Philip,”  said  Alfred,  introducing  his  kin. 

“Fm  happy  to  meet  you  on  this  joyful  occasion.  Miss 
Janson,”  said  Philip,  using  his  best  manners  and  his  best 
smile. 

“ Not  more  so  than  I am  to  meet  you,”  replied  Cecilia, 
bending.  “ Oh  ! Alfred  ! how  shall  I repay  you  for  all  this 
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trouble  ? How  thoughtful  of  you  ! Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable.  Ihn  delighted,  Mr.  Clarkson,  with  this  intro- 
duction. Let  me  call  you  Philip,  for  why  should  I not  when 
you  are  my  brother?” 

Philip  had  no  time  to  show  how  prettily  he  could  have 
acknowledged  this  sisterly  recognition,  for  the  clock  having 
struck  eight,  the  party  moved  to  the  altar,  and  taking  their 
stations  at  the  rails,  the  clergyman,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a 
hurry  for  his  breakfast,  commenced  to  gabble  through  the 
service. 

He  was  just  about  to  conclude  his  charge  to  the  matri- 
monial candidates,  when  the  tramp  of  a horse,  pulled  up 
from  the  gallop,  was  heard  at  the  church  entrance.  The 
vicar  then  went  on,  finished  the  charge,  and  paused  to  hear 
whether  the  bridal  couple  intended  to  urge  any  objection  to 
their  union.  Meanwhile,  the  rider  alighted,  and  tying  his 
hack,  steaming  and  snorting  like  a war-horse,  to  the  iron 
railing  which  enclosed  the  churchyard,  the  counsellor — for 
he  it  was — rushed,  heated  and  anxious,  up  the  aisle,  flou- 
rishing his  whij3,  less  from  rage  than  forgetfulness. 

“ What  means  this  unseemly  haste,  sir?”  asked  the  vicar, 
sternly. 

“ Stop,  sir  ! In  God’s  name,  stop  I I forbid  this  mar- 
riage !” 

“On  what  ground?”  said  the  vicar,  solemnly,  evidently 
displeased  at  the  interruption. 

“ The  laws  of  the  realm  !” 

“ Name  your  reasons.” 

“ She^s  my  daughter.  She’s  under  age,  and  has  left  her 
home  with  this  man  clandestinely.” 

“ Are  you  ready  to  sustain  these  allegations  against  the 
present  marriage  ?” 

“ I am  !” 

“ Then,”  exclaimed  the  vicar,  with  rubrical  formality, 
“ until  such  time  as  the  truth  be  tried,  I pronounce  this 
solemnization  deferred.” 

Cecilia  had  not  heard  a word  of  what  passed.  As  her 
father  entered,  the  blood  rushed  to  her  head,  her  brain 
reeled,  sensation  ceased,  and  falling  on  the  communion- 
cushion,  she  lay  as  dead.  Louise  and  Philip  were  thunder- 
struck. The  counsellor,  powerfully  moved,  gazed  first  at  his 
prostrate  daughter  and  then  at  her  handsome  paramour,  as  if 
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he  regretted  that  parental  duty  compelled  an  interference 
ending  in  such  acute  disappointment.  Clarkson  alone  was 
calm.  Bitter  as  was  the  stroke,  he  received  it  as  his  in- 
evitable doom.  All  his  hopes — all  hers — were  now  sacri- 
ficed to  a father’s  inflexibility ; and  so,  to  end  a scene  it  was 
painful  to  prolong,  Clarkson,  lifting  her  in  his  arms,  carried 
her  to  a seat  in  the  bridal  vehicle,  and  with  an  emotion  he 
could  not  conceal,  affectionately  pressed  her  hand,  and  with 
his  cold  lips  kissed  her  bloodless  cheek.  Another  look — 
another  kiss — it  was  the  last — and  yielding  her,  with  his 
blessing,  to  her  father,  he  tore  himself  away. 

What  else  to  add  is  soon  given.  The  counsellor  took 
effectual  steps  to  prevent  a renewal  of  the  intimacy.  As  a 
favor,  to  his  peace  and  his  daughter  s welfare,  he  requested 
the  officer  of  engineers,  under  whom  Clarkson  was  employed, 
to  have  him  removed ; and  a few  days  after,  he  was  escorted 
to  Ballymena.  His  conduct,  which  before  was  everything 
that  could  be  desired,  became  irregular,  and  he  was  sent  in 
disgrace  to  Woolwich.  In  the  course  of  his  future  service, 
never  hearing  of  Cecilia  Janson,  he  married,  saw  a family 
around  him,  and,  returning  finally  to  Woolwich  from  Corfu, 
sickened  with  a lingering  malady  and  died.^ 

^ I had  heard  of  this  little  romance  when  a boy.  Always  hearing  it  in 
mind,  I took  advantage,  on  the  return  of  Clarkson  from  Corfu,  to  inquire 
into  the  particulars.  Glimpses  he  gave  me  at  different  times  ; but  about 
three  weeks  before  his  death,  he  narrated  the  details  of  the  mesalliance, 
the  salients  of  which,  as  guides  for  future  use,  I wrote  down  at  the  time. 
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STEEPLE  JACK. 

In  climbing  steeples  and  towers,  break-neck  pinnacles  and 
craggy  summits,  in  furtherance  of  the  trigonometrical  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  national  survey  of  the  kingdom, 
Jack  W was  undoubtedly  one  of  its  marvels.  A refer- 

ence to  the  history  of  the  corps,  in  which  his  doings  are 
recorded,  will  prove  this.  To  be  equal  to  any  service  was 
less  his  ambition  than  his  pride.  Extraordinary  perform- 
ances of  exertion  and  skill  were  feats  of  his  daily  life.  Yet, 
while  people  tremblingly  witnessed  his  exploits,  harrowed  by 
terrible  expectations,  he  not  only  carried  them  out  with 
impressionless  stability  and  success,  hardly  willing  to  com- 
prehend the  risk  he  was  incurring,  but,  with  mellowed 
gaiety,  turned  them  into  commonplace  vicissitudes  or  lively 
jokes,  for  the  amusement  of  the  social  coteries  in  which  it 
was  his  pleasure  to  mingle. 

This  athlete  ability,  so  invaluable  to  the  public  service, 
also  came  to  his  aid  in  many  a private  escapade.  His  genius 
was  not  confined  to  steeple-climbing,  nor  were  his  feelings 
blunted  by  perilous  toil.  Like  most  men,  he  was  the  subject 
of  tender  impulses — the  warmer  in  him,  because  his  sensi- 
bilities were  ardent — and,  if  it  be  avowed,  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion  he  was  the  idol  of  a passionate  attachment, 
where  is  the  heart  so  dead  to  sentiment  that  will  not  give 
him  credit  for  yielding,  amid  his  robust  employments,  to  the 
finer  attributes  of  his  nature. 

That  one  so  notable  should  have  been  the  centre  of  an 
orbit  of  fair  friends  is  nothing  remarkable.  The  attentions 
accorded  him  certainly  did  not  spring  Ifom  an  infatuated 
admiration  of  his  personal  appearance.  Ginger-headed,  with 
fiery  whiskers,  and  a white  skin  drawn  over  a rather  ill- 
featured  outline,  splashed  thickly  with  sun-freckles,  he  could 
not,  unless  by  a perverse  appreciation  of  what  constitutes 
the  externals  of  attraction,  be  called  a handsome  man.  He 
was,  however,  smart,  sprightly,  and  erect ; gentle,  winning, 
and  colloquial ; graces  enough  in  all  conscience  to  counteract 
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Ills  grosser  cliaracteristics.  So  many  thought,  and  so  did 
Eleanor — a real  Norfolk  beauty — who  fell  head  over  heels  in 
love  with  the  merry  steeple-climber. 

This  happened  in  1843,  when  Jack  was  labouring  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  S waff  ham.  In  time,  the  intimacy  having 
grown  sufficiently  ripe  to  admit  a more  extended  intercourse, 
Eleanor  invited  him  to  spend  an  evening  with  her  at  the 
house  of  her  mistress.  Frank  and  open,  Jack  would  have 
preferred  the  more  straightforward  way  of  entering  at  the 
front  portal  to  the  less  dignified  one  of  slipping  in  by  the 
back  door ; but  considerations  of  secrecy,  which  she  enjoined, 
insisting  on  this  sneaking  arrangement,  he  willingly  adapted 
himself  to  the  humiliation,  rather  than  hazard  his  character 
for  devotion,  and  so  lose  Eleanor’s  heart. 

Favored  by  the  shades  of  night,  and  an  iron  nerve,  he 
called  at  the  appointed  hour.  He  was  there  to  the  minute. 
Eleanor  ushered  him  up  stairs,  to  a chamber  on  the  second 
story.  So  softly  did  he  follow  her,  his  step  was  as  noiseless 
as  the  crawling  of  a caterpillar.  He  might  have  walked  on 
a cloud — even  on  a spider’s  web — without  forcing  his  foot 
through.  The  window  was  thrown  up  to  admit  the  garden 
fragrance  into  the  room,  and  to  keep  it  cool,  for  the  air 
within  was  sultry ; but  the  view  from  it  was  bounded  by  a 
thickly-foliaged,  heavily-laden  fruit  tree,  which,  growing  a 
few  yards  from  the  house,  made  the  interval  between  appear 
like  an  abyss.  For  view,  Jack  did  not  care  a rap,  nor  did 
Eleanor,  and  so  they  sat  down  to  the  niceties  and  endear- 
ments of  the  evening — such  as  cakes,  ale,  and  kisses — he 
mildly  animated,  she  smiling  and  contented. 

They  had  not  been  seated  very  long,  when  Jack’s  keen 
ear  heard  a foot  creaking  on  the  stairs. 

“ Who’s  that,  Eleanor  ?”  whispered  he,  with  composed 
surprise. 

“ My  mistress  I”  gasped  she,  changing  color,  and  removing 
a few  tell-tale  articles  into  concealment. 

“ Pray,”  returned  he,  “ don’t  alarm  yourself.  Be  cool, 
and  all  will  be  right” 

Of  course  he  was  annoyed  ; and  his  leopard  eye,  spotted 
round  the  iris  with  varying  hues,  between  staring  yellow  and 
dusky  brown,  betokened  the  feeling.  With  the  mistress  he 
did  not  fear  an  interview;  indeed,  he  rather  wished  it; 
but  it  was  otherwise  with  Eleanor.  The  discovery  would 
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assuredly  lead  to  her  dismissal,  and  open  a broad  avenue  for 
calumny,  in  which  her  name  and  virtues  would  be  torn  to 
pieces  with  as  little  concern  as  an  old  guard-report,  or  a paper 
on  ethnology  at  a cheesemonger’s  shop. 

If  ingenuity  and  energy  were  of  any  avail,  he  was  de- 
termined to  save  her.  To  the  window  he  flew.  One 
thought  was  enough  to  make  it  evident  that  a leap  below 
would  savour  very  much  of  insanity.  It  would  break  his 
head  or  his  leg,  or  roll  him  up,  shattered  and  powerless,  on 
the  pavement.  Discovery  then  would  be  certain — the  worse 
for  an  attempt  to  evade  it — and  scandal  would  rankle  with  a 
barbed  tooth,  overwhelming  poor  Eleanor  with  disgrace. 
Still,  something  must  be  done.  There  was  no  time  for 
further  reflection,  and  so  he  relied  on  the  creative  instinct  of 
the  moment  to  clear  himself  and  Miss  Beautiful  from  a 
delicate  difficulty. 

But  Jack  was  not  a man  to  dispense  with  civilities,  even 
in  a crisis.  To  pay  all  due  regard  to  the  fair  sex  he  was 
scrupulous.  Under  the  circumstances,  very  likely,  she 
wished  him  at  Jericho.  She  could  not  understand  his  cool- 
ness. If  not  intended  to  brazen  a disagreeable  interview,  it 
was,  according  to  her  notion  of  it,  something  superhuman. 
With  a pulse  unexcited,  a face  unflushed,  and  a head  un- 
disturbed, he  approached  her.  Smiling,  as  if  nothing  were 
apprehended,  although  he  could  distinctly  hear  a light  foot 
picking  its  way  along  the  passage,  he  quietly  took  Eleanor’s 
hand,  bade  her  “ good-night  ” — stealing  a little  kiss  for  en- 
couragement— and  disappeared  through  the  window,  spring- 
ing, like  a squirrel,  into  the  fruit-tree.  The  next  instant  he 
had  his  pockets  filled  with  pears ; and,  dropping  below  as 
gently  as  a falling  leaf,  was  just  free  of  the  grounds  when 
Eleanor’s  door  was  violently  opened,  and  the  mistress  stalked 
into  the  room. 

How  amazed  she  was,  after  searching  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  chamber,  to  find  that  her  maid  was  its  only 
tenant. 

No  trace  of  a third  party  being  visible,  Eleanor  stood 
before  her  mistress  in  the  collected  stateliness  of  wounded 
integrity,  even  rebuking  her  for  fostering  suspicions  reflecting 
on  her  innocence. 

How  she  fared  after,  tradition  has  not  divulged. 

We  shall  now  follow  Jack  to  his  lodgings.  His 
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was  a fastidious  crone,  over  sixty  years  of  age,  sporting  a 
cilicious  growth  on  her  upper  lip  and  chin,  in  detached, 
grizzly  hairs,  sticking  out  at  depressed  angles  from  the  roots, 
like  the  prongs  of  a garden-rake.  A fellow  at  one  time 
believing  she  had  money,  promised  to  marry  her,  but  not 
being  able  exactly  to  stomach  the  moustache  and  beard,  put 
off  the  nuptials,  day  by  day,  on  various  flimsy  pretexts, 
assigning  as  the  final  one  that,  taking  a spinster,  in  a condi- 
tion so  positively  masculine,  would  subject  him  to  no  end  of 
expense  in  furnishing  for  her  toilet  the  unfeminine  essentials 
of  tweezers  and  razors.  Well,  Mrs.  Bristles,  who,  but  for 
this  unfavorable  turn  in  her  fortunes  would  not  have  been  a 
lodging-house  keeper,  finding  that  Jack  had  imprudently 
remained  out  beyond  the  hour  at  which  it  was  convenient 
for  so  morally  discreet  a woman  to  wait  for  his  return, 
fastened  his  window,  locked,  bolted,  and  chained  the  entrance 
door,  and  retired  for  the  night  to  prayers  and  rest. 

Beaching  home  at  last.  Jack  was  not  surprised  to  perceive, 
that,  treated  as  a scamp,  the  house  was  closed  against  him. 
The  old  lady  was  tucked  up  in  bed,  and,  if  his  auricular 
organs  were  not  at  fault,  he  heard  some  low-pitched  noises, 
chopped  and  broken  at  intervals,  as  if  struggling  through 
narrow  tubes,  choked  up  with  the  debris  of  a habit  she  had 
acquired,  since  the  expected  marriage  had  been  quashed,  that 
convinced  him  she  was  slumbering  soundly.  To  disturb  her 
Avas  not  his  intention,  considering  it  cruel  to  shorten  by  one 
breath  a sleep  so  deep  and  vigorous.  Nor  did  he  intend  to 
impose  on  himself  the  severities  of  a bivouac  with  a coverlet 
aboA^e  him  too  high  in  the  heavens  to  keep  him  warm.  Still, 
had  he  had  pears  enough  and  a few  cigars,  he  would  have 
submitted  stoically  to  the  hardship. 

As  all  the  doors  and  windows  were  secured  from  within, 
it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  he  could  escape  a snooze  on  the 
door-step.  Steeple  Jack,  however,  could  see  farther  than 
most  people.  In  a predicament  of  this  nature,  he  always 
appeared  to  advantage.  Impracticabilities  to  others  were 
trifles  to  him,  for  he  had  the  faculty  of  grasping,  at  sight 
almost,  the  ins  and  outs  of  a difficulty,  and  of  analysing  the 
Avays  and  means  of  mastering  it.  In  fact,  had  he  not  been  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  probity,  he  would  have  made  a suc- 
cessful burglar.  A clerk  by  practice,  he  invariably  carried  a 
penknife ; a plumber  by  trade,  he  knew  more  ways  of  using 
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the  knife  than  mending  pens  and  peeling  pears.  It  was  an 
old-fashioned  window  upon  which  he  had  to  operate — a small, 
rattling  casement,  with  quaint  mouldings  and  grotesque  heads 
— picturesque  as  a relic  of  ancient  cottage  architecture,  but  a 
devilish  bad  one  to  keep  out  the  wind.  Dexterously  opening 
a vein  of  lead,  by  which  the  latticed  panes  were  held  in 
chequered  connexion,  he  removed  one  of  the  diamonds  from 
the  sash.  Through  the  aperture  he  inserted  a couple  of 
fingers,  turned  the  iron  catch  (formed  like  the  tiller  of  a 
corvette),  and,  swinging  the  window  back  on  its  old  hinges, 
vaulted  into  his  domicile.  All  else  was  easily  accomplished. 
The  quarry-pane  was  carefully  replaced,  the  window  re- 
hasped, and,  in  a few  minutes,  Steeple  Jack  was  in  bed, 
joining  the  landlady  (though  in  a separate  room)  in  a 
boisterous  nasal  duet. 

Next  morning  early,  the  landlady  went  into  Jack’s  room 
on  business.  Seeing  him  in  bed,  she  started  ; the  bristles 
on  her  lip  erected  themselves,  and  her  old  visage,  furrowed 
by  the  ravages  of  sixty  winters,  looked  calcined  and  bilious. 
Could  she  believe  her  eyes  ? — Scarcely.  There  he  was,  just 
awaking  from  a refreshing  sleep,  as  if  he  had  not  lost  a wink 
of  his  usual  eight  hours’  repose,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
his  conduct  to  occasion  the  slightest  astonishment.  She  was 
not,  however,  to  be  driven  from  the  evidence  of  her  own 
senses  by  Jack’s  staid  appearance  of  innocence.  But  how 
could  he  have  entered  ? He  had  no  key,  and  even  if  he  had, 
it  was  impossible  he  could  have  used  it,  for  her  own  was  in 
the  keyhole  inside,  turned  in  the  lock.  The  window,  too, 
was  fastened,  she  was  sure  of  that ; and  there  was  no  chimney 
or  other  opening  in  the  apartment,  except  a few  rat-holes 
(very  common  in  old  houses),  through  which  even  a weazel 
could  have  squeezed  itself  A glance  round  the  room  con- 
vinced her  that  everything  remained  in  precisely  the  same 
state  she  had  left  it  over  night.  All  this  puzzled  her. 
Many  strange  incidents  she  had  witnessed  during  her  sixty 

winters,  none  baffling  her  like  this.  She  begged  Mr.W 

to  unravel  the  mystery,  calling  it  singularly  clever  and 
wondrously  curious ; but  Jack  evaded  the  explanation  in 
courteous  pleasantries.  Not  the  slightest  inkling  of  the 
secret  could  she  exact  from  the  amusing  man ; and  so  the 
disappointed  crone,  more  than  ever  persuaded  that  some  dark 
influence  had  given  him  a power  not  common  to  mortals. 
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was  forced,  to  content  herself  with  the  disagreeable  conviction 
tliat  her  lodger,  if  not  an  evil  genius,  was  a near  relation  to 
the  grim  majesty  of  the  nether  world,  with  whom,  (that  is, 
with  Jack,)  it  was  prudent,  for  her  own  sake,  to  keep  on  the 
best  terms. 

And  she  did  keep  on  excellent  terms  with  the  steeple- 
climber,  till  he  was  removed  for  mountain  or  steeple  duty  to 
another  locality. 


Worth  of  a Foraging-cap. — In  the  same  year,  one 
Sunday  afternoon.  Jack  was  returning  from  Yarmouth  to 
Norwich,  in  a steamer  that  plied  between  those  towns. 
When  some  ten  miles  from  the  city,  an  ill-tempered  -gust 
suddenly  springing  up  blew  his  cap  into  the  stream.  Its 
place  could  have  been  promptly  supplied  by  a handkerchief, 
turbaned  above  his  ginger-coloured  brows.  Entertaining, 
however,  a justifiable  detestation  to  any  picnic  expedient, 
he  would  sooner  have  taken  the  chance  of  a coup  de  soldi 
than  appealed  for  cerebral  protection  to  so  chicken-hearted  a 
device.  Besides,  he  had  no  idea  of  allowing  any  of  his 
property  to  walk  off  in  that  unceremonious  way  with  im- 
punity. So  off*  went  his  boots  and  jacket ; and  before  the 
people  on  board  had  time  to  remonstrate  with  him  against 
risking  a peril  so  ridiculously  disproportionate  to  the  object 
sought  to  be  attained  by  it,  he  plunged  over  the  bulwarks 
into  the  spray. 

“ A man  overboard  ! Help  ! who’ll  jump  into  the  river 
to  rescue  him?”  cried  some  excited  males,  unaware  of  Jack’s 
voluntary  immolation. 

Every  countenance  seemed  to  say — “ Don’t  you  wish  you 
may  get  it  ?” 

“ A little  spark  may,  perhaps,  be  hid?” 

“ He’s  in  the  right  element  to  quench  it  then.” 

“ Who  is  he  that  ’ll  save  a life  from  death  ?” 

Who,  indeed  ! 

There  wasn’t  a man  who  had  the  ambition  to  merit,  by  an 
effort  of  daring,  the  gift  of  a silver  medal  and  a vellum 
certificate  (signed  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland),  from 
the  royal  humane  society. 

Well  was  it  that  the  sacrifice  was  unnecessary. 

Many  of  the  passengers  rushed  wildly  about  the  deck, 
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saddened  by  misgivings  that  the  soldier  would  drown ; 
others  simply  gazed,  as  they  would  at  a boat  race,  to  see  how 
the  affair  would  end;  the  gentler  sex  gave  him  their  tears 
and  sympathies,  while  a few  of  the  more  solid  sort — men 
who  had  formed  a high  opinion  of  Jack’s  resolution  and  vigour 
— looked  on  with  passive  admiration  at  his  imposing  but 
reckless  intrepidity. 

“ He’ll  not  hurt,”  exclaimed  Milesian  Ned,  who  had  just 
collected  his  comrade’s  traps.  “ Why,  that  man,”  proceeded 
he,  to  allay  the  prevalent  alarm,  “ wouldn’t  fear  the  Styx 
itself  if  it  came  in  his  way.  He’s  as  fond  of  water  as  a wid- 
geon ; and  if  need  be,  can  swim  without  danger  from 
Shipdam  to  the  German  Ocean.” 

Wliether  Jack  was  as  capable  of  as  much  exertion  as  his 
hyperbolical  friend  boasted,  may  well  be  questioned.  I 
don’t  think  a soul  on  board  believed  it,  nor  did  Milesian 
Ned  expect  it.  For  this  adventure,  however,  Jack  was 
decidedly  equal.  Presently  his  terrier-like  head  appeared 
above  the  foam.  Away  went  his  arms  in  manly  strokes ; 
away  went  he  in  the  strength  of  fearless  endeavour,  and  so 
did  the  steamer.  In  a minute  or  less  his  cap  was  recovered, 
and  grasping  it  within  his  teeth,  he  shot  away  for  the  shore, 
followed  by  the  frantic  cheers  and  bravoes  of  the  passengers. 

Jack  did  not  like  demonstrative  flattery  in  any  shape. 
The  public  would  cheer  any  character,  from  a hangman  to 
the  premier,  or  any  stupid  act,  as  this  one  proved ; but  he 
thought  it  extremely  hard  that  a fellow  could  not  take  a 
little  recreation  to  himself,  without  being  shouted  at  as  if  he 
were  a showman. 

In  the  evening  he  reached  Norwiclr.  When  Milesian 
Ned  found  him,  he  was  sleeping  on  a form,  going  through 
a round  of  aquatic  evolutions,  doubtlessly  dreaming  he  was 
still  in  the  Yare,  swimming  after  his  foraging-cap. 
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HE  WOULD  HAVE  HER— BREECHES  AND  ALL. 

Raegood  fell  in  love  with  a nice  young  girl  at  Lymington. 
Stationed  at  Hurst  Castle,  he  had  to  walk  many  miles  to  see 
her.  To  repeat  the  journey  daily,  however,  he  felt  it  no 
trouble ; and  the  young  minx,  fond  of  a scarlet  coat,  good 
looks,  and  a manly  figure,  rewarded  his  earnestness  by 
accepting  him  as  a suitor,  against  all  comers. 

While  deep  in  his  attention  to  her  (and  there  was  every 
reason  for  it,  if  a graceful  form,  a fair  peach-blossom  coun- 
tenance, teazing  ringlets,  and  the  capacity  to  make  a suet 
pudding,  and  wash  a shirt  were  worth  anything),  he  was 
suddenly  ordered  to  head-quarters  to  embark  for  a remote 
colony.  The  time  for  preparation  was  so  short,  he  could  not 
even  bid  her  good-bye.’^  There  was  no  help  for  it,  and 
Raegood  rattled  away  to  Woolwich,  as  if  the  ship  were  only 
waiting  his  arrival  to  weigh  anchor  and  sail. 

Reaching  head-quarters,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  the  vessel  to  receive  him  had  not  even  been  named. 
Raegood  breathed  again,  for  he  was  in  a state  of  vapour 
before.  Prompt  in  energy,  he  at  once  arranged  for  pub- 
lishing the  banns  the  ensuing  Sunday,  and  then  wrote  to 
Lizziel,  detailing  the  occasion  of  his  removal,  the  chances  of 
his  detention,  and  the  necessity  for  settling  at  once  the  end 
of  their  intimacy. 

In  dignified  suspense,  Raegood  waited  her  determination. 
There  were  reasons  why  she  should  not  accept  the  proposal. 
A long  voyage  before  her,  pent  up  in  a small  berth  ; a honey- 
moon at  sea  ; torturing  sickness  from  a rolling  ship,  and  the 
smell  of  rum,  tar,  and  rope ; expatriation  to  a distant  shore 
among  strangers  and  ferocious  goldfinders  ; and  the  uncertain 
future.  But  she  was  too  deeply  implicated  by  her  feelings, 
her  preference,  and  her  hopes,  to  allow  difficulties  of  this 
nature  to  interfere  with  her  purposes ; and  Lizziel,  with  as 
much  affection  as  magnanimity,  gave  a modest  yet  un- 
hesitating consent. 
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She  had  a mistress,  a venerable  lady  of  exquisite  notions 
and  pride,  who  possessed  all  tlie  artlhcial  accomplisliments 
of  her  sex,  from  high-heeled  boots  to  a set  of  beautifully- 
manufactured  teeth,  and  suffered  all  sorts  of  feminine  mala- 
dies, from  simple  hysterics  to  raging  tlc-douloureux.  Her 
temper  was  changeable,  displaying  itself  in  cross  moods 
independently  of  visible  causes — calm  now,  fiery  then. 

“ Idease,  ma’am,”  said  Lizziel,  blushing,  having  been  called 
in  after  tapping  at  the  drawing-room  door,  “ I wish  to  speak 
to  you.” 

“ What  about,  Lizziel?” 

“ Why,  ma’am — you  see — I want,  if  you  have  no  objection, 
to  give  warning,  ma’am.” 

“ What!  to  leave  me — after  living  in  my  service  so  many 
years  ? Impossible  1 Where  are  you  going  ?” 

“ Nowhere  particular,”  said  Lizziel,  lifting  up  the  end  of 
her  silk  apron,  just  large  enough  to  cover  a tea-caddy,  and 
plucking  nervously  at  the  corner.  “ Indeed,  ma’am,”  added 
she,  mustering  up  her  scattered  courage,  and  averting  her 
head,  “ I’m  going  to  be  married,  ma’am.” 

“ Married  I It’s  the  last  thing  I should  have  thought  of 
you.  Still.  I hope  your  choice  is  a ^ood  one.'' 

‘‘  I hope  it  is.” 

“ When  are  you  to  be  married?” 

“ In  three  weeks,  ma’am.” 

“ Oh,  very  well.  I can  have  no  objection,  although  in 
doing  so,  you  behave  to  me  with  disgusting  ingratitude 
and  the  venerable  lady  just  then  was  attacked  with  a pleu- 
ritic shoot  in  her  left  side.  “Yes,  yes,”  she  continued, 
scarcely  aware  of  what  she  was  saying,  “ you  may  leave 
at  once  if  you  like,  for  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  supply 
the  place  of  an  inconsiderate  girl.” 

“ It  would,  I am  sure,  inconvenience  you,  ma’am,  were  I 
to  leave  now.  If  it  will  suit  your  pleasure,  I will  remain  in 
your  service  till  the  time  I have  named  expires.” 

The  lady,  seized  with  a fit  of  coughing,  could  not  make 
an  intelligible  reply,  and  Lizziel,  under  cover  of  the  pa- 
roxysms, bowed  herself  out,  happy  that  she  had  escaped 
without  violence. 

Three  weeks  ran  away  quickly  enough;  and  Eaegood, 
having  completed  his  nuptial  arrangements,  gave  final  in- 
structions for  Lizziel’ s guidance  in  repairing  to  Woolwich. 
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Meanwhile,  the  old  lady  repented  of  her  acquiescence,  and 
dared  Lizziel  to  quit  under  a legal  month. 

But,  ma’am,”  said  Lizziel,  calmly,  “ you  agreed  to  my 
leaving  at  three  weeks.” 

“No  such  thing,”  screamed  the  mistress,  hysterically. 

“ If  you’ll  take  time  to  recollect,  ma’am,  you’ll  find  you 
did.  Indeed,  ma’am,  I must  leave  to-day, persisted  Lizziel, 
seeing  it  would  not  do  to  be  trifled  with. 

“ You  shall  not.” 

“ By  law  I can  do  so  by  relinquishing  my  wages,  which  I 
willingly  give  up  to  you,  ma’am.” 

“ To  me  ! To  some  poor-box,  perhaps,  for  you  shanT  have 
them.  If  it’s  law  you  want.  I’ll  show  you  what  it  is.  If 
you  attempt  to  leave,  mark  me  well,  it  shall  be  in  the  custody 
of  a policeman.” 

Lizziel  now  began  to  think  there  was  no  law  that  could 
serve  her  in  her  extremity ; and  the  threat  of  committing 
her  to  the  rude  mercies  of  a policeman,  was  more  than  she 
had  courage  to  question.  It  was  useless  to  reason  with  a 
choleric  old  dame,  and  so  Lizziel,  too  accessible  to  fear, 
caught  the  door  in  her  hand,  and  passed  without  remon- 
strance into  her  room. 

What  was  to  be  done?  She  could  not  stir;  the  law 
bound  her  hand  and  foot  for  a month ; and  despairing  of 
fulfilling  her  promise,  she  reluctantly  informed  her  lover  that 
their  union  was  impracticable. 

Eaegood  was  not  without  strength  of  mind  and  firmness  of 
purpose.  He  wrote  to  her  immediately,  bidding  her  bear 
on  for  a few  more  hours,  when  he  would  come  himself  to 
assist  her  in  braving  the  trial.  Away  went  Eaegood  by  a 
fast  train  to  Portsmouth,  where,  seeing  an  ancient  beau  of  an 
oflflcer,  possessing  all  the  juvenility  of  youth,  except  that 
a few  long  grizzly  hairs  straggled  from  beneath  the  brim  of 
a neat  hat,  and  danced  about  his  ears  and  coat- collar  with 
every  puflp  of  wind,  he  thought  it  prudent,  being  in  plain 
clothes,  to  tender  him  the  military  salute. 

The  general  acknowledged  the  compliment  gracefully, 
and  both  approached.  ^ 

“ Where  did  we  meet  before  ?”  asked  the  general,  smiling, 
and  showing  a set  of  incomparable  ivories,  not  the  least 
indebted  for  their  regularity  and  whiteness  to  dental  science. 

“ I’m  sergeant  Eaegood,  sir.” 
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“ Really ; I’m  glad  to  see  you for  the  general  was 
proverbially  polite.  “ But  why,”  added  he,  “ are  you 
dressed  in  plain  clothes  ? This  is  not  exactly  correct,  you 
know.” 

And  Raegood  gave  a full,  true,  and  particular  account  of 
the  occasion  of  his  secret  visit. 

“ Ha ! ha !”  cried  the  ancient  beau,  laughing  heartily ; 
“ that’s  capital.  Ha ! ha ! you’ve  done  very  right — very 
right.  If  you  want  any  assistance,  only  let  me  know,  and 
I shall  be  glad  to  give  you  a helping  hand.” 

No  doubt  of  it ! No  officer  in  the  British  army,  be  he  old 
or  young,  would  have  entered  into  an  affair  of  the  kind 
more  knightly  than  he,  and  have  tried  his  best  to  gain,  for 
himself,  at  least,  the  larger  share  of  the  lady’s  affection  and 
favor. 

His  service,  however,  was  not  needed. 

Rapid  conveyances  took  Raegood  to  Lymington,  when  the 
night  had  fallen  blackly  over  the  town  ; and  racing  off  to  the 
abode  of  the  venerable  lady,  arrived  there  at  the  hour  when 
she  had  retired  to  rest.  Instantly  he  commenced  operations. 
Lizziel’s  things  were  soon  packed,  her  boxes  locked,  corded, 
and  removed ; and  the  bride-elect,  disguised  for  escape,  was 
spirited  away  without  noise  or  alarm,  while  the  exquisite 
dame  was  snoring  away  her  day’s  fatigue  and  a thousand 
pains  beside,  in  sleep. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  notice  the  ramifications  of  the  lady’s 
surprise  on  awaking  next  morning  to  find  that  her  bedroom- 
bell  was  kept  in  a perpetual  state  of  oscillation  to  no  purpose. 
Ring-ring-ting^a-ling-a-ling  ! Devil  the  Lizziel  was  there  to 
supply  her  with  hot  coffee  and  lace  her  bodice,  &c.,  &c. 
Out  rushed  the  lady  from  a bed  she  ought,  according  to 
custom,  to  have  pressed  for  three  hours  longer,  and  robing 
herself  in  a morning  dress  of  surpassing  richness,  and 
covering  her  feet  with  a pair  of  slippers  that  cost  sixpence 
a stitch,  she  searched  the  house,  and  was  horrified  to  learn 
that  her  faithful  maid  had  quitted  her  roof  for  ever. 

Next  day,  the  bridal  couple  reached  Woolwich.  Raegood 
at  once  waited  on  the  rector,  who,  good  soul,  consented  to 
ratify  their  wish  next  morning.  At  the  appointed  hour  the 
parties  appeared  in  the  parish  church,  Raegood  with  his 
knapsack  on  and  musket  in  hand;  and  the  blushing  in- 
amorata, dispensing  with  orange-blossoms,  nuptial  bouquet, 
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and  virgin  veil,  presented  herself  in  stern  travelling  costume. 
A few  ticks  after  eight  o’clock  the  twin  souls  were  husband 
and  wife. 

Hardly  had  the  rector  given  his  blessing  to  the  couple, 
when  poor  Pennycook,  who  afterwards  fell  in  the  Crimea, 
threw  his  massive  arms  around  the  fair  neck  of  the  new  wife, 
and  nearly  breaking  her  neck  and  smashing  her  duck  of  a 
bonnet,  in  his  robust  ardour,  gave  her  a kiss  that  might  have 
been  heard  in  echoes  wandering  up  and  down  the  aisles, 
and  simpering  among  the  recesses  and  pipes  of  old  mother 
Withers’  organ. 

“ Why  did  you  do  that,  Pennycook  ?”  said  I,  red  with 
shame. 

“To  prevent  you  doin’  it,”  said  he,  smiling. 

A bystander  told  me  it  was  usual  to  take  advantage  of  the 
husband,  and  cheat  him,  if  possible,  of  the  first  kiss. 

At  such  an  intimation  I could  only  be  silent,  though 
I felt  that  the  practice  was  as  unchaste  as  indecorous. 

While  in  the  vestry,  contemplating  the  hymeneal  but 
martial  scene,  the  rector  made  many  kind  inquiries  of  the 
couple  about  the  arrangements  they  had  made  for  the  journey 
by  sea,  and  expressed  a hope  that  the  lady  had  her  trousseau 
ready. 

“ Trowsers  ?”  whispered  Pennycook,  with  a dash  of  hu- 
morous astonishment  in  his  countenance,  thinking  it  very 
strange  that  a clergyman  should  make  allusion  to  the  bride’s 
inexpressibles.  “ Oh,  yes,  sir,”  added  he,  with  a sly  wink, 
“ it's  all  right,  sir  ; she  has  them  on !” 

The  registry  being  duly  signed,  the  happy  couple  shot 
from  the  church,  and  in  ten  minutes  they  were  on  ship- 
board, under  weigh  for  the  colony  of  Victoria. 
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A RUM  DOCTOR. 

Slashing  Jim  and  Bill  Martel  formed  two  of  the  Niger 
expedition  in  1841.  When  the  fever  set  in,  they  were  in 
the  river  Tchadda,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cong  Mountains.  Like 
a great  number  more,  Jim  was  attacked  with  the  malady, 
and  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery. 

“ Bill,”  said  he  to  Martel,  putting  on  a most  pitiful  face, 
“ it’s  all  up  with  me  ; I can’t  last  through  the  night.  As  I 
haven’t  time  to  make  a will,  I must  settle  my  earthly 
concerns  at  once.  Here’s  eighteen  dollars.  Should  I die 
first,  they  are  yours  ; should  you  die  after,  give  them  to 
some  one  else.” 

The  stocking  which  contained  the  hoard  was  accordingly 
delivered  to  Martel,  who  tied  it  round  his  waist,  inside  his 
girdle.  Bill  then  helped  the  sufferer  into  his  hammock,  and 
the  Slasher,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  kindness,  held  out  his 
fevered  hand,  and  grasping  the  friendly  fist  of  his  comrade, 
bade  him  an  everkisting  “good-bye.” 

“ Come,  Jimmy,”  returned  Martel,  with  the  smallest 
possible  tear  in  his  eye,  “ don’t  go  on  in  this  way.  K you 
are  to  croak,  croak  game  to  the  last.” 

Slashing  Jim  said  nothing,  as  the  exertion  of  speaking 
was  painful ; and  Martel  retired  to  manufacture  a solacing 
drink  for  the  dying  man.  It  was  a regular  stiff  dose  of 
rum,  with  a little  water  admixed,  to  mollify  the  fire  of  the 
spirit. 

“Here,  Jimmy,”  said  Martel,  on  returning;  “take  this, 
my  hearty  ; if  it  won’t  do  you  any  good,  it’ll  make  you  slip 
your  wind  quite  easy.  Drink  it,  an’  I’ll  say  grace.” 

Jimmy  took  the  tot,  never  yielding  it  till  the  last  dfain 
was  in  his  mouth.  Then  stretching  himself  in  his  hammock, 
he  muttered  his  thanks,  while  the  liquor  still  rattled  in  his 
throat;  and  Martel  left  him,  expecting  next  morning  to 
behold  the  ghost  of  his  comrade. 

When  the  following  day  had  fairly  broken,  Martel  went 
to  see  the  Slasher’s  corpse,  and  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices 
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to  liis  remains ! but,  to  Bill’s  amazement,  Jimmy  was  back- 
ing out  of  tlie  hammock  with  an  alacrity  very  difierent  to 
what  he  exhibited  when  getting  into  it.  The  moment  his 
feet  reached  the  deck,  and  his  eyes,  unobstructed  by  canvas 
and  lashings,  fell  on  the  doctor,  the  Slasher  rushed  up  to  him, 
and  shook  him  by  the  hand,  as  though  the  strength  of  the 
entire  ship’s  company  was  concentrated  in  his  grasp. 

“ How  are  you  ? how  are  you,  my  boy  ?”  asked  Jimmy, 
running  OA'er  with  joy. 

“ How  are  you  f glad  to  see  you  again,”  said  Martel, 
warmly. 

“ Ah,  Bill !”  said  the  Slasher.  “ I cannot  tell  you  what 
I’ve  suffered.” 

“ That  I b’lieve,”  interrupted  Bill,  “ for  you  were  too 
drunk.” 

“ Never  mind,”  returned  Jimmy.  Here  I am,  well  an’ 
hearty,  not  a croaker,  as  I expected.  All  is  due  to  that  rum 
o’  yourn,  an’  ‘ the  grace  afore  meat’  Now  to  business. 
Bill.  I always  like  to  pint  the  bricks  when  the  mortar’s 
dry.”  (Jimmy  was  a bricklayer.)  “You  know  our  agree- 
ment about  the  dollars  ?” 

“ Sartinly,”  said  Martel,  rummaging  in  the  folds  of  his 
flannel-shirt. 

“ Fork  them  out,  then,”  returned  the  Slasher,  playfully. 

“ With  ever  so  much  pleasure.  There  they  are,”  said 
Martel,  handing  the  heavy  stocking  to  the  owner.  “ And 
although  that  pint  o’  Jamaica  that  saved  your  life  has  cheated 
me  of  eighteen  dollars,  I wish  the  transfer  was  a sackful  o’ 
gold,  and  you  had  the  generosity  to  share  it  with  me.” 

“ Thankee,  Bill,”  said  the  Slasher,  hitching  his  trowsers 
with  the  healthiness  of  a thorough  seaman.  “ A comrade’s 
like  a friend — seldom  found.  I have  found  one,  I’m  proud 
to  say,  an’  I trust  to  be  as  generous  as  you  expect.” 

“ I expect  nothin’.” 

“ And  I don’t  intend  to  give  anythin’.” 

“ That’s  as  it  should  be.  Among  comrades  everything’s 
in  common.” 

“ No  doubt  of  it.” 

“ I hope  you’ll  always  be  of  the  same  mind,”  said  Martel. 
“ You  see,”  added  he,  with  a moralizing  air,  “there’s  virtue 
in  rum.  It  was  hit  or  miss  with  you.  But  don’t  let’s 
abuse  it.” 
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“I  never  do,”  interrupted  Slashing  Jimmy.  (What  a 
crammer!  he  was  a confirmed  swill-tub,  and  Martel  was 
even  worse.) 

“ It"s  worthy  of  better  treatment,”  continued  Martel ; 
“an’  when  one  of  them  thin-faced  water-drinkers  speaks 
against  its  proper  use  (sober  men  like  us  never  take  more 
than  is  necessary  to  make  us  go  through  our  duties  an’ 
hardsliips),  throw  your  case,  Jimmy,  in  his  teeth,  which 
will  break  them,  if  he’s  any ; an’  ask  him  if  hever  he 
knew  a dead  man  brought  to  life  by  drinking  a pint  o’ 
water  ?” 


A Freak  in  the  Belfry. — The  good  people  of  St.  Paul’s 
in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  were  one  Sunday  morning  inter- 
rupted in  their  devotions  by  an  unusual  freak.  In  the 
heart  of  the  service  the  bells  tolled  with  a dissonant  j angle  j 
that  set  both  priest  and  congregation  aghast.  Some  of  the 
worshippers,  more  valorous  than  the  rest,  and  not  afraid  ol‘ 
ghosts,  rushed  with  zealous  steps  to  the  belfry  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  alarm,  when,  instead  of  seeing  a surpliced 
sprite,  or  some  stupid  migratory  owl  capsizing  the  bells, 
they  discovered  a wild  fellow  named  Peter  Child,  in  a state 
of  drunken  delirium,  with  pipes,  tobacco,  matches,  and  an 
empty  gin-bottle,  strewn  at  his  feet,  and  tugging,  with  fierce 
irregularity,  at  the  “ clew  garnets,”  as  he  termed  the  bell 
ropes. 

Too  far  gone  to  resist  the  violence  of  a strong  force  of 
incensed  churchmen,  he  was  easily  captured,  and  on  being 
carried  along  the  aisles  of  the  sacred  edifice  into  the  street, 
he  sang  in  joyous  uproar,  to  the  great  hoiTor  of  the  assembled 
parish,  the  cries  of  London. 

As  may  be  expected,  his  iniquitous  recreation  was  followed 
by  a court-martial ; and  soon  after,  he  was  discharged  from 
the  corps  as  unworthy  to  remain  in  its  ranks. 
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A NARROW  ESCAPE. 

In  1847,  two  privates,  named  M‘Kinliar  and  Bruson,  were 
employed  piling  and  observing  with  a ten-inch  theodolite  at 
Easdale  in  the  Hebrides.  One  of  the  chief  desidera  of  the 
survey  was  to  fix  in  the  triangulation  the  islands  and  islets 
with  which  the  sound  of  Jura  is  dotted.  The  duty  was 
undertaken  for  Admiralty  purposes,  and  it  was  well,  the 
service  being  intricate  and  dangerous,  that  two  fearless 
fellows  were  selected  for  it. 

For  some  days  the  weather  had  been  so  tempestuous,  no 
small  boat  would  attempt  the  sound  ; nevertheless,  M‘Kinhar, 
the  older  soldier  of  the  two,  engaged  a craft  in  which  to  try 
his  fortune.  Taking  advantage  of  the  first  lull  in  the  storm, 
he  and  his  Scotch  comrade  pushed  off  in  a swelling  sea  for 
Sheep  Island,  where,  on  reaching  it,  they  left  the  boat  in 
what  they  considered  a cozy  little  creek. 

The  object  of  their  visit  to  the  island  was  to  build  a pile, 
to  be  used  as  a point  in  some  future  triangulation.  Material 
for  its  erection  being  scarce,  they  had  to  wander  in  quest  of 
it,  while  a driving  wind  threatened  to  blow  them  into  the 
sound.  At  last  they  completed  the  cairn,  returning  to  the 
creek,  where  they  found  the  boat,  overtaken  by  the  flood-tide, 
aloft  on  a breaker,  and  then,  as  the  wave  furiously  unfolded 
itself,  dashed  on  the  beach. 

The  blow  was  a severe  one.  From  head  to  stern  the 
timbers  of  the  shallop  were  strained,  and  water  spurted  into 
it,  as  from  a hundred  jets.  A night  of  exposure  was  before 
the  comrades  if  they  allowed  the  frail  thing  to  remain, 
unattended,  subject  to  the  phrensy  of  the  sea  and  wind. 
That  would  not  answer,  so  up  they  drew  it,  high  and  dry, 
on  the  beach,  and  baled  out  the  water. 

About  an  hour  after  there  was  another  lull,  with  less  alti- 
tude in  the  waves,  and  less  roar  and  spray.  Delay  was  a 
condition  of  indolence  they  could  not  brook  ; dread  they 
understood  as  a sentiment  but  not  as  a feeling ; and  discretion, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  regarded  as  a refined  substitute 
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for  hesitation.  Putting  their  heads  and  wits  together,  the 
comrades  calculated  that  by  a full  surrender  of  their  energies 
they  would  take  the  beach  at  Easdale  before  the  boat  should 
become  unmanageable.  Xo  sooner  had  they  formed  this  de- 
lusive opinion  than  they  pushed  into  the  sound,  jumping  into 
the  boat  as  it  slid  into  deep  water.  But  their  exertions  were 
useless ; they  tugged  at  the  oars  in  vain.  Again  the  jets 
were  at  work,  pouring  in  such  a volume  of  water  that,  dis- 
guise it  as  they  would,  it  was  too  eA'ident,  if  the  enterprise 
were  persisted  in,  the  boat  would  founder  and  its  crew 
drown.  Prudently  they  put  back  to  the  creek  to  renew  the 
baling  and  see  what  else  could  be  done  to  stop  the  leaks. 

To  provide  even  a shred  for  the  exigency  the  island  was 
too  baiTen.  The  shore  w^as  as  clear  of  odds  and  ends  and 
waifs  and  strays  as  if  it  had  been  raked  with  a harrow.  Did 
this  appal  the  sappers  ? ISio.  They  were  ingenious  fellows, 
reflective  and  calm,  turning  features  of  misfortune  into  themes 
for  jest  and  amusement.  M‘Kinhar  hit  on  an  expedient  almost 
intuitively.  It  seemed  to  follow  the  baling-out  process  as  a 
sequence  by  rule.  The  painter  being  comparatively  useless, 
he  set  to  work  to  untwist  its  strands  and  tease  it  into  oakum. 
The  rope  was  so  old  it  was  like  iron.  Bruson  was  somewhat 
astonished  to  see  the  readiness  with  which  MTvinhar  applied 
himself  to  this  toilsome  bit  of  industry  ; but  his  surprise 
merged  into  humour  when  he  learned  the  source  whence  his 
comrade  was  indebted  for  his  proficiency. 

It  appeared  that  M‘Kinhar  had,  once  in  his  life,  been  on 
a compulsory  visit  of  six  weeks  to  a well-conducted  establish- 
ment not  a hundred  miles  from  Vauxhall  Bridge.  Though 
not  with  friends,  he  was  cared  for  by  officials,  well  paid  lor 
seeing  that  he  shared  the  entertainments  and  hospitalities  of 
the  institution.  He  had  his  seasons  for  exercise,  and  his 
hours  for  recreation.  The  former  was  confined  to  stretching 
his  limbs  in  a walled  enclosure,  by  which  he  was  not  likely 
to  break  his  neck  through  rolling  down  steep  slopes  or 
tumbling  over  precipices ; the  latter  had  but  little  variety  in 
it  beyond  breaking  stones  and  picking  oakum — not  very 
delightful  or  intellectual,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  certainly 
useful.  It  was  his  mischance  to  be  sent  there  for  what  he 
pleasantly  termed  a soldier’s  crime,  or,  rather,  the  venial 
delinquency  of  a non-approved  recruit — that  is,  for  merely 
marching  from  Woolwich  to  Liverpool,  a distance  of  two 
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hundred  and  twenty -one  miles,  in  seven  days,  without  a 
route  or  pass,  and  afterwards  (yielding  to  the  dictates  of  his 
free  will)  preferring  to  enjoy  the  country,  till,  provided  with 
a war-office  passport,  an  armed  escort,  and  a pair  of  pinion 
bracelets,  of  no  value  intrinsically,  but  wonderfully  secure, 
he  was  marched  a prisoner  to  Woolwich. 

To  his  credit,  however,  it  should  be  added,  that  in  after 
service  he  outset  this  indiscretion  by  becoming  a solid  man 
and  a good  non-commissioned  officer,  combining  with  his 
scientific  pursuits,  when  leisure  permitted,  the  foible  of 
wea'vdng  recruiting  ballads,  to  inspire  the  languid  chivalry  of 
our  industrial  populations.  A specimen  of  his  talent  in 
this  line,  taken  from  ten  verses  of  a song,  entitled  “ Advice 
to  Young  Men,”  is  given  here  : — 

“ Mechanic  youth  of  every  grade. 

Of  ev’ry  rank  and  station. 

No  longer  mourn  the  dearth  of  trade. 

The  failure  in  the  nation. 

All  lamentations  are  in  vain. 

To  better  your  condition  ; 

So  then  take  heart  and  join  the  queen, 

You  11  never  rue  yoiu  mission. 

Then  rouse,  my  lads,  declare  no  more 
You’ll  trust  misfortune’s  capers. 

But  join  that  scientific  corps — 

The  honour  d royal  sappers. 

“ You  think  it  hard  to  leave  your  home. 

Friend,  parent,  and  relation ; 

The  world  wide  some  years  to  roam 
In  such  a situation. 

But  that  which  I now  recommend. 

Though  hut  a recreation, 

"Will  stand  your  hona  fide  friend 
In  time  of  tribulation. 

Then  rouse,  &c. 

“ How  many  thousands  yearly  sail 
Across  the  briny  ocean ; 

And  brave  the  stem  destructive  gale 
In  quest  of  vague  promotion. 

Their  native  home  to  see  no  more. 

They  land  forlorn,  dejected. 

On  South  Australia’s  bleak  parch’d  shore. 

Houseless  and  unprotected. 

Then  rouse,  &c.” 

These  are  the  first  three  verses  ; now  for  the  last : — 

“ No  doubt  you  will  be  taught  to  fight, 

In  case  of  an  invasion ; 

And  where’s  the  dastard  coward  wight. 

Would  shrink  from  the  occasion  ? 
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A course  of  mathematics  too, 

Plan-drawing,  and  surveying ; 

Witli  this  brief  maxim,  then,  adieu, 

‘ There’s  danger  in  delaying.’ 

Then  rouse,  &c.” 

There  is  at  least  heartiness  in  the  stanzas,  if  nothing  else. 
M‘Kinhar  professed  to  he  a land-measurer,  not  a poet.  He 
could  make  you  jingling  rhymes  to  any  length,  but  he  could 
not  measure  the  lines  by  Gunter’s  chain  or  the  strict  rules  of' 
metrical  quantity.  Had  he  shown  contempt  for  the  Old 
Bailey  strophe,  and  cultivated  a higher  mode  of  versification 
(the  Anacreontic,  for  instance,  for  his  matter  is  of  the  jovial 
kind,  though  not  Bacchanalian),  he  might  have  given  effu- 
sions that  would  have  done  him  honor,  instead  of  inferior 
pieces,  evincing  an  irregular  plenitude  of  expression,  smelling 
rankly  of  Seven  Dials.  Still  the  will  must  be  taken  for 
the  deed.  The  service  he  at  first  despised  and  abandoned, 
till  re-drawn  to  it,  not  “ by  the  cords  of  love,”  but  the 
handcuffs  of  justice  had  so  improved  on  acquaintance,  that, 
as  the  above  lambics  will  show,  he  became  its  champion. 
The  “ advice  ” was  printed  in  1842,  gaining  no  little  eclat 
for  its  author.  Yet  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  ballad  to 
say  that,  it  never  impressed  young  men  with  anything  like 
the  force  that  the  bounty  did.  Money,  as  we  all  know,  is 
the  great  axis  on  which  reckless  minds  revolve.  A kit  and 
an  outfit  for  nothing  certainly  lubricates  the  pivot,  assisting 
the  wheel  in  its  gyrations ; but  martial  poetry  (and  such 
poetry  1)  possesses  only  a negative  influence. 

The  lesson  learned  by  M‘Kinhar  in  the  comfortable 
establishment  before  spoken  of,  became  in  his  emergency  of 
first-rate  importance.  The  painter  was  quickly  reduced  to 
a bundle  of  tow,  and  the  strained  timbers  were  caulked  with 
it.  Eoughly  as  the  job  was  done,  from  the  want  of  instru- 
ments to  cram  the  oakum  into  the  seams,  they  had  no  doubt 
it  was  efficiently  accomplished. 

Thus  satisfied,  the  fearless  comrades,  merry  as  bees  in  a 
cluster  of  honeysuckles,  once  more  ventured  to  sea  in  the 
teeth  of  wind  and  tide,  struggling  manfully  and  perspiring 
copiously,  to  make  head  against  both  elements.  At  one 
moment  they  reeled  in  a trough,  then  balanced  on  a wave, 
from  whence  they  pitched  into  another  yawning  hollow,  and 
mounted  the  next  wave,  finding,  as  they  proceeded,  the 
crests  higher,  the  furrows  deeper — even  baring  the  sunken 
rocks  to  their  bases.  This  was  no  light  enterprise.  The 
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boat  was  knocked  about  like  a basket,  and  tlie  leaks  were 
renewed.  Already  tliere  was  water  enough  into  it  to  serve 
the  requirements  of  an  aquarium  ; the  billows  were  rolling 
with  cloudlike  tops  fiercely  towards  the  beacli,  and  the 
voyagers  could  scarcely  keep  their  seats.  Do  you  think 
they  would  give  up  ? Not  they.  Like  brave  seamen  they 
added  stroke  to  stroke,  urging  themselves  onwards  Avitli 
useless  might,  enjoying  the  exertion  and  smiling  at  danger  ; 
but  presently,  unity  of  action  was  at  an  end ; one  of  the  oars 
snapped,  like  a clap  of  weak  thunder,  capsizing  the  employe 
into  the  bilge  below,  and  putting  the  other  hors  de  combat. 
The  break  was  so  sudden,  the  boat  seemed  to  quiver  with 
the  shock.  A heavy  sea  then  drove  it  towards  shore ; 
and  another,  following  up  the  attack,  viciously  curled  over 
the  gunwale,  and  sank  the  crafi:. 

What  then  ? They  floundered  a few  seconds  in  shallow 
depths ; scrambled,  amid  the  breakers,  to  sliore  ; and,  as  soon 
as  the  tide  had  fallen,  emptied  the  water  from  the  boat,  and 
beached  it. 

It  was  now  night.  The  islet  was  a dreary,  treeless, 
trackless  spot,  without  a hovel  in  which  to  find  shelter,  or 
an  inhabitant  to  cheer  it.  Not  to  have  won  to  its  pastures 
one  gloomy  member  of  the  human  family  to  cultivate  its 
capabilities,  and  reign  as  its  lord,  sufficiently  attests  its  wild 
and  miserable  aspect  and  character.  The  eagle  scorned  it, 
and  less  majestic  birds  only  visited  its  rocks  to  rest  their 
fatigued  wings  and  fly  off  again.  On  such  a spot  our  friends 
were  wrecked,  with  the  prospect  before  them  of  a long 
night  of  exposure  to  storm  and  cold.  Finding  the  soft  or 
weather  side  of  a rock,  they  sat  down  under  its  overhanging 
brow,  looking  wistfully  towards  Easdale — distant  upwards  of 
a mile — to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  a light  and  of  succour. 

As  may  be  supposed,  all  Easdale  was  concerned  about  the 
missing  adventurers.  M‘Kinhar’s  wife,  nearly  frantic,  sought 
the  mariner  from  whom  the  boat  was  hired  to  inquire  about 
their  absence.  He,  too,  was  alanned  for  the  safety  of  his 
punt,  and  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  it.  ]\LKinhar’s  wife 
also  determined  to  go.  Inspired  by  fright,  her  courage  was 
equal  to  any  peril.  Under  different  cffcumstances,  she 
would  have  shrunk  from  it  with  horror.  It  was  now  eleven 
o’clock,  dark  and  breezy.  No  matter ; the  passage  to  Sheep 
Island  must  be  essayed  at  any  cost.  Everything  being  ready, 
the  old  man  jumped  into  his  cockle-shell,  leading  the  intrepid 
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woman  to  a seat  at  the  stern-sheets;  and  tlien,  illuminating 
the  prow  with  a lantern,  as  a beacon  to  the  wanderers,  pulled 
away  with  antique  power  undiminished  by  the  wear  and 
tear  of  years.  He  was  a capital  sailor;  knew  his  bearings 
well,  knew  the  eccentricities  of  the  tide,  and  how  to  bother 
and  baffle  the  wind.  At  last  he  reached  the  island,  and, 
guided  by  the  shouts  of  the  comrades,  pushed  the  head  of  his 
boat  ashore. 

At  their  release,  the  joy  of  M‘Kinhar  and  Bruson  was 
great,  but  the  exultation  of  the  wife  was  greater.  From  a 
roofless  retreat  the  hapless  Sindbads  emerged  cold,  shivering, 
and  hungry.  TSever  did  a wife  take  a husband^s  arm  with 
more  affectionate  ardour,  nor  a seaman,  now  that  his  boat  was 
safe,  welcome  the  unfortunate  pile-builders  with  more  ster- 
ling satisfaction. 

“ Take  your  places,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “ and  be  steady. 
Leave  the  rest  to  me,  and  we  are  safe.” 

Away  he  bore  his  freight,  trusting  no  hand  to  the  oar 
but  his  own,  and  he  rowed  the  party  into  Easdale  beautifully. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  regard  this  humane  service  as 
an  achievement.  His  pride,  indeed,  was  equal  to  that  of  his 
ancestors,  who  had  rescued  “ the  wife  of  Duart  ” from  a rock 
in  the  sound  (invariably  covered  at  high  water),  and  saved  her 
from  perishing.  Fair  Ellen  of  Lorn  was  the  castaway  ; and, 
to  mark  the  event  of  her  deliverance,  the  pinnacle  on  which 
she  waited  her  fate  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Lady-rock. 

But  what  has  “Ellen  of  Lorn”  to  do  with  the  sapper- 
castaways  ? Nothing  whatever.  In  relating  the  incident, 
M‘Kinhar  simply  alluded  to  the  fair  lady,  from  an  emotion, 
no  doubt,  of  pardonable  pride ; and  if,  in  drawing  an  in- 
ferential parallel  between  his  own  robust  sufierings  and  the 
romantic  perils  of  “ the  wife  of  Duart,”  he  fancied,  possibly, 
as  “ fair  Ellen  ” had  a rock  set  apart  to  immortalize  her 
rescue,  the  “partners  in  distress”  might  have  Sheep  Island 
wholly  identified  with  theirs,  the  feeling  (a  remarkably 
modest  one)  should  not  be  spurned  as  ridiculous,  but  pitied 
as  an  excess  of  ordinary  ambition.  To  re-name  the  island 
would,  perhaps,  be  considered  too  much  of  a good  thing  : so 
it  would.  Yet,  it  would  be  an  interesting  concession  to  the 
adventurers  (if  it  could  be  managed  without  doing  violence 
to  our  atlases),  to  indicate  on  future  maps  the  spot,  on  the 
“ soft  or  weather  side  ” of  the  rock,  where  they  havened 
themselves,  waiting  sheepishly,  with  watery  eyes,  for  pro- 
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tection  from  Easdale.  The  “ sappers*  shelter,”  or  something 
of  the  sort,  would  do  the  thing  very  prettily,  and  not  only 
give  to  that  bleak,  uninliabited  tract  in  the  Hebrides,  a charm, 
at  least,  on  paper,  but  wonderfully  surprise  the  comrades. 

Who  knows  but  that  this  very  delicate  hint  may  be  of 
service  to  the  royal  geographical  society?  If  it  does  not, 
why — any  one  may  take  an  affidavit,  that  the  pile-builders 
will  be  neither  disappointed  nor  concerned. 


Penalty  for  not  Speaking  English  — At  a village  about 
twelve  miles  from  Paris,  private  Burns  met  a Frenchman  in 
1815,  with  whom  he  tried  to  converse.  Irritated  because  the 
foreigner  could  not  understand  him,  he  drew  his  short  sword, 
looked  grimly  at  mounseer,  and  desired  him  to  deliver  up  his 
shirt  as  a penalty  for  being  dense-headed. 

“ Vish  you  say?  dis?”  said  the  Frenchman,  taking  out  his 
watch. 

“ No,”  shouted  the  sapper.  “ Put  it  in  yer  pocket 
again.  H’y®  think  I want  to  rob  ye?  It’s  yer  shirt  I 
want.” 

“ Dis?”  inquired  the  Frenchman,  tugging  at  the  lappels 
of  his  coat  with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders  that  sank  his  head 
into  his  breast  like  a tortoise  into  its  shell.  “ Me  shacket?” 

“ No,  stupid,  your  shirt ! Don’t  I spake  loud  enough  for 
you?  Come,  aff  with  it  at  wanst,  or  I’ll  be  th’  death  o’  ye. 
D’ye  see  this?”  added  Burns,  showing  the  shivering  Gaul 
the  point  of  his  rusty  sword.  “If  ye  don’t  give  up  that 
shirt  o’  yourn  in  a twinklin’,  you  shall  have  the  length 

of  it  through  your ” sanguinary  viscera.  (Burns  made 

use  of  a most  inelegant  expression,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
supplied  by  the  refined  words  substituted  for  it — taken, 
after  a careful  search,  from  Knowles’  Dictionary ; edition  of 
1837.) 

It  was  of  no  use.  The  Frenchman  could  not  understand ; 
and  in  his  anxiety  to  save  the  plunge  through  his  bowels, 
which,  with  an  intuitive  perception,  he  apprehended  was 
sure  to  be  his  portion,  he  offered  everything  about  his  per- 
son, except  his  shirt,  to  that  arrant  Irishman,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  satisfying  his  demand. 

“ So  you  won’t  give -it  up,  aye?  French  or  English  seems 
all  the  same  to  you ; and  as  you  can’t  comestand  aither,  ITl 
see  if  I can’t  give  you  a practical  difinition  ov  me  wishes.” 
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Here  Burns  took  liold  of  the  Frenchman’s  under-linen, 
and  pulled  it  till  the  tail  of  it  appeared  above  the  waistbands 
of  his  breeches. 

“ Tliis  is  your  shirt.  Aff  wid  it,  an’  let’s  have  no  more 
o’  yer  confounded  nonsense.” 

hlounseer,  all  meekness  and  obedience,  stripped  at  the 
instant,  and  taking  off  the  garment,  handed  it  to  the  despe- 
rado. 

Without  any  more  bother.  Burns  sheathed  his  sword,  and 
walked  off  with  the  full-frilled  shirt. 

Sergeant  Creighton,  who  saw  the  whole  affair  from  a dis- 
tance, went  out  to  meet  Burns ; and,  on  escorting  him  back 
to  the  scene  of  his  exploit,  made  him  beg  the  Frenchman’s 
pardon  and  return  the  captured  shirt. 

It  was  not  long  before  Burns  came  again  in  contact  with 
the  mild  Gaul ; and,  after  going  through  a few  motions  of 
the  sword-exercise,  particularly  the  third  point,  which  had 
the  old  design  on  the  Frenchman’s  tripes,  Burns  retook  the 
shirt,  simply  out  of  revenge,  he  said,  for  the  humility  he  had 
been  subjected  to  in  being  compelled  to  ask  a Frenchman’s 
forgiveness;  and  for  months  after,  exhibited  the  full-frilled 
trophy  in  his  kit. 

Effrontery. — Davy  Taylor  once  wrote  a stiff  report 
against  Sandy  Lauder,  for  some  dereliction  of  duty,  and 
exposed  it  on  lieutenant  Mallock’s  desk,  so  that  it  should 
receive  his  early  attention  when  he  arrived. 

Sandy,  suspecting  ’that  something  was  in  the  wind,  paid 
a visit  to  the  desk  before  his  officer,  and  seeing  the  com- 
plaint, coolly  read  it,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire. 

“ What  did  you  do  that  for  ?”  inquired  Taylor,  popping 
into  the  office  as  the  report  was  rushing  up  the  chimney  in 
flames. 

“ Oot,  mon,”  replied  Sandy,  “ it  didna  desairve  ony  better 
treatment.  To  mak’  sic  a complent  agin  a comrade  ye  dinna 
ken  what  yer  aboot.  Leevtenant  Mallock  wad  a ruin’d  me 
for ’t.  But  it’s  done  noo,  an’  there’s  an  end  o’t.” 

So  there  was : for  Taylor,  driven  from  his  resolution  by 
Sandy’s  inimitable  composure,  not  only  permitted  the  sub- 
version of  his  authority,  but  suffered  the  defaulter  to  escape 
with  impunity  the  deserved  consequence  of  his  crime. 
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TOO  BAD  TO  BE  FLOGGED. 

Tom  Foot  had  served  in  many  a fight  and  many  a capture 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  at  last  stood  on  parade  in  the  full- 
blown consequence  of  a corporal.  It  was  a wonder  he  ever 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  grade;  but  among  abandoned 
men,  whose  career  was  passed  in  dissipation,  he  was  regarded, 
though  a drunkard,  as  a model  of  uprightness.  For  a while 
he  bore  his  elevation  pretty  well ; his  badges  were  the  yel- 
lowest and  his  breeches  the  whitest  in  St.  Anns ; but,  in 
time,  his  neatness  and  cleanliness  departed,  and  his  excesses 
becoming  too  constant  to  be  screened,  it  was  a virtue  to 
reduce  him  to  the  ranks,  which  was  done  in  June,  1808. 

Two  months  had  barely  elapsed,  during  which  he  was 
drunk  daily,  when  he  received  certain  orders  from  lieutenant 
Bell,  of  the  artillery,  which  he  positively  refused  to  execute. 
Repeatedly  the  orders  were  renewed  with  the  same  barren 
effect.  Even  this  the  adjutant  might  have  borne ; but  when 
the  soldier  added  insolence  and  mutinous  expressions  to  dis- 
obedience, the  subaltern  was  fairly  driven  to  bring  him  to 
trial.  In  so  serious  a light  was  his  conduct  viewed,  that 
a general  court-martial  was  summoned  to  Investigate  it. 
Fifteen  days  the  court  sat ; and  though  “ Drunken  Tom  ” 
bravely  defended  himself,  he  was  found  guilty  of  all  the 
charges  preferred  against  him,  and  sentenced  to  receive  one 
thousand  lashes! 

Strange  things  were  done  in  those  days,  and  perhaps  the 
strangest  was  the  commutation  of  a sentence  passed  on  one 
of  the  worst  soldiers  in  the  army,  for  other  penalties  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  magnitude  of  his  offences.  It  seems  he  was 
even  too  had  to  be  flogged.  Any  drummer,  in  fact,  concerned 
in  his  punishment  would  have  lost  caste  among  his  comrades. 
Hence  the  following  remarks,  as  merciful  as  true,  by  the 
lieutenant-general  commanding  the  troops  at  Barbadoes : — 
“ Adverting,”  wrote  he,  “ to  the  enormity  of  the  offences, 
and  the  dissolute  life  in  which  the  prisoner  indulges ; con- 
sidering him  lost  to  all  those  feelings  of‘  shame  which  admit 
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of  contrition  and  amendment,  he  will  not  permit  the  drum- 
mers of  the  garrison  to  be  employed  in  such  a punishment ! 
It  is  therefore  done  away  ; and  the  prisoner  shall  be  kept  in 
the  strictest  confinement,  until  an  opportunity  shall  offer  of 
sending  him  to  Fort  Duvernette,  in  the  island  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, where  he  is  to  be  employed  as  a military  artificer, 
under  the  directions  of  the  stationary  engineer,  who  will 
report  his  proceedings  monthly.  He  shall  not  be  suffered  to 
have  access  to  drinking  wine  or  spirits,  his  allowance  ex- 
cepted, for  Avhich  lieutenant-colonel  M‘Nair,  commanding 
at  that  station,  will  give  the  strictest  orders ; and  he  is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  infest  the  garrison  of  St.  Anns  by  his  pre- 
sence whilst  the  lieutenant-general  has  the  honor  to  command 
this  army.” 

These  superimposed  restrictions  were  rigidly  carried  out. 
Drunken  Tom  was  scarcely  ever  permitted  to  stroll  beyond 
the  battlements  of  the  fort ; and  just  one  year  after  appearing 
before  the  court-martial,  he  called  suddenly  for  his  ration- 
rum,  and,  as  if  he  could  not  quit  his  wretchedness  without  it, 
seized  the  tot,  and  greedily  gulping  the  liquor,  died  miserably 
at  Duvernette,  befriended  only  by  his  devoted  wife,  who 
shared  his  disgrace  and  his  exile. 


A Good  Judge  of  Fire-arms. — Admiral  Bumpas,  who 
had  a knack  of  abusing  everybody  and  everything  except 
his  constituents  and  cocked-hats,  kicked  up  a row  in  the 
House,  many  sessions  ago,  about  the  inefficiency  of  the 
government  muskets ; observing,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
that  had  it  been  his  good  fortune  to  have  had  on  board  his 
ship  a supply  of  arms  such  as  a Ministry,  alive  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  country,  ought  to  have  provided,  he  could 
have  performed  astonishing  services  in  (say)  Syria. 

Some  time  after,  a box  of  muskets,  collected  from  the  ship 
alluded  to,  the  same  as  used  by  the  admiral  in  a late  great 
war,  was  addressed,  for  what  purpose  we  do  not  know,  to 
admiral  Bumpas,  who  inspected  its  contents  with  the  eye  of 
a connoisseur. 

“ Ah !”  exclaimed  he,  not  recognizing  his  old  but  well- 
abused  friends.  “ These  are  something  like  muskets.  With 
such  arms  as  this  splendid  sample,  I could  have  done  wonders 
in  Syria  !” 

VOL.  II. 
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TOO  LATE. 

Quiet  Sarah  received  a letter  from  her  husband,  who  was  in 
prison,  giving  a pitiful  account  of  his  illness,  and  begging 
her  best  exertions  to  effect  his  release.  He  had  twice 
deserted  from  the  corps — the  last  time  under  aggravated  cir- 
cumstances; and  to  carry  out  his  sentence  of  two  years’ 
imprisonment,  with  intervals  of  hard  labour,  he  was  incar- 
cerated in  Fort  Clarence.  His  weakly  constitution,  under- 
mined by  intemperance,  was  not  invigorated  by  the  hard 
exercises  of  the  prison ; and  though  his  spirit  was  averse  to 
it,  he  was  compelled,  in  time,  to  represent  his  inability  to 
continue  the  disciplinary  routine.  It  was  easily  seen -he  was 
not  shirking,  and  when  admitted  into  the  infirmary  he  wrote 
to  his  wife. 

She  was  a Nova  Scotian  woman  was  Sarah,  young  in  years, 
but  old  in  trouble.  Three  children  were  her  portion  ; one  in 
arms  (born  after  the  father  had  been  consigned  to  the  fort), 
a greedy  little  globe  of  humanity,  that  rolled  in  flesh  and 
fat,  and  tore  away  at  the  breast  from  morning  to  night. 
The  mother  had  a pleasing  face,  with  a clear,  open,  hazel 
eye,  but  was  as  sallow  as  a squaw.  Well-formed,  of  middle 
stature,  not  too  heavy  nor  too  slim,  she  came  up  to  the  idea 
of  many  a fancy ; but  when  she  moved  away,  the  fascination 
of  a first  sight  was  in  great  part  dispelled.  This  arose  from 
her  enormous  feet,  adapted  to  the  region  in  which  she  was 
born.  Broad,  like  American  rackets,  she  could  have  tra- 
velled over  miles  of  deep  snow  without  the  chance  of 
sinking  above  her  ankles.  Her  legs,  in  fact,  seemed  to  rise 
from  the  bowels  of  two  chubby  infants ; and  though  she 
tried  to  hide  these  abnormal  adjuncts  from  the  common  gaze, 
there  was  always  so  much  mismanagement  in  the  make  of 
her  dresses,  that  not  only  were  her  extremities  exposed,  but 
critics  of  the  human  structure  indulged  in  physiological 
remarks  respecting  these  lusus  naturce. 

But  let  that  pass.  She  was  in  distress  now.  Hot  tears 
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were  streaming  down  her  cheeks  on  the  panting  infant  at 
her  bosom,  and  she  looked  bewildered  between  fear  and 
duty. 

“ It  docs  not  signcrfy,”  said  she  to  the  woman  who  read 
the  letter  to  her  (she  was  unable  to  read  herself)  ; “I  must 
git  him  out  o’  that  there  pris’n ; an’  I’ll  go  to  the  orfiss  at 
wanst  about  it.” 

“ Do.  That’s  right,”  returned  the  letter-reader.  “ They 
can’t  harm  him  nor  touch  you  for  it.  Y ou  may  succeed ; 
more  than  fail  you  cannot.” 

This  was  encouragement.  In  a few  seconds  the  timid 
wife  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  otherwise  tidied 
herself^  to  appear  neat  and  discreet.  Taking  with  her  the 
babe  and  her  other  two  children,  she  waddled  to  the 
barracks. 

She  had  friends  in  the  office,  who,  knowing  how  ex- 
emplary had  been  her  conduct,  how  secluded  she  had  kept 
herself,  how  quiet  and  becoming  had  been  her  unavoidable 
intercourse  with  men,  and  how  hard  she  had  worked  to 
support  herself  and  family,  soon  gained  her  an  interview 
with  the  commanding  officer.  As  she  entered,  she  dropped' 
low  ; and  the  little  demure  things  at  her  apron-strings,  baring 
their  little  heads,  looked  sorrowfully. 

“ I’ve  come,  sir,  if  you  please,”  said  she,  patting  to  sleep 
the  restless  initial  in  her  arms,  “ to  ask  you  will  pard’n  my 
husban’.  He’s  bin  near  a year  in  pris’n,  an’  he^s  now  very 
ill,  sir.  I’m  a lone  woman,  sir,  strugglin’  through  pain  an’ 
want,  with  three  childer  to  maintain,  without  receivin’  a 
penny  piece  from  him  to  put  a bite  o’  bread  into  their 
mouths.  If  you’ll  co’sider  those  things,  an’  give  me  back 
me  husban’,  you’ll  show  both  on  us  mercy,  an’  make  us  pray 
for  you  as  long  as  we  live.” 

“ Poor  woman !”  muttered  the  colonel,  looking  uneasily  at 
the  applicant  and  the  two  sallow  pouting  children,  who  stood 
as  still  as  mice,  with  supplicating  countenances.  “ What  is 
your  husband’s  name  ?” 

“ James  Davison,  sir.” 

“ What  was  his  crime  ?” 

I b’lieve  it  was  desertion.” 

“ How  long  was  he  away?” 

“Too  long,  I think,  sir,  to  allow  his  crime  to  be  called 
‘ abstence  without  leave.’  ” 
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“ Ah  ! desertion  ! desertion  ! Dear  me  ! Serious  offence  ! 
very  serious !” 

“ It  was,  sir.” 

“ What  was  his  sentence 
“ Eighteen  month,  sir.” 

“You  see  it  was  a grave  offence.  Well;  I have  no 
power  myself  to  order  the  remission,  but  I’ll  see  about  it. 
He  was  a heartless  man  to  bring  punishment,  not  only  on 
himself,  but  on  you  and  these  innocent  little  ones.  He 
should  have  thought  of  this  before,  and  not  have  left  it  to 
his  wife  to  plead  for  him.  I’ll  see  about  it.  Yes — I’ll  see 
about  it.  That’ll  do,  my  good  woman.  Good-morning.” 
Quiet  Sarah  made  another  curtsy  as  she  thanked  the 
colonel,  and  then  retired ; the  children  preceding  her,  caps 
in  hand,  till  the  door  closed  them  from  the  presence  of 
authority.  Here  were  manners  in  poverty  and  infancy. 
Too  soon  the  children  began  to  feel,  at  least,  so  they  had 
been  taught,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  some  one  for  favor — 
even  for  existence. 

A kind  man  was  the  colonel.  Tears  he  could  not  bear  to 
see,  nor  could  he  witness,  unmoved,  the  distress  of  innocence 
or  want  in  any  form.  He  had  known  the  pangs  of  severe 
wounds  himself,  and  had  borne  himself  forward  with  a stern 
heart  in  battle ; yet,  could  feel  keenly  for  suffering.  He  was 
not  steeled  against  the  emotions  of  sorrow,  but  met  them 
with  commiserating  gentleness.  It  was  the  generous  im- 
pulse of  his  nature  which  had  closed  the  interview  so 
abruptly. 

As  good  as  his  word,  he  wrote  and  pleaded  for  the  de- 
serter; but  there  were  official  hindrances  to  a remission 
which  the  colonel’s  influence  could  not  override ; and  so 
the  poor  fellow,  daily  growing  worse,  was  retained  a prisoner 
in  the  infirmary. 

Davison  heard  the  result.  It  was  a heavy  blow  to  him. 
His  heart  well-nigh  burst  with  its  heaving,  and  he  turned 
over  on  his  side,  covering  his  shaven  head  and  his  dripping 
eyes  in  the  bedclothes  to  soften  his  anguish.  That  past,  he 
lay  silently,  meditating  what  next  he  should  do  to  seek 
forgiveness.  It  took  him  the  night  to  determine,  swaying 
on  his  pillow — bewildered  now — calm  then — as  the  thought 
of  success  or  failure  was  uppermost  in  his  feeble  mind. 
Whatever  it  should  cost,  he  had  resolved  to  write  to  his 
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commanding  officer ; and  from  a sick  bed,  with  a trembling 
hand  and  a throbbing  brain,  he  penned  a touching  appeal  to 
his  colonel,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  but 
imploring,  in  consideration  of  his  long  confinement,  his 
wretched  wife  and  family,  and  his  broken  health,  an  imme- 
diate liberation ; if  not  to  save  his  life,  at  least  to  enable  him 
to  see  his  partner  and  his  children  before  the  hour,  which 
was  approaching,  would  hurry  him  from  them  for  ever.  He 
pleaded  like  one  writing  from  the  mouth  of  an  open  grave. 

The  colonel  received  the  letter.  It  moved  him  strangely. 
Not  an  instant  did  he  lose  in  the  petitioner’s  grave  cause. 
There  were  appointed  channels  to  go  through,  but  in  less 
than  three  weeks  the  remission  was  granted,  and  orders  were 
despatched  to  release  him. 

In  the  following  night  the  wife  was  troubled  with  harrow- 
ing dreams.  She  saw  her  husband  struggle  as  if  he  were 
chained  to  an  iron  grating,  fruitlessly  struggling  herself  to 
cool  his  lips,  and  wipe  the  thick  sweat  from  bis  brow.  She 
saw  him  die,  unmoved  and  unpitied ; and  when  buried, 
thrown — unshrouded  and  barely  coffined — into  a scanty  hole 
among  the  tread  of  men,  whose  heels,  sinking  into  the  soil, 
crushed  the  thin,  unplaned  board  that  was  nailed  over  his 
remains.  She  heard  the  service  read  over  him  by  a man  in 
irons,  with  a husky  voice  and  a murderous  countenance ; and 
heard  the  mourners,  all  in  suits  of  gray,  with  cropped  heads 
and  yellow  faces,  talk  glibly,  and  swear.  Not  one  said 
“ Amen all  looked  ferocious,  and  quitted  the  scene  as  if  the 
solemnity  liad  been  a revel.  At  these  revolting  barbarities 
she  shrieked,  and  lay  wild  in  her  thoughts  tiU  the  morning. 

As  soon  as  it  was  prudent,  she  appeared  at  the  office, 
where,  telling  her  dream,  she  spoke  of  her  apprehensions. 
It  was  well  that  news  had  arrived  to  offer  her  consolation. 
She  was  informed,  that  by  this  time,  her  husband  was 
released,  and  in  all  probability  was  on  his  way  home.  For 
a few  moments  she  was  almost  frantic  with  delight ; but  the 
dream,  so  unlike  in  its  frightful  details  the  care  with  which 
the  sick  prisoners  were  tended  and  the  dead  were  disposed 
of,  still  interposing,  checked  her  joy,  and  so  clipped  the 
pinions  of  her  hope,  that  she  hardly  fluttered  above  despair. 

While  she  still  lingered  about  the  office,  as  if  unwilling  to 
leave  the  place  where  her  sinking  spirit  had  been  lifted  up, 
an  official  letter  arrived  from  Chatham.  It  was  delivered  to 
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the  colonel,  who,  after  reading  its  contents,  looked  thought- 
fully on  the  grass-plot  in  front  of  his  window.  There  were 
some  melancholy  lines  on  his  old  manly  face,  and  a crystal 
exudation  in  the  corner  of  his  eye,  which,  spreading  like  a 
film  over  the  orb,  marred  his  vision,  till  the  quick  action  of 
the  lash  dried  up  the  moisture.  Turning  round,  he  handed 
the  communication  to  his  clerk,  with  an  injunction  that  the 
tidings  it  contained  should  be  made  known  to  Mrs.  Davison 
in  such  a way  as  not  to  bear  her  down  with  excess  of 
feeling. 

“Take  care,”  he  added  impressively,  as  the  sergeant  was 
leaving,  “ that  you  open  the  intelligence  to  her  gently.  If 
you  do  it  suddenly,  and  without  preparation,  it  may  kill 
her.” 

The  colonel  spoke  mournfully ; but  his  aspect  and  un- 
easiness were  taken  as  indicative  of‘  sympathy  for  the  unhappy 
woman ; and  as  congratulating  her  by  anticipation. 

The  sergeant  preferred  not  to  read  the  letter  in  public, 
under  an  idea  that  the  intelligence  of  Davison’s  positive 
release  would  be  more  than  his  wife  could  listen  to  without 
painful  excitement ; and  to  save  the  exposure  of  feelings, 
which  she  might  prudently  give  way  to  at  home,  he  re- 
quested her  to  return  to  her  children,  assuring  her  that  all 
was  well. 

“ I’ll  be  with  you  quickly,”  said  the  sergeant,  gaily. 
“ This,”  continued  he,  holding  the  letter  towards  her,  “ will 
give  you  the  comfort  you  have  long  been  seeking.” 

“ I fear  it  won’t.  On’y  think  of  my  dream ! He’s  as 
cold  now  as  he’ll  ever  be.  He’s  dead,  sergeant,  an’  that’s 
what  you’re  cornin’  to  tell  me.” 

“You  shall  know  differently  directly.  Go  home  and  be 
happy.” 

And  Quiet  Sarah,  anxious  and  aching,  did  as  she  was 
desired ; her  sobs  and  sighs  being  heard  above  the  tramp  of 
her  feet  as  she  pattered  over  the  gravel  and  the  stones. 

Satisfied  of  the  grateful  nature  of  the  communication,  the 
sergeant  did  not  even  look  at  it,  and  ran  to  the  abode  of  the 
wife  with  the  letter  enclosed  in  the  envelope.  In  a few 
minutes  he  gained  her  small  whitewashed  room,  which  was 
as  neat  and  clean  as  a dairy.  It  was  in  a back  yard,  looking 
out  on  a rough  thick  wood  which  rose  in  terraces  to  Sandy 
Hill.  The  view,  which  was  pretty,  enhanced  the  position 
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and  appearance  of  the  room.  But  lor  this  accessory,  it  was  a 
veritable  hovel,  though  deprived  of  every  particle  of  wretch- 
edness by  the  tidiness  of  the  thrifty  occupant.  Two  of  the 
children  were  in  bed  asleep,  a faint  light,  struggling  through 
the  leaden  casement,  playing  on  their  long  sil&n  locks  ; and 
the  obese  infant,  as  usual,  was  tugging  away  at  an  empty 
breast,  while,  with  the  unemployed  hand.  Quiet  Sarah  was 
soaking  a mass  of  clothes  in  the  wash-tub. 

When  the  sergeant  entered,  she  wiped  her  hand  and 
looked  strangely — something  between  grief  and  awe ; but 
even  in  her  gloom  there  v/as  a slight  trace  of  hope.  So 
regular  were  her  features,  a charm  hung  about  her  even  in 
indigence,  and  her  poverty  was  anything  but  unsightly. 

“ Sir,”  said  she,  in  a broken  voice,  “ I dread  the  news. 
You  bear  me  bad  tidin’s.” 

“ Good  news,  Mrs.  Davison  ; and  none  can  be  more  pleased 
than  I am  to  convey  them.” 

“ Ah  I I know  it  all — the  wust  is  over  !” 

“ The  colonel  has  desired  me  to  read  this  letter  to  you. 
Listen,  and  learn  for  yourself : — 

“ Fort  Clarence,  May  18 — . 

“ SiE, — Private  James  Davison  of  the  royal  sappers  and  miners,  a 
prisoner  in  this  fort  for  desertion,  was  removed  from  his  cell  to  the 
infirmary  ward  early  last  month,  and  it  is  now  my — ” 

The  next  word  was  “ painful.”  The  sergeant  hesitated, 
casting  his  startled  eyes  from  line  to  line  in  silence.  It  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  drew  his  handkerchief  between 
him  and  the  poor  trembling  woman.  He  expected  to  con- 
summate her  joy — to  wipe  the  tear  from  her  eye,  the  sorrow 
from  her  cheek,  and  to  restore  her  husband. 

But  to  his  indescribable  sadness,  the  letter  told  the  tale  of 
poor  Davison’s  death ! 

Gathering  himself  up  from  the  blow,  he  read,  as  well  as 
he  could,  of  the  repentant  prisoner’s  demise.  As  if  dead, 
the  young  widow  fell  on  the  bed.  Happily,  the  paroxysm 
was  short.  Again  on  her  feet,  her  features  settling  into 
marble  calmness,  she  sighed  deeply ; and  feeling,  in  her 
hopelessness,  it  was  sinful  to  fight  against  fate,  she  ex- 
claimed, from  the  heart  of  another  deep  sigh,  “ I knew  there 
was  truth  in  that  dream.  It  was  sent  to  prepare  me  : but 
while  I dreaded  to  hear  of  its  fulfilment,  I prayed  that,  for 
the  sake  of  me  childer,  the  shock,  when  it  came,  would  not 
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tear  me  to  pieces.  I knew  it  must  come,  and  that  no  letter 
from  the  Hoss  Guards  could  alter  it.  It  has  come,  an’  the 
Lord  has  strengthen’d  me  in  me  wretchedness  an’  loss.  He’s 
gone,  poor  fellow — God  rest  his  soul !” 

And  kissing  her  children  as  they  lay,  unconscious  of  the 
cloud  that  had  broken  over  them — tAvo  in  the  bed,  and  the 
third  in  her  arms — she  added,  “ Y ou  is  orphans,  my  dears, 
an’  your  mother’s  a widder.” 

There  was  nothing  left  her  but  the  strength  and  the  will 
to  work  ; and  she  turned  to  the  wash-tub  to  earn  the  day’s 
meal.  In  distress,  soldiers  are  very  feeling  men.  This  case 
particularly  aroused  their  sympathies,  and  in  a few  days 
twenty  pounds  were  collected  among  them  for  the  widow’s  use. 

Two  years  after,  the  anniversary  month  of  her  husband’s 
decease,  Quiet  Sarah  changed  her  name. 


How  TO  Eob  an  Orchard. — Argam  had  just  time  to  stow 
away  the  apples  that  he  had  stolen,  when  captain  Gregory 
pounced  on  him.  Only  a few  inches  short  of  seven  feet,  the 
captain  saw  from  a distance  the  predatory  labours  of  the 
youngster.  Duty  and  curiosity  urged  the  former  to  the 
spot,  but  on  reaching  the  marauder,  all  evidence  to  convict 
him  being  concealed,  he  stood  boldly  up,  the  personification 
of  innocence  and  honesty.  The  captain  was  not  to  be  OA^er- 
reached : searching  the  locality,  he  espied  a number  of 
apples  piled  like  shot  in  an  obscure  corner,  the  evident 
spoil  of  some  piece  of  mischievous  ingenuity.  It  was  plain 
who  was  the  engineer  in  the  exploit ; but  as  the  captain  was 
at  a loss  to  conceive  how  so  diminutwe  an  urchin  could 
abstract  the  fruit  from  Ioav  trees  within  a brick  enclosure,  he 
promised  the  boy  not  to  punish  him,  if  he  would  reveal  the 
expedient  by  which  he  gained  his  success.  In  an  instant 
the  simple  apparatus  was  in  operation.  There  was  a jerk 
and  a twist,  and  another  rosy-cheeked  apple,  wrenched  from 
its  stem,  was  added  to  the  pile. 

The  contrivance  was  nothing  more  than  a long  lath,  slit  at 
one  end,  from  which  Avas  suspended  the  young  thief’s 
foraging-cap.  The  slit  was  also  made  to  play  the  part  of 
a pair  of  pincers,  and  in  n-ipping  the  apples  from  their  stalks 
they  fell,  and  found  a safe  asylum  in  the  cap. 
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A SAPPER,  who  had  been  traversing  with  the  theodolite  for 
altitudes,  stationed  himself  on  an  eminence  opposite  a 
country  house  in  which  was  a good-sized  keg  of  contraband 
whiskey.  The  hostess,  observing  one  of  the  revenue  officers 
creeping  up  the  road  with  a bent  head  and  a sly  eye  dis- 
pensing its  rays  towards  the  illicit  quarter,  suspected  that  he 
intended  to  pay  her  a domiciliary  visit ; and  as  there  seemed 
to  be  no  opportunity  of  removing  the  little  cask  to  a secure 
place,  she  was  alarmed  lor  its  safety  and  the  penalty  to 
which  she  was  liable,  of  one  hundred  poimds ! The 
sapper,  seeing  the  woman’s  perturbation,  inquired  the 
reason.  She  told  him  the  story  of  the  poteen  keg,  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  officer  searching  the  place  without  dis- 
covering it. 

“ Well,  well,”  said  the  sapper,  imconcemedly,  “ there’s 
time  enough  yet.  You  should  take  things  coolly.  Let  us 
make  the  best  of  the  few  minutes  we  have,  and  roll  it  out 
here !” 

^Tiy,  man,”  cried  the  hostess,  surprised  at  the  mad 
request,  “ ’ave  ye  lost  the  little  raison  the  blissid  Lord  ’as 
givin  ye?  D’ye  want  me  to  roll  it  roight  tmdlier  Iris 
nose,  an’  pay  the  hundhred  pounds  widout  thryin’  to  do 
him?” 

‘•'Xonsense,  dame.  You’re  an  old  stager  in  the  world, 
but  ye  know  too  little  of  its  ways  to  be  a match  for  a revenue 
officer.  1’U  not  give  up  the  keg  without  a tussle.  Eoll  it 
out  if  you  wish  to  be  safe.  Out  with  it  at  once,  and  I’ll  go 
bail,  to  any  amount,  the  whiskey  ’U  be  as  secure  as  in  a 
cavern.” 

She  yielded.  Out  came  the  miniature  barrel  with  clean 
hoops,  smelling  as  strong  as  if  it  had  been  newly  broached. 
He  was  a big  man  was  the  sapper — of  the  line  of  Anak  ; and 
tucking  it  under  his  arm  within  his  greatcoat,  labored  up  the 
hill  with  a drooped  shoulder  and  diminished  step,  till,  with 
bated  breath,  he  trained  the  summit.  Under  the  theodolite 
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he  placed  the  cask  with  the  hung  downwards  to  smother  the 
smell,  and  covering  it  carelessly  with  his  greatcoat,  resumed 
work. 

The  officer  at  length  arrived.  Had  he  desired  to  pass  on 
he  could  not,  for  the  odour  in  the  passage  tantalized  his 
olfactories.  Tracing  it  by  the  scent,  he  reached  the  recess  in 
which  the  keg  had  been  concealed. 

“ Open  this,”  said  the  authority,  certain  of  finding  the 
illicit  beverage. 

The  hostess  immediately  touched  a spring ; open  flew  the 
door,  and  the  officer  was  regaled  with  a pungent  sniff  of 
whiskey  and  rusty  bacon ; but  nothing  was  there  that  he 
dared  lay  his  hand  on. 

“ An’  what  did  ye  think  to  foind  in  that  ould  cupboard, 
aye?” 

“ Whei'e  is  it  ?” 

“ What  d’  ye  main  ?” 

“ The  whiskey.” 

“ Shure  there  isn’t  a dhrap  in  the  house,  worst  luck.” 

‘‘  I know  better.  Have  it  1 must ; an’  then  there  ’ll  be 
the  divil  to  pay.” 

“ Fire  to  his  sowl,  but  he’ll  nat  git  a copper  from  me  if  I 
cud  mint  guineas  be  th’  ton.” 

“ Don’t  be  so  sure  o’  that.  W^ll  see.” 

And  the  officer  with  the  truest  interest  in  his  duty,  and 
the  deafest  ear  to  the  landlady’s  protestations,  set  himself 
with  might,  main,  and  lantern  to  find  the  poteen.  Every 
comer  and  cupboard  in  the  house  he  searched;  every  cup 
and  saucer,  every  jug  and  basin,  he  turned  over  to  lug 
out  the  cask.  Some  cheese ' and  bread  -were  even  moved 
aside  to  look  behind  them  ; and  failing  the  discovery  there, 
he  made  a good  luncheon,  unasked,  of  these  simple  eatables ; 
and  judging  from  the  quantity  he  disposed  of,  must  have 
been  ravenously  hungry.  The  landlady  was  rather  gi'ateful 
than  otherwise  for  the  liberty,  and  helped  him  to  some  of  the 
sweetest  milk  to  wash  down  the  compliment. 

This  kindness  did  not  prevent  the  officer  from  sniffing  and 
suspecting  ; and  so  walking  in  the  line  of  fragrance  to  the 
door,  he  found  the  atmosphere  impregnated  with  it  across  the 
road  and  up  the  hill,  when,  becoming  subdued  by  diffusion, 
he  was  bothered  which  way  to  take.  Another  pace  took  him 
quite  beyond  the  scent,  and  he  was  at  his  wit’s  ends.  Still 
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he  went  on,  eyeing  with  curious  intensity  the  ground 
whereon  the  theodolite  was  standing.  TJie  pile  within  the 
tripod  was  suggestive  of  its  presence.  To  his  mind  it  was 
evident  the  cask  had  been  transferred  there.  Up  he  trudged 
to  examine  it ; but  when  he  was  witJiin  about  thirty  paces  of 
the  station,  the  sapper  politely  brought  him  to  a stand  with 
an  outburst  of  professional  claptrap. 

“ Have  the  goodness,  sir,”  cried  he  “ not  to  come  nearer. 
You  are  too  near  already,”  continued  he,  looking  through 
the  instrument.  “ The  lens  is  dimmed  by  the  reflection  of 
your  uniform  ; and  there  is  a fiery  streak  across  it,  coming 
no  doubt  from  your  sabre,  which  will  burn  the  culminating 
wires.  The  theodolite  stands  in  a peculiar  latitude  and 
on  a strange  altitude.  The  slightest  motion  of  the  ground, 
which  is  very  sensitive  here,  will  materially  injure  the 
important  work  I have  in  hand.  At  this  moment  the 
instrument  and  myself  are  on  the  checks  of  reciprocal 
angles,  and  any  disturbance,  however  trivial,  from  foreign 
interference,  will  render  my  observations  ineffectual  for  any 
scientific  application.  Advance,  then,  at  your  peril !” 

The  officer  was  a decided  simpleton,  however  extensive 
may  have  been  his  revenue  lore.  Thoroughly  “ flabber- 
gasted,” the  officer  instantly  went  his  way,  treading  lightly, 
lest,  in  his  ignorance,  he  might  do  irretrievable  injury  to 
science,  and  get  dismissed.  To  onr  hostess  he  returned,  and 
pitching  again  into  the  bread  and  cheese,  as  if  he  had  never 
tasted  such  things  in  his  life,  he  satisfied  an  appetite  in- 
credibly voracious,  and  stalked  off  disappointed. 

Seeing  the  officer  out  of  sight,  the  sapper  ran  down  the 
hill  with  the  keg.  It  was  somewhat  lighter  than  when 
delivered  into  his  custody,  but  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  saving 
the  hostess  from  a ruinous  penalty  naturally  lessened  the 
weight  of  his  load. 

“ Here,  landlady,”  said  he,  “ take  the  cask.  Did  I not 
say  I would  circumvent  him  ?” 

“ Shure  ye  did,  and  well  ye’ve  done  it.  Take  a lapful 
o’  me  thanks  for  yer  injanuity.  Now  sit  ye  down  there,” 
pointing  to  a chair  by  the  fireplace,  “ an’  sthir  iv  ye  dar’ 
till  I git  the  boys  to  carry  ye  brimful  to  yer  tint.” 

The  hostess  turned  over  the  barrel,  and  finding  the  bung 
reeking  with  the  spirit,  was  about  to  remark  on  the  leakage, 
when  the  revenue  officer,  still  hankering  after  the  bread  and 
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cheese,  stole  by  a back  door  into  the  bouse.  Tliere  was 
too  much  consternation  at  bis  reappearance  for  any  one  to 
exert  bis  presence  of  mind  so  as  to  whip  away  the  keg  un- 
perceived ; and  the  sapper  unluckily,  obscured  by  clouds  of 
Latakia,  was  unaware  of  the  intrusion  of  the  functionary. 
The  contrabandista  had  the  hardest  work  in  the  world  to 
save  herself  from  hysterics  ; but  motioning  the  cross  as  she 
uttered  a devotional  ejaculation,  she  Avas  possessed  by  a 
mysterious  confidence  that  calmed  her  excitement. 

“ Ah  !”  cried  the  officer,  whose  large  eye  in  a moment 
caught  sight  of  the  cask.  “ An’  so  ye’ll  not  give  the  divil  a 
copper,  aye?” 

“ SaiTa  the  one  !’^  cried  the  hostess,  bold  in  her  trouble; 
“ ye  may  do  yer  best  an’  yer  worst,  an’  take  nothing  for  yer 
pains.” 

“ One  bundbred  pounds,”  exclaimed  the  officer,  “ not  a 
penny  less,  be  Gad,  is  the  price  of  this  article ; an’  I call  on 
all  prisint  in  the  king’s  name  to  witness  the  saizure !” 

So  saying  be  Avrote  down  the  names  of  the  Avitnesses, 
steadying  the  paper  with  the  hilt  of  bis  drawn  sword,  the 
use  of  which,  in  this  novel  way,  was  to  strike  the  astonished 
beholders  Avitb  awe  of  bis  authority.  After  completing  the 
programme,  be  committed  the  record  to  bis  girdle,  and  Avith- 
drawing  an  instrument  from  bis  pocket,  scrcAved  it  into  the 
bung,  removing  the  latter  Avitb  a dexterous  jerk.  In  an 
instant  liis  sharp  cuneiform  nose  was  plunged  into  the 
orifice.  There  Avas  no  occasion  for  this  inquisitorial  inser- 
tion, for  the  smell  was  ardent  enough,  in  all  conscience ; 
unless  be  intended  to  warm  the  fiery  extremity  of  bis 
elongated  sniffer  by  actual  contact  Avitb  the  spirit.  Isot 
recognizing  tlie  liquid  in  this  way,  be  threw  his  bead  to 
a knowing  angle  and  gazed  curiously  into  the  bole  with  bis 
right  eye ; then  bis  left  one  peered  into  it ; but  be  could  not 
catch  the  sparkle  Avbicb  the  admission  of  liglit  ought  to  have 
produced.  He  lifted  the  keg.  For  such  a cask  it  should 
haA^e  been  beaAner,  and  be  shook  bis  bead  involuntarily.  It 
sounded  hollow  as  be  replaced  it  on  the  table.  From  side  to 
side,  from  end  to  end,  and  over  and  over  he  rolled  it ; but 
devil  the  splash,  or  murmur,  or  SAvell  could  he  hear.  He 
dashed  it  on  the  floor,  starting  the  staves  and  the  hoops,  and 
kicked  it ; but  the  keg  Avas  as  empty  as  if  there  had  neA'er 
been  a drain  in  it.  “ How  is  this  ?”  There  could  be  no 
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answer,  for  all  were  as  surprised  as  the  officer ; and  so 
driving  on  his  hat  in  despair,  and  slashing  his  sword  into  the 
scabbard,  he  rushed  from  the  house  amid  the  jeers  and 
laughter  of  the  evidences,  the  last  of  whom,  a cyclopean  sort 
of  fellow,  accelerated  his  ejectment  by  a stunning  application 
of  force  to  a tempting  spot  in  his  rear — about  a foot  below 
the  waistband  of  his  breeches. 

“ More  luck  to  me,”  cried  the  elated  hostess,  “ but  that 
was  wondherful.  It’s  the  natest  thing  that  iver  happen’d 
in  the  county!  How  on  airtli  did  ye  do  it,  sapper?  The 
divil  himself  with  all  his  desate  couldn’t  a’  done  it  ’alf  so 
well.” 

“ Hang  me  if  I know.  I placed  the  bung  downwards  to 
prevent  the  smell  rising,  but  little  did  I think  I had  taken 
the  surest  means  to  let  the  liquor  run  off.” 

“ God  speed  ye,  sapper,  for  that  same  kindness  o’  yourn. 
It  didn’t  run  out  as  you  fancy,  for  shure  the  fairies,  that 
dance  ev’ry  blissed  night  afther  daik  on  the  hill  top,  sucked 
the  barrel  dhry.  Lave  them  alone,  the  ‘ good  people  ’ for  a 
good  thing.  They’re  as  keen  afther  whiskey  as  a vulture 
afther  carrion,  an’  as  fond  ov  it  as  cherry  eaters  of  bi- 
garoons.” 

“ And  where  do  the  fairies  live  ?” 

At  the  roots  of  the  harebells ; an’  I’ve  hard  it  said,  they 
clushther  round  the  poles  of  those  things  that  you  luck  at  the 
stars  wid.” 

“ That  must  be  it.  Let’s  wdsh  them  joy  of  their  bargain, 
and  join  them  in  the  dance  to-night.” 

“ Divil  th’  one  o’  them  ’ll  be  asthir  to-night,  for  the  topers  ’ll 
be  as  dhrunk  as  bastes.” 

“ Well,  after  all,  I’m  sorry  for  the  loss  ; but  it  was  too 
much  to  expect  to  circumvent  successfully  a revenue 
officer  and  the  fairies.  You  see  heaven  and  earth  w^ere 
against  us  1” 

“And  you  bate  them  both — God  honor  ye  for  it!  It 
was  a miracle  no  less  to  defate  the  schaines  ov  that  villain. 
To  win  two  battles  in  the  course  ov  an  hour,  savin’  me  for- 
bye  from  the  paymint  of  a ruinous  pinalty,  is  an  ivint  that 
only  occurs  now  and  thin  like  baicons  on  the  say-coast.” 

There  was  joy  in  Bally mulriggan  that  night.  It  was 
difficult  with  the  pressure  of  good  things  and  a keg  of 
screaming  wdiiskey  above  proof — disembowelled  from  a 
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secret  liole  in  tlie  bill-side — to  master  one’s  sobriety  and 
equilibrimn ; and  tbe  hilarious  boys  wbo  joined  in  the  gala, 
watching  with  imflickering  eyes,  tbe  drooping  lids  of  tbe 
astute  sapper,  grouped  round  him  tbe  moment  be  became 
completely  speechless,  and  carried  him,  with  triumphant 
demonstrations,  to  bis  tent. 

As  long  as  be  remained  in  Ballymulriggan,  tbe  sapper 
was  tbe  advise  in  all  legal  difficulties.  In  revenue  cases  and 
other  matters  where 'more  of  tact  than  talk  was  needed,  be 
was  almost  sure  to  overreach  bis  opponent.  It  was  curious 
to  see  liis  quiet  and  unostentatious  play.  There  is  the 
object.  Take  it  wbo  can ; and  the  adversaries,  each  waiting 
for  tbe  opportunity  to  outmatch  tbe  other,  looked  for  all 
tbe  world  like  flies  playing  at  bide  and  seek  around  a dish- 
cover.  “ Whoop  !”  tbe  game  was  over — and  the  sapper,  of 
course,  was  conqueror. 


The  Three  Boyles. — In  tbe  winter  of  1836,  sergeant 
Boyle  was  returning  to  bis  home  at  Boyle,  in  Eoscommon, 
after  buying  an  ass-load  of  turf,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
gentleman  wbo,  without  any  ceremony,  asked  him  to  retrace 
bis  steps  a few  paces. 

Boyle  willingly  did  tbe  stranger’s  bidding. 

“ What’s  your  name  ?”  inquired  tbe  civilian. 

“ Boyle,^’  was  tbe  reply. 

“ I knew  that,”  be  rejoined,  and  would  know  you  are  a 
Boyle  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  for  you  are  as  like  tbe  family  as 
one  pear  is  like  another.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Yes.  I’m  a Boyle,  too.” 

“ Are  you  ?”  Both  shook  bands  as  if  they  had  known 
each  other  for  a couple  of  centuries.  ‘‘Well,  this  is  a strange 
coincidence ; but  stranger  stiU  that  there  should  be  three  of 
us  here.” 

“ How’s  that?”  said  the  civilian. 

“ Clear  enough.  You’re  a Boyle  ! I’m  a Boyle  ! and  sure 
and  good  luck  to  ye,  isnT  this  the  town  of  Boyle 
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CURING  AN  ATTEMPT  AT  SUICIDE. 

Serge.an'T  Forman,  of  the  artillery,  who  was  formerly  a 
bugler  in  the  sappers,  was  so  distressed  in  mind  at  Gibraltar, 
about  his  reduction  from  the  rank  of  non-commissioned 
officer,  that  he  determined  to  shoot  himself.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  commit  the  rash  act,  a sturdy  gunner  accidentally 
went  into  the  room,  and  seeing  the  sergeant  in  a position 
that  left  no  doubt  of  his  intention,  cried  out — 

“ VThsLt  are  you  going  to  do  ?” 

“ Will  ^ou  do  it  lor  me?”  asked  Forman,  imploringly. 

“ Yes;  ril  do  your  goose,  an’  no  mistake.  To  murder 
such  a fellow  as  you  cannot  be  a crime.  At  any  rate,  ITl 
chance  it.  Give  me  that  firelock  o’  youm,  an’  let's  see  if 
you’ve  put  powder  enough  in  the  barrel.” 

Snatching  the  piece  from  the  hand  of  the  miserable  man, 
the  gunner  quitted  the  room  with  the  air  of  one  bent  on 
a desperate  deed.  Eemoving  the  sling  which  was  apphed  to 
the  trigger,  and  withdrawing  the  cartridge,  he  lelt  for  his 
purpose  a sufficient  quantity  of  explosive  matter  in  the 
breech.  He  then  twisted  a piece  of  paper,  grocer  fashion, 
about  six  inches  long,  into  a narrow  funnel,  and  filling  it 
with  a nauseous  but  unmentionable  compound  (adapted  Irom 
the  “ Ingoldsby  Legends  ” — a great  authority  for  graceful  ex- 
pression in  cases  otherwise  rude  and  offensive),  came  into  the 
room  again,  where  the  wretched  sergeant,  dying  fiom  grief 
and  despc>ndency,  was  sitting  awaiting  his  fate. 

“ Xow  for  it,”  said  the  gunner,  sternly.  “ This,”  he 
added,  showing  the  long  cartridge,  “ is  none  of  your  regula- 
tion charges — little  sick  bits  o’  powder  that  won’t  wing  a fly 
a yard  off — but  a proper  dose  for  a suicide.  Kneel  down 
tliere  on  that  tub,” — jill  soldiers  know  what  a barrack-room 
tub  is — “ and  if  you  think  it  worth  while  to  pray,  make 
your  peace  in  a trice.” 

Forman  knelt  as  desired,  supporting  his  head  with  his  hand. 

The  long  cartridge  was  at  length  driven  into  the  barrel 
with  a squash.  The  gunner  seemed  to  have  a tough  job 
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to  do  his  work  satisfactorily,  and  after  grating  and  rattling  the 
ramrod,  as  if  to  give  the  sergeant  a full  idea  of  the  certainty 
of  his  approaching  death,  threw  away  the  rammer,  and  primed. 

“ The  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  guilty  soul !”  exclaimed 
the  gunner.  “ Have  you  made  your  peace  above  ?” 

“ Fire  !”  cried  Forman,  removing  his  hand  from  his  fore- 
head, and  kneeling  upright. 

The  gunner  took  a deliberate  aim,  and  fired. 

Forman  fell  at  the  instant.  The  contents  of  the  musket 
hit  him  between  the  eyes,  and  plastered  him  with  the 
nameless  mixture  from  chin  to  forehead.  Not  to  kill,  but 
to  frighten  was  the  gunner’s  intention ; and  on  recovering 
from  the  stupor  in  which  he  had  lain  for  several  minutes, 
the  sergeant,  thanking  the  gunner  for  his  kindness,  declared 
himself  cured  of  all  notions  of  self-destruction. 

And  what  is  better,  he  kept  his  word. 


The  Colonel’s  Lady. — A distinguished  officer  at  a cer- 
tain station,  seized  by  a discreet  fit,  resolved  to  make  the 
barracks  occupied  by  the  officers  and  troops  under  his  com- 
mand a pattern  for  virtue.  Accordingly,  he  issued  orders 
that  no  women,  on  any  pretence,  were  to  be  admitted  within 
the  gates ; and  the  more  effectually  to  carry  out  this  moral 
instruction,  which  went  further  than  Plato,  with  all  his  solid 
repose,  had  ever  contemplated,  the  colonel  had  the  stern  pro- 
hibition recorded  on  the  boards  of  orders  and  dinned  into  the 
ears  of  the  sentry  at  every  relief. 

Not  long  after,  a lady,  in  all  the  elegance  and  style  of  rank 
and  fashion,  glided  up  to  the  gate. 

“You  cannot  go  in,  ma’am,”  said  the  sentry,  as  amiable  as 
it  was  possible  to  communicate  a prohibition. 

“Why  not?”  said  the  lady,  smiling,  convinced  that  this 
interruption  was  a mistake. 

“ The  colonel  has  just  promulgated  a stringent  order 
against  the  admission  of  women  into  barracks.  And  here  it 
is,”  added  he,  lifting  the  board  from  the  nail  in  his  box. 

“ I do  not  doubt  your  word,  my  man ; but  the  order  could 
. not  be  intended  to  exclude  an  officer’s  lady?”  This  was 
said  with  such  pretty  submission,  it  was  a wonder  the  sentry 
did  not  chance  a court-martial  for  her  ladyship’s  sake,  and 
permit  her  to  enter. 
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“ It  makes  no  exception,  ma’am  ; and  you  cannot  go  in  !” 
“ But,”  said  she,  wmningly,  with  a due  appreciation  of  the 
propriety  of  so  becoming  an  order,  “you  will  let  me  pass,  I 
am  sure,  when  I tell  you  that  I am  the  colonel’s  lady  !”  And 
the  lady  stretched  herself  up  (increasing  her  height  an  inch 
or  two,  perhaps,  in  the  effort),  to  see  the  effect  of  her  start- 
ling intimation ; but  the  sentry  having  his  own  notions  of  a 
lady  with  a waving  plume,  heard  the  announcement  with 
soldierlike  unconcern. 

“ My  duty  is  plain,”  returned  the  sentry,  replacing  the 
board  of  orders  on  the  nail  in  his  box.  “You  are  a woman  ; 
and  1 dare  not  let  you  in,  if  even  you  should  say  you  are  the 
colonel’s  wife !” 


A Second  Torrens. — Captain commanded  the  sixth 

company  many  years  ago;  and  feeling  largely  his  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  its  efficiency  in  drill  and  discipline, 
undertook  at  times,  but  not  often,  to  manoeuvre  his  men. 
He  was  never  very  successful  in  these  attempts;  still  his 
intentions  were  creditable,  if  his  performances  were  unequal 
to  them.  On  a special  occasion,  he  was  putting  the  company 
through  some  simple  evolutions,  when,  by  some  kind  of  mili- 
tary legerdemain,  he  threw  the  sections  into  confusion,  from 
whach  it  seemed  impracticable  to  extricate  them.  He  pon- 
dered to  no  purpose.  He  might  have  given  successful 
designs  for  a Pantheon,  or  a tubular  bridge,  or  have  sur- 
passed a Parnell  in  the  construction  of  a road  from  Nowhere 
to  Anywhere ; but  it  was  beyond  his  soldierly  genius  to 
bring  the  broken,  intenningled  mass  into  any  formation 
prescribed  in  that  text-book  of  combinations  and  tactics, 
called  “ the  field  exercise  and  evolutions  of  the  army.” 

The  captain  referred  the  point  of  difficulty  to  his  color- 
sergeant,  a man  who  had  served  two  apprenticeships  on  the 
recruiting  service,  and  knew  far  less  of  drill  than  a German 
bandmaster. 

“ Sergeant  Parry,”  cried  the  captain,  “ what  must  I do  to 
put  the  company  right?” 

“ Break  off  the  men,  sir,”  responded  the  second  Torrens, 
striking  the  sling  of  his  fusil  in  compliment  to  his  captain, 
“ and  order  them  to  fall  in  again  in  their  proper  places !” 
Any  one,  except  a clerk  and  a quartermaster,  can  see  that 
sergeant  Parry  was  no  drill-master. 
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A BLESSINGTON  MAN. 

ScARFE  was  one  of  those  bad  Irish  Protestants  who,  by  fits 
and  starts,  tried  to  palm  himself  ofi:'  on  human  credulity  as  a 
religious  man.  While  his  comrades,  according,  to  the  rules 
of  the  army,  attended  church  with  their  prayer-books  only, 
SciU'fe,  too  intent  on  devouring  the  whole  of  the  service, 
modestly  took  his  Bible  and  prayer-book — large  enough  in 
those  days  to  require  a porter  to  carry  them.  This  pious 

trait  in  his  character  being  observed,  major summoned 

Scai'fe  to  the  office,  commended  him  for  his  very  proper 
conduct,  and  ended  by  hoping  he  would  continue  in  the 
same  course. 

“ Indeed  I will,  sir,”  said  Scarfe,  stammering,  and  wink- 
ing his  left  eye,  as  was  natural  to  him.  “ It  was  from  me 
cradle  I was  brought  up  to  ‘ fear  God  and  honor  the  king 
an’  it’s  not  the  jeers  o’  me  comrades  that’ll  make  me  give  up 
me  religion.” 

“Persevere  in  this  good  way,  my  man,”  rejoined  the 
major,  encouragingly,  “ and  your  reward  will  be  greater 
in  the  end.” 

So  it  was.  He  felt  it  sooner  than  he  expected  ; for  having 
absented  himself  that  very  night,  and  remained  away  four 
days,  drunk,  of  com*se,  he  was  subjected  to  the  mercy  of  the 
major,  who,  treating  the  delinquent  as  a hypocrite,  visited 
liis  military  sin  with  deserved  severity. 

This  same  fellow  had  an  inveterate  habit  of  getting  into 
debt,  and  complaining  every  month,  when  his  accounts  were 
settled,  that  he  was  not  in  credit.  He  seemed  to  forget  that 
two  pounds  of  pay  would  never  cover  four  pounds  of  debt ; 
iuid  though  he  was  an  able  mathematician,  this  axiom  could 
never  be  drilled  into  his  head ; at  least  he  could  never  be 
schooled  to  train  his  expectations  and  his  reason  to  jog  on 
sociably  together. 

“ You  ought,”  observed  his  pay-sergeant,  “ to  avoid  this 
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periodical  litigation  ; try  and  calculate  your  own  accounts  if 
even  you  make  a liasli  of  them.” 

“ Faix,  it’s  little  need  there  is  ov  my  doin’  that,  since  you 
cook  them  for  me  so  well.” 

The  clerks  began  to  titter.  The  laugh  being  against  the 
pay-sergeant,  he  changed  his  ground. 

“ ]\Iere  addition,”  he  good-humoredly  observed,  “ is  all 
that  is  required  to  assist  you  in  the  matter ; and  it’s  strange 
that  you,  an  algebraist,  as  you  profess  to  be,  cannot  do  a sum 
in  simple  addition.” 

“ If  I can’t,”  he  answered,  with  the  usual  wink,  you 
can.” 

Scarfe  was  an  old  man  when  he  enlisted — nearer  fifty, 
perhaps,  than  forty — and  yet  he  passed  into  the  corps  as 
only  a few  years  over  twenty.  He  was  a large  man,  with  a 
broad,  heavy  back,  and  a red  face,  as  large  and  round  as  a 
tambourine.  His  shoulders  were  high,  massive,  and  humped, 
and  his  strong  muscular  legs  were  lamed,  one  being  shorter 
than  the  other.  It  was  his  pride  to  wear  his  clothes  small 
and  bursting ; his  feet,  to  make  them  small,  were  rolled  up 
in  his  boots,  and  his  shaco  required  the  nicest  equilibrium  to 
balance  it.  To  a vile  impediment  in  utterance  he  added  a 
sinister  wink,  which  a discriminating  man  would  have  taken 
as  evidence  that  at  one  period  of  his  long  life  he  must  have 
passed  an  apprenticeship  in  the  ignoble  service  of  the  hulks. 
When  he  had  been  nearly  four  years  in  the  corps  he  was  dis- 
charged, as  unfit  for  military  duty ; and,  a few  months  after, 
poor  Scarfe,  worn  out  by  drink,  tobacco,  and  carrying  his 
big  Bible  and  pray^er-book,  was  found,  one  gloomy  night, 
bolt  upright,  with  glazed  eyes  and  a drooped  jaw,  stark  dead 
in  a water-closet. 
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THE  PRESENTIMENT. 

Graydox  and  his  young  'svife  took  a walk  to  Avalon  one 
fine  Sunday  in  May,  and  loitered  for  a while  in  the  church- 
yard. The  walls  of  the  ancient  fabric  were  gray  and 
solemn,  not  gloomy,  for  the  sun  gleamed  over  the  tall  elms 
on  the  square  tower^  and  lit  up  the  tarnished  hand  and 
figures  of  the  weather-beaten  dial.  The  vane  on  the  turret 
stood  still,  for  not  a breath  of  air  was  astir  to  move  it,  or 
even  to  shake  a leaf  of  the  deep-green  yews,  which  assisted 
to  impart  a sacred  aspect  to  all  around.  Birds,  fond  of 
graveyards,  were  chirping  merrily  in  the  trees,  whilst  others, 
hopping  in  and  out  of  crevices  in  that  time-eaten  pile,  were 
busy  providing  for  the  nurture  of  their  restless  and  noisy 
broods.  Sounds  now  burst  from  the  church  organ,  so  sweet, 
so  full  and  impressive,  that  the  young  couple,  riveted  to  the 
spot,  bent  their  heads  and  listened.  The  music  ceasing, 
they  passed  under  the  shade  of  some  yews,  likening  them 
to  lone  widows  in  the  sad  weeds  of  mourning ; and  then, 
stepping  over  some  carefully-sodded  graves  preserved  by 
osier-work,  moved  into  a neat  path,  edged  by  monuments 
and  tombstones.  Down  this  avenue  they  walked  slowly, 
reading  a few  quaint  epitaphs  on  either  hand,  till  they 
reached  the  shell  of  a huge  gnarled  trunk,  grown,  from  the 
added  excrescences  of  eight  hundred  years,  into  a shape  of 
indescribable  grotesqueness.  It  was  the  chief  mark  to  indi- 
cate the  immemorial  boundary  of  the  churchyard.  So  large 
was  the  cavity,  the  children  of  the  village  school  might  have 
taken  shelter  within  its  walls.  It  stood  by  the  side  of  an 
old  stile  and  a rustic  wicket,  and  was  arched  by  the  spreading 
branches  of  a neighbouring  elm.  Here  again  they  lingered, 
gazing  with  feelings  of  awe  on  that  venerable  stump,  and 
then,  with  a hanging  pace,  retraced  their  steps. 

“ What  a pretty  place  this  is,  James ; and  so  quiet  and 
old,”  observed  the  wife,  leaning  more  heavily  on  the  arm  of 
her  husband. 

“Few  churches  have  such  an  air  of  calmness  and  repose,” 
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replied  the  husband.  “ How  clean  and  neat  everything 
appears.  The  graves  are  trimmed,  the  paths  tended,  and 
the  grass  is  cropped  and  lawn-like.  If  we  except  the  sage- 
like trunk  and  the  old  tombstones,  whose  inscriptions,  dis- 
figured by  the  canker  of  years,  no  longer  identify  the  living 
of  the  past,  there  is  nothing  wild  in  the  place.” 

“ When  I die,”  she  returned,  as  if  a foreboding  had  sud- 
denly flitted  through  her  mind,  without  the  power  to  disturb 
its  equanimity,  “ I should  like  to  be  buried  in  this  church- 
yard” 

“ So  would  I.  Here  we  could,  methinks,  be  happy  to- 
gether, even  in  death.” 

“ We  could,  James  ;”  and  pointing  to  a level  piece  of 
sward  covered  with  thick,  short  grass  of  a velvety  summer 
green,  she  exclaimed,  “ There  is  the  spot  where  I should  like 
to  rest,  when  it  pleases  God  to  take  me  from  you.  Is  it  not 
beautiful  ?”  And  a gentle  flutter  of  the  trees,  put  in  motion 
by  a light  wind,  gave  vent  to  the  sun,  which  tlu’ew  its 
softened  rays  on  the  admired  enclosure. 

“ A pretty  choice,  certainly ; but  many  years,  I trust, 
will  pass  before  it  becomes  my  melancholy  duty  to  attend  to 
your  last  wishes,  or  you  to  mine.” 

“Mark  it,  love.  The  time  of  our  separation  may  be 
nearer  than  we  expect.  You  know  that  struggles  new  to 
me  are  approaching,  and  I fear  it  may  be  my  fate  to  sink 
under  them.” 

“ You  must  bear  up,  dearest.  Do  not  cherish  the  impres- 
sion, and  all  will  be  well.” 

“ Ah,  James  ! Could  I shake  it  oflf,  I would  do  so  only 
too  willingly.  It  plagues  me  like  a presentiment.  Yet  you 
never  could  have  known  it  had  I not  told  you.  I wish  I had 
mentioned  it  before,  for  with  your  encouragement  I might 
then,  as  I do  now,  thank  God,  dismiss  the  thought.  Is  it 
not  strange  that  although  I have  been  long  and  secretly  sad, 
it  does  not  at  this  moment  in  the  least  trouble  me?” 

“ This  shows  you  have  some  strength  of  mind,  love.” 

“Very  little,  I’m  sure.  Still,  remember  that  little  spot, 
for  my  sake ;”  and  she  again  pointed  out  the  interval 
between  two  tombstones,  looking  silently  and  calmly  for  a 
few  moments  at  her  selection. 

The  aflectionate  couple  Avent  home  ; and  though  the  wife 
was  never  again  visited  by  a thought  about  the  beautiful 
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spot  in  Avalon  churchyard,  she  had  some  misgivings  of  an 
interesting  event  which  was  hastening  to  present  her  with 
new  ties  and  new  feelings.  As  usual  she  went  about  her 
domestic  duties,  exercising  a pleasing  earnestness  in  every 
detail ; but  the  sands  of  her  glass  had  nearly  run. 

It  happened  that  a hedgehog  was  in  the  house — the  pet 
brute  of  an  eccentric  landlady.  Mrs.  Graydon  had  never 
seen  the  forbidding  thing,  and  was  therefore  unprepared 
to  come  in  contact  with  it ; but  unexpectedly  it  was  crawling 
at  her  feet.  Affrighted  at  its  touch,  she  took  ill,  her  over- 
sensitive mind  gave  way,  and — she  died. 

Within  twenty  days  after  her  visit  to  Avalon,  her  remains 
filled  up  the  interval  she  had  so  mournfully  chosen  for  her 
grave ; and  on  her  bosom  reposed  an  infant,  which,  had 
Providence  seen  it  good  to  deal  otherwise  with  her,  would,  in 
nature’s  own  time,  have  been  given  to  the  fair  young  mother 
as  her  firstborn. 


An  Object. — Sergeant  Craig  was  a hunchback — another 
Quasimodo — and  altogether  so  forbidding  in  face  and  figure, 
as  to  be  left  without  trace  of  any  one  feature  or  action  bear- 
ing the  slightest  pretension  to  comeliness  or  a soldierlike 
mien.  He  was,  however,  an  able  drill-master ; and  it  was  to 
his  success  in  training  recruits  that  he  was  indebted  for 
toleration.  In  carrying  on  his  duty  he  was  always  impressive 
and  explanatory ; and,  to  give  his  instructions  the  best 
practical  effect,  it  was  his  custom  to  throw  his  poor,  misshapen 
body  into  some  cardinal  position,  at  a ridiculous  distance  from 
the  required  attitude,  and  exclaim,  “ Look,  men  ! look  for  an 
example  to  the  object  in  front  of  you !” 

He  was  an  object  indeed.  Worn,  through  sickness,  to  the 
very  bones,  he  was  driven  at  last,  much  against  his  will,  to 
beg  a furlough  to  renew  his  health.  It  was  readily  granted, 
and  the  gaunt  sergeant,  marching  to  Bell-water  Gate,  with 
the  measured  pace  and  precision  of  a drill-master,  was  just 
stepping  into  the  boat  when  he  fell  dead  on  the  causeway. 
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A NOX-COMMISSIOXED  officer  and  a sapper,  employed  in  the 
examination  of  Westmoreland,  in  (never  mind  the  year), 
were  returning  from  the  mountains,  after  a toilsome  day’s 
work,  to  their  lodgings  at  Malber,  when  their  fatigued  and 
hungry  appearance  attracted  the  notice  of  the  venerable 
clergyman  of  the  village.  He  met  them,  spoke  kindly  to 
them,  and  with  genuine  goodness  of  heart  bade  them,  if  they 
were  so  minded,  accompany  him  to  the  parsonage  to  partake 
of  a little  refreshment. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  invitation  would  have  been 
imhesitatingly  responded  to  from  a much  less  exalted  person- 
age ; but  coming  from  a quarter  so  unaccustomed  to  acts  of 
hospitality  (as  far  as  they  knew),  it  was  accepted  with 
cheerffil  alacrity,  not  unmixed  with  astonishment. 

When  conducted  into  the  vicarial  residence  they  were 
delighted  to  see  before  them  a practical  reason  for  altering 
the  harsh  opinion  they  had  entertained  about  clerical  gene- 
rosity. They  had  known  a hard-fisted,  niggardly  clergyman 
(whom  they  regarded  as  the  type  of  his  class),  who,  in  tenths 
and  commutations,  netted  some  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a year 
— a handsome  stipend,  certainly  ; but  little  of  which  went  in 
loaves  and  fishes  to  the  poor.  Out  of  so  much  he  might  have 
applied  a trifle  to  keep  in  repair  the  stately  edifice  in  which 
he  preached,  instead  of  calling  on  his  people  for  church-rates. 
He  called,  but  they  declined  ; and  so  the  antiquated  clock, 
in  the  face  of  the  still  older  tower,  was  permitted  to  stand 
for  montlis,  incapable  of  indicating  the  true  time,  "with  one 
hand  on  its  blistered  dial,  pointing  rigidly  to  two,  and  the 
other  rotting  on  a grave  below,  hidden  by  the  grass.  A few 
shillings  would  have  put  it  in  order ; but  that  old  man,  who 
had  enjoyed  this  world’s  goods  for  more  than  seventy  years, 
fifty  of  which  as  the  pastor  of  a small  but  capitally-paying 
parish,  had  not  the  heart  to  withdraw  the  small  sum  from 
his  abundance  to  set  the  clock  a-going. 

From  such  shameless  parsimony  the  two  sappers  drew 
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their  dislike  of  clergymen  in  general.  Now,  however,  the 
feeling  was  dispelled.  The  spontaneous,  open-handed 
liberality  of  the  vicar  of  Malber  removed,  by  a single  act, 
their  long-cherished  prejudice,  and  even  the  miserly  pastor 
of  Hamling  was  regarded  as  a philanthropist. 

The  sappers,  unbrushed  and  stained  by  travel,  took  their 
seats  in  front  of  the  vicar.  Over  and  over  again  he  told 
them  they  were  welcome.  Before  them  was  spread,  in  a 
plain  way,  not  only  substantials,  but  delicacies.  It  was  such 
a collation  as  a hunting-party  would  have  sat  down  to  with 
undisguised  relish  and  delight.  Hunger  and  hard  work  had 
given  our  two  friends  enlarged  appetites ; and  energy  and 
will  were  not  wanting  to  minister  to  the  cravings  of  their 
clamorous  stomachs.  While  showing  how  they  appreciated 
the  vicar’s  “ mercies  ” (so  called  by  him  in  the  purity  of 
Christian  sentiment),  the  pastor  made  the  most  of  his  mild 
eyes,  gazing  benignly  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  as  if  to 
analyze  their  characters  and  learn  something  of  the  position 
they  relatively  held,  from  the  badges  they  wore  on  their 
arms.  The  elder  sapper  had  tivo  distinguishing  marks  on 
his  right  fore-arm,  but  no  chevrons  higlier  up ; the  younger 
one  had  a chevron  above  the  elbow,  but  only  one  mark 
below.  These  distinctions,  so  different,  and  apparently  so 
arbitrarily  placed,  somewhat  puzzled  the  vicar. 

Of  an  inquiring  mind,  he  was  ready  to  devour  any  topic, 
from  the  dry  details  of  castramentation,  to  the  sturdy,  hard- 
moulded  assumptions  of  archeology.  Tactics  was  his  foible 
just  now — not  doctrine  and  ecclesiology.  Though  a divine 
and  a godly  man,  naturally  desirous  of  snatching  every 
opportunity  of  doing  spiritual  good  to  his  fellow-men,  he 
refrained  on  this  occasion  from  boring  his  guests  with 
subjects  whose  legitimate  arena  was  the  pulpit,  or  Sunday- 
school  reading-desk. 

Marks  of  distinction,  or  badges  for  good  conduct,  would  do  . 
well  as  an  introduction.  Between  them  and  tactics  there 
was  a vast  field  to  explore.  That  was  of  no  consequence. 
To  understand  the  subject  thoroughly,  the  vicar  thought  it 
proper  to  begin  with  the  elements  of  the  science ; and  then 
slide  to  its  developments  by  the  easy  gradients  which  con- 
nected each  to  the  other,  as  links  in  a chain.  Of  course 
there  could  be  no  tactics  without  distinctions  of  rank,  any 
more  than  there  could  be  church  government  without  a con- 
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catenation  of  spiritual  guides.  Rank,  too,  was  indebted  for 
its  distinctions  to  merit  and  conduct. 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  the  vicar. 

“ It  is  upon  tliis  point,”  said  he,  after  taking  wine  with 
his  guests,  “ that  I wisli  you  first  to  enlighten  me.  To 
know  how  a well-conducted  soldier  is  selected  from  his  less- 
deserving  companions,  is  a feature  of  the  service  that,  if 
explained,  will  interest  me  deeply.” 

Tlie  sappers  took  tlieir  own  cases  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple. Acton,  with  two  badges,  the  son  of  a master  butcher, 
and  tolerably  well-educated,  was  the  spokesman.  Lance- 
corporal  Ledger  Drake,  with  one  badge,  interposed  at  in- 
tervals with  a brief  remark  of  the  interjectional  kind.  Curious 
and  speculative,  the  reverend  host  asked  an  interminable 
string  of  questions  to  ground  himself  in  this  phase  of 
military  usage.  Thus  the  conversation  expanded  into  a dis- 
cussion, and  involved  so  many  points  of  consideration — such 
as  discipline,  rewards,  length  of  service,  favor,  conven- 
tionalism, &c.,  that  the  subject  of  tactics  was  only  brought, 
at  last,  from  the  shade  into  the  foreground,  to  be  ignored. 

However,  the  good  vicar  was  well  pleased  with  his 
guests,  not  less  with  their  intelligence  than  the  willingness 
they  evinced  to  tell  him  all  they  knew  to  extend  his  stock 
of  professional  military  information. 

“ If  I rightly  understand  you,”  said  he,  addressing  Acton, 
the  elder  sapper,  after  the  subject  of  badges  had  been 
exhausted  and  almost  forgotten,  “ the  marks  you  display  on 
your  arm,  in  testimony  of  your  excellent  behaviour,  do  not 
correspond  with  what  you  call  your  length  of  service  ?” 

“ They  do  not.” 

“ A soldier,  then,  may  earn  his  first  badge  after  five 
years’  service,  and  wear  it,  if  he  maintain  the  approbation  of 
his  officers,  till  within  a day  of  the  completion  of  the  second 
term,  each  term  being  five  years,  you  say.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Very  good.  Then  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  ser- 
vice ?” 

“ Upwards  of  ten  years.” 

“ Ten  years !”  echoed  the  vicar:  “your  badges  exactly 
represent  you,  both  as  to  character  and  service.  But,” 
added  he,  dropping  his  eyes  on  the  table,  and  dissecting  a 
slice  of  meat,  which  was  coated  with  a greater  proportion  of 
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fat  than  was  agreeable  to  his  taste,  “ by  this  time  you  ought 
to  have  been  a sergeant.” 

This  was  said  in  a commendatory  tone,  yet  so  emphasized 
as  to  i*eflect  upon  the  discrimination  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  discerned  Acton’s  worth,  and  rewarded  it.  There 
were  reasons,  however,  why  he  liad  not  been  promoted.  The 
presence  of  a much  younger  man  at  the  same  table,  already 
a step  above  him,  was  a proof  of  this.  Acton  believed  he 
was  the  victim  of  ill-luck  and  disfavor.  Ledger  Dmke 
knew  diflerently.  His  want  of  success  was  attributable  to  an 
inadequate  surrender  of  his  acquiremeuts,  inaptitude  for 
steady  labour,  and  tedious  inaccuracies  in  his  work.  Still, 
had  the  vicar’s  observation  been  made  interrogatively,  Acton 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  it,  though  in  replying,  he 
would  have  diverged  somewhat  from  the  orthodox  rules  of 
truth,  relying  on  the  honor  of  his  comrade  not  to  embarrass 
him  by  contradiction.  As,  however,  he  was  not  pressed  to 
say  why  he  had  not  been  promoted,  he  did  not  volunteer  a 
statement  in  defence  of  himself,  but  covered  his  silence  by 
forcing  his  knife  and  fork  and  liis  jaws  to  do  double  duty, 
durbig  whicli  the  edibles  were  hacked  and  disposed  of  with 
assiduous  zeal  and  zest. 

Nevertheless,  Acton  was  dissatisfied.  While  he  ate  he 
reflected.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  observation  of  the 
vicav,  though  not  put  in  the  interrogative  form,  was  sug- 
gestive, and  ought  to  have  been  followed  up.  Allowing 
it  to  go  bv  default  was  a mean  evasion  : he  therefore 
determined,  if  he  could  create  the  opportunity,  to  repair 
the  omission,  not  by  fictions  that  would  affect  his  veracity, 
but  by  analogy,  winch  would  fully  answer  the  purpose  and 
save  his  credit. 

“ I suppose,  sir,”  said  he,  breaking  the  hiatus,  and  speak- 
ing with  becoming  deference,  “ you  have  been  a clergyman 
a great  many  years  ?” 

“ Judging  from  your  appearance,”  responded  the  vicar, 
“ I should  say  I was  in  holy  orders  before  you  were  born.” 

“ Indeed  !”  cried  Ledger  Drake. 

“ Very  likely,”  said  Acton. 

“ Most  of  my  life,”  continued  the  pastor,  “has  been  spent 
in  this  parish — always  at  work  for  the  good  of  my  parish- 
ioners and  the  glory  of  heaven.” 

“ I believe  it,”  exclaimed  the  interjectional  corporal. 
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‘‘  How  long  may  it  be,  sir  ?”  asked  Acton. 

“ Thirty  years  Tvc  been  the  Vicar  of  Malbcr,”  he  replied, 
drawing  himself  up  with  dignified  pride. 

“ Thirty  years  1”  ejaculated  Ledger  Drake. 

“ Then,”  said  Acton,  with  the  ends  of  his  knife  and  fork 
slightly  elevated,  and  resting  his  hands  on  the  table,  “ if  I, 
wlio  am  only  a few  months  over  ten  years  in  the  army, 
should  by  this  time  have  been  a sergeant,  a fortiori^  you 
should  have  been  a bishop  many  years  ago.” 

Whether  the  vicar  thought  his  endowments  and  usefulness 
had  been  unjustly  overlooked,  the  government  of  the  church 
unfairly  administered,  or  that  bishop-making,  like  kissing, 
goes  by  favor,  is  not  known ; but  he  certainly  looked  as  if  he 
felt  he  had  been  grievously  wronged  by  discountenance,  or 
chilled  into  the  compressed  functions  of  a village  pastor  by 
inappreciation  and  neglect. 

“We  cannot,”  said  he,  in  a crest-fallen  tone,  bending 
towards  his  guests,  “ be  all  bishops,  you  know.” 

“ Morels  the  pity,”  returned  Acton,  bending  towards  the 
vicar  ; “ nor  can  we,  you  know,  be  all  sergeants.” 


A Sergeant  Sentinel. — Sometime  in  1820,  Hed  Ed- 
wards was  posted  as  sentry  at  the  rear  gate  of  the  barracks 
at  Woolwich.  He  had  been  tasting  that  morning,  and  was 
itching  to  indulge  his  throat  with  another  tickle.  On 
sergeant  Townsend  approaching  his  post,  Ned,  doubling  him- 
self up  as  though  he  had  got  the  colic,  screwed  up  his 
features  into  woful  grimaces,  and  pressed  Lis  hand  on  the 
epigastric  region. 

“ What’s  the  matter,  Edwards  ?”  inquired  the  sergeant, 
dolorously. 

“ Ah,  Tommy  1”  said  Ned,  familiarly,  throwing  himself 
into  outrageous  contortions,  “ I’ve  bln  takln’  dhreadful  bad 
wid  the  Fransh  gripes.  Will  ye  be  so  obleegin’  as  to  hould 
me  firelock  for  a minnit,  till  I go  round  the  corner  jist?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Townsend,  good-naturedly.  “Be  quick, 
now.”- 

The  sergeant  took  the  musket,  and  paced  on  the  beat 
better  by  far  than  the  original  sentry  ever  did  ; and  Ned 
stole  “round  the  corner,”  as  if  to  relieve  his  solicitude. 
Presently  Townsend  saw  Ned  making  his  way  with  all  speed 
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for  the  arch  ; and  suspecting  that  he  was  tricked,  called 
authoritatively  to  the  sick  man  to  return  ; but  Ned,  quicken- 
ing his  pace,  manoeuvred  himself  out  of  the  gate.  After  the 
lapse  of  scA^eral  minutes,  the  sergeant,'  in  due  form,  was 
relieved ; but  Edwards  was  not  found  till  evening,  when, 
rolled  up  like  a hedgehog  in  the  tap  of  the  “ Earl  of 
Chatham,”  he  was  trundled  out  into  the  street,  and,  drunk 
as  a drayman,  was  wheeled  home  in  a milkman’s  barrow. 

Edwards  was  a disgusting  fellow,  and  in  time  was  tumed 
out  of  the  corps.  Townsend  became  a captain  in  the  rifles. 

The  Seacole  Burner. — We  had  two  performances  at  the 
Eochester  Theatre  in  August,  1857,  in  aid  of  the  “ Seacole 
E und.”  A sapper — E.  Laidlaw — chief  of  the  amateur  troupe, 
played  Poynet  Arden,  the  charcoal  burner,  very  well,  except 
that  he  had  a rather  annoying  provincial  enunciation,  and  a 
voice  strong  enough  to  crack  the  beams  of  the  building. 

On  each  occasion,  before  the  interlude,  he  made  a speech, 
directed  to  the  officers,  heavy  with  flowers  and  flattery. 
Among  other  tilings,  he  thanked  tlie  commanding  officer 
for  granting  him  and  his  comrades  the  privilege  of  acting — 
a privilege,  he  felt  assured,  would  be  again  extended  to 
them,  if  he  and  his  friends  proved  by  their  conduct  to 
be  worthy  of  it. 

It  was  thought  that  one,  at  least — the  speaker — would 
endeavour  to  deserve  the  favor.  Man,  however,  is  frail,  and 
so  was  the  Charcoal  Burner.  His  purpose  was  not  a resolve 
springing  from  a manly  recognition  of  moral  right.  It  was 
an  impulse  merely,  passing  away  with  his  breath,  used,  per- 
haps, to  hoodwink  suspicion,  which  it  effectually  did. 

After  paying  all  debts,  there  was  a balance  of  ten  pounds 
and  odd,  which  was  handed  to  the  Charcoal  Burner  to 
present,  in  the  name  of  the  amateurs,  to  the  great  Crimean 
Vivandiere ; but  Laidlaw,  regarding  himself  as  a far  more 
becoming  object  for  pecuniary  vsympathy  than  Mother  Seacole, 
buttoned  up  the  proceeds  in  his  deep  pocket,  and  bolted. 

To  “strut  and  fret  his  hour  upon  the  stage”  was  his 
ambition ; and  if  all  accounts  be  true,  he  follows  the  “ sock 
and  buskin  ” business  in  a land  where  extradition  cannot 
touch  him.  Tliis  probably  is  a blind — the  stratagem  of 
an  astute  rogue.  So  look  to  it,  detectives ! the  Charcoal 
Burner,  alias  Seacole  Burner,  may  be  at  your  elbow. 
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THE  TWO  JOLLY  BUTCHERS. 

At  a period  not  very  remote,  certainly  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  tliere  were  rival  agents  for  supplying 
the  troops  with  carcases  and  sheep  at  a place  somewhere 
between  London  and  the  Lizard  Point.  It  was  a large 
garrison  town,  and  two  agents  were  not  more  than  enough  to 
carry  out  the  business  efficiently.  The  parties  engaged  by 
the  county  contractor  were  Mr.  Tricky  and  Mr.  Dunfor. 

Dunfor,  wishing  above  all  things  to  establish  himself  in 
favor  with  the  great  people  who  managed  the  commissariat 
service  in  those  days,  made  an  important  communication, 
(under  the  rose,)  touching  some  oxen — or,  rather,  bulls — 
which  Tricky  intended  to  provide  for  feasting  the  troops. 
The  administrative  department  was  amazed  at  the  tidings, 
and  at  once  despatched  an  officer  with  orders  to  enter 
Mr.  Tricky’s  grounds,  and  by  a personal  inspection  of  his 
live  stock  ascertain  the  truth  of  a report  which,  without 
' authoritative  confirmation,  was  too  shocking  to  be  credited. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  often  happens,  the  clandestine  conduct  of 
Dunfor  leaked  out ; and  Tricky,  not  to  be  beaten  in  that 
shabby  way  by  a stab  in  the  back  from  a dark  hand,  rode  in 
hot  haste  to  liis  grounds,  where  the  interesting  animals  were 
grazing ; and  picking  out  the  bulls,  marked  their  old  lank 
sides  with  a staring  D,  which  might  have  been  seen  by  a 
purblind  eye  in  a fog  from  the  field  gate. 

One  of  Tricky’s  drovers  was  in  the  meadow  at  the  time. 
This  was  fortunate.  Him  Tricky  desired  to  remain,  with 
instructions  to  say,  should  any  questions  as  to  their  owner- 
ship be  asked  by  the  officer  who  was  hourly  expected  to 
examine  the  animals,  that  they  belonged  to  Mr.  Dunfor.  At 
a glance  the  servant  divined  his  master’s  object.  To  stand 
well  with  him  and  save  his  name  from  infamy,  the  drover 
volunteered  most  bravely  to  tell  any  mortal  fib,  and  stick 
to  it. 

The  time  came  when  the  commissariat  gentleman  prowled 
into  the  field,  looking  with  rueful  calculation  on  all  around. 
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He  was  anything  but  a collcxiuial  man,  nor  what  is  called 
civil : his  pm*pose,  then,  was  not  to  be  very  complimentary  ; 
and  so  he  set  to  work  as  if  he  had  served  a long  apprentice- 
ship to  the  money-making  trade  of  a carcase-butcher,  singling 
out  the  bulls  with  a certainty  that  rather  astonished  the 
attendant. 

“ And  what,”  said  the  olhcer,  when  he  had  completed  the 
survey,  “ is  the  meaning  of  the  D chalked  on  the  sides  of  the 
bulls?” 

‘ “ That,  sir,  si’nifies  the  fust  letter  of  the  genTman’s  name 
they  belongs  to.” 

“ Who  may  he  be  ?” 

“ Muster  Dunfor.” 

“ Mr.  Dunfor?  Tricky,  you  mean.” 

‘‘  Lor’  bless  ee,  sir,  d’ye  think  he’d  kape  sich  cattle  ? 
Why,  sir,  ee’s  agint  to  the  troops,  an’  daresent  ’ave  sich 
critters  in  his'  groun’s  for  fraid  ot‘  injurin’  the  sogers  with 
tough,  good-for-nuffin  mate,  an’  spollin’  his  caracter  with  the 
commidgerat  ossifers  in  Lunnun.” 

“ And  isn't  Mr.  Dunfor  also  an  agent  ?” 

“ Well,  ee  is,  sir  ; but  ee’s  not  a patch  on  Muster  Tricky  : 
he  can’t  do  nuffin,  sir.  It  isn’t  in  him,  sir.” 

‘‘  Y ery  likely  ; but  you’re  sure  the  bulls  are  not  Mr. 
Tricky’s  ?” 

“ Sartin,  sir  ; Muster  Dunfor’s.” 

“ Oh !”  exclaimed  the  commissariat  officer,  contem- 
platively ; “ that’s  it,  is  it  ?”  and  with  this  remarkable 

wrinkle  in  his  mind,  '^dthout  waiting  for  the  drover’s  reply, 
he  hurried  from  the  field  to  make  his  report. 

The  upshot  was,  that  Mr.  Tricky  was  regarded  as  an 
agent  of  unimpeachable  commercial  virtue,  and  Mr.  Dunfor, 
the  real  honest  man  (if  it  be  possible  to  find  that  quality  in  a 
contractor’s  agent),  though  an  informer,  was  blackballed.  It 
is  said  that  the  bulls  afterwards  regnled  the  strong  and 
imfastidious  appetites  of  the  convicts.  Whether  this  be  a 
fact  or  no,  certain  it  is,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  of  the  future 
by  the  past,  that  Mr.  Tricky,  tricked  at  last,  was  taken  to  a 
troubled  rest,  to  account  for  a long  catalogue  of  rascally 
deeds,  and  for  doing  Mr.  Dunfor. 
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Some  hlstrions  at  Gibraltar  undertook  to  give  a performance 
in  aid  of  the  civil  hospital  there.  Among  them  was  Geordy 
Hutchison,  a tragedian  by  profession,  who  was  regarded  by 
the  dramatic  corps  as  a star  of  the  first  magnitude.  He 
could  do  the  sword-trick  in  all  its  complications,  dance  the 
sailor’s  hornpipe  even  in  shackles,  tread  the  stage  with  the 
majesty  of  an  approved  Londoner,  and  do  the  dumb  business 
of  sheering  to  the  slips  to  hear  the  prompter’s  intimation  so 
as  to  impose  on  the  intelligence  of  the  acutest  observer.  In 
an  emergency  he  could  vamp  with  any  one,  put  in  by-play  of 
his  own  when  other  actors  had  forgotten  their  cues,  and 
enact  those  choice  specimens  of  dramatic  pathos,  which  have 
ennobled  the  English  “ Speaker  ” into  a text-book  of  the 
scliools.  Like  a Timon,  he  could  rave;  like  a Hamlet, 
philosophize ; and  act  his  part  as  much  like  a Kemble  or  a 
Kean,  as  it  was  possible  to  expect  from  a strolling-actor, 
and  that  actor  a sapper.  Under  the  leadership  of  this  chief, 
the  pieces  were  selected ; the  rehearsals  perfected,  and  the 
day  fixed  for  the  performance. 

The  next  step  was  to  publish.  The  printing  was  a 
display  of  typographical  art.  It  was  magnificent  in  variety. 
Architectural  and  rustic,  block  and  perspective  were  the 
predominant  types.  Beulah  Spa  in  the  days  of  its  brilliancy 
never  produced  an  announcement  equal  in  grandeur  to  that 
submitted  by  the  amateurs.  There  were  satin  bills  for 
ladies  ; florid  ones  for  officers  ; the  usual  things  for  soldiers 
and  common  people,  and  gigantic  posters,  as  large  as  blankets, 
for  general  information. 

Into  the  literary  “get-up”  there  is  no  need  to  enter 
further  than  to  mention  that  the  bills  were  not  extravagant 
with  expletives  or  long  gorgeous  words.  Military  bills  are 
customarily  short.  There  is  no  nonsense  about  them.  The 
sapper  bills  were  supremely  simple.  In  them,  her  majesty’s 
subjects  made  known  that  they  intended  D.V.  (how  curious 
to  employ  these  religious  initials  in  a secular  undertaking !) 
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to  perform  at  the  Theatre  Eoyal  on  Saturday  next 
the  admired  melodrama  of 

THE  BATTLE  OF  AUSTEHLITZ ; 


OR, 

THE  SOLDIER’S  BRIDE. 

The  whole  to  conclude  with  the  laughable  farce  of 
HUNTING  THE  TURTLE. 

Such  was  the  nutriment  offered  for  the  humour  and 
edification  of  the  residents  of  the  fortress. 

The  day  arrived  ; but  unfortunately  the  clouds,  looking 
as  black  as  a tarpaulin,  threatened  with  savage  malice  to 
open  their  sluices  on  the  rock.  Thicker  and  lower  they  fell 
and  blacker  grew,  when  something  heavier  than  a mighty 
hand  above  squeezed  them  together,  as  a terrestrial  would  a 
bathing  sponge,  and  out  gushed  the  rain  in  a tempest. 
Every  one  regarded  it  as  too  violent  for  continuance,  but  the 
pour  was  ceaseless  and  drenching,  and  the  theatre  royal 
deserted. 

True  to  the  bills,  the  dramatis  personce  rushed  through 
the  rain  to  the  theatre.  There  were  many  misgivings  about 
success ; but  relying  on  popular  sympathy  and  a temporary 
sacrifice  of  comfort,  they  had  the  courage  to  anticipate  a 
tolerable  house.  Of  spirit  they  mustered  a fair  share.  Wit 
of  its  kind  was  as  cheap  among  them  as  wine.  The  green- 
room pealed  with  laughter ; and  every  fresh  addition  to  the 
costume,  every  added  touch  to  the  countenance — the  quaint 
queues  and  beards,  the  lively  wigs,  the  droll  dresses,  the 
marvellous  cocked-hats  and  boots,  and  the  old-fashioned  war 
equipment  of  muskets,  swords,  and  accoutrements,  produced 
its  individual  bit  of  pleasantry,  or  its  outburst  of  mirth. 

When  the  last  click  of  the  clock  told  the  appointed  hour, 
the  bell  rang,  and  up  went  the  curtain.  What  a scene  was 
presented  to  the  astounded  histrions.  The  light  was  dazzling  ; 
the  place  was  a-fire  with  tapers,  chandeliers,  and  colored 
lamps.  If  a spider  had  been  working  its  web  in  a dusty 
corner,  or  a centipede  crawling  anywhere  to  sting  one,  it 
could  easily  have  been  traced.  The  same  effulgence  that 
exposed  the  minute  proportions  of  a buzzing  mosquito, 
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displayed  the  limited  extent  of  the  audience.  The  boxes 
were  tenantless ; every  head  in  the  house  could  have  been 
counted  by  a pulmonic  sufferer  in  a breath.  Beyond  some 
fifty  or  sixty  people,  the  theatre  was  empty,  and  the  rain, 
still  clattering  against  the  windows  and  the  walls,  threatened 
to  keep  It  so. 

But  did  this  untoward  incident  refrigerate  the  ardour  of 
the  amateurs?  Not  a bit  of  it,  for  with  all  the  freshness  of 
winning  men  they  commenced.  As  if  playing  to  an  over- 
flowing house,  they  carried  themselves  through  the  first  act. 
Now  and  then  a few  self-denying  admirers  dropped  in,  and 
though  well  ducked  for  their  pains,  joined  in  applauding  the 
performers  with  boisterous  clamours. 

But  the  applause  of  friends  could  not  crowd  the  theatre. 
It  was  evident  the  entertainment  was  a failure.  The  rain 
still  pelted  down,  rattling  against  the  glass  like  an  incessant 
shower  of  nails  shot  from  a machine  at  the  windows.  In  the 
streets  there  was  no  noise  or  motion.  They  were  forsaken 
as  if  a plague  pressed  on  the  rock.  That  storm  ! Every 
one  had  his  own  execration  for  it.  The  mildest  epithet  was 
in  the  worst  possible  keeping  with  the  Christian  D.  V.  of  the 
play-bills.  What  had  they  not  lost  by  it  ? The  governor 
would  have  been  there  in  his  uniform  and  stars ; so  would 
the  staff  with  their  orders,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison with  their  swords.  The  amateurs  did  not  reckon  on 
the  Jews,  but  they  had  an  eye  on  the  Hidalgos.  Not  a lady 
who  had  a proper  respect  for  herself,  or  any  charitable  wish 
for  the  prosperity  of  a humane  institution,  would  have  been 
absent.  As  a levee,  it  would  have  been  brilliant  with  uni- 
forms and  beauty.  Rank  and  fashion  would  have  been 
there.  Since  the  great  siege  there  would  have  been  no 
event  in  the  liistory  of  the  “ big  stone”  to  come  up  to  the 
splendour  of  that  night ; and  the  “ Gibraltar  Chronicle,”  the 
stalest  and  most  insipid  of  colonial  journals,  would  for  once 
^ in  its  existence  have  had  a gracious  opportunity  of  re- 
deeming, if  that  were  possible,  its  uninteresting  character. 
But  that  storm  threw  everything  into  the  shade.  It  took 
away  the  only  chance  of  achieving  respectability  for  the 
barren  “ Chronicle.”  It  took  away  another  incident  from  the 
history  of  the  rock,  and  robbed  the  civil  hospital  of  no  end  of 
funds  intended  to  be  thrown  into  its  scanty  coffers.  So 
dreamed  and  thought  the  once-sanguine  amateurs. 
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The  ardour  of  the  first  act  was  gone  when  the  second 
commenced.  The  players  began  to  murmur.  Depression 
was  at  work  with  some ; with  others,  anger  and  fury  made 
them  bitter  with  everybody.  Save  one  or  two,  none  were 
calm.  'With  haste  and  unsteadiness,  one  act  after  another 
was  scrambled  through.  Not  a few  personated  characters  of 
a very  different  stamp  to  the  heroes  of  Austerlitz.  Some 
were  knocked  over  in  the  battle,  not  by  the  prowess  of  their 
enemies,  but  by  their  own  excesses,  for  drunkenness  was  the 
order  of  the  stage ; and  when  the  curtain  fell  on  the  last 
words  of  “Hunting  the  Turtle,”  if  two  or  three  could  stand 
firmly  on  their  feet  and  bow  to  the  audience,  it  is  no  libel  to 
say  that  the  others  could  not. 

Defeated  and  drunken,  the  players  reeled  home  to  sleep  on 
their  discomfiture  and  folly. 

Of  the  number,  there  was  one  who,  in  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  bore  the  proud  name  of  Everard  St.  Louis.  He 
was  a fair  actor,  felt  something  of  the  dignity  of  his  assumed 
character,  and  maintained  it,  ephemeral  as  it  was,  with  the 
ostentation  of  a vain  noble.  Very  sparingly  he  drank,  so 
that  at  least  he  might,  in  his  own  person,  cover  a moiety  of 
the  indiscretion  of  his  comrades.  Grieved  at  their  conduct, 
he  vainly  endeavoured  to  check  the  extravagance  of  their 
potations  and  excitement.  A diminutive  man  was  he,  with 
a broad  amiable  face,  well  warmed  with  color,  and  brightened 
still  more  by  a pair  of  glistening  eyes.  Until  that  wretched 
niofht,  he  alwavs  wore  one  of  those  soft  smiles  that  betoken 
an  uncankered  heart  and  kindly  feelings ; but  there  was  now 
a change  in  his  look.  The  slovenly  way  in  which  the  pieces 
were  performed  wounded  him ; the  rash  conduct  of  the 
players  chafed  him ; and  he  was,  moreover,  displeased,  after 
all  his  trouble  and  solicitude,  that  instead  of  having  a full 
purse  to  hand  over  to  the  civil  hospital,  he  would  have  to 
empty  his  pockets  to  pay  his  share  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
night’s  entertahiment.  He  left  the  theatre  weighed  down 
and  silent. 

Next  day  saw  Everard  moody  and  worn.  One  set  of  ideas 
harassed  and  perplexed  him.  The  smile  was  gone,  and  so 
was  his  money  and  fame.  It  was  his  weakness  to  be  sen- 
sitive, to  worry  himself  with  imaginings,  and  to  stare,  only 
too  steadily,  at  the  dark  side  of  a trial,  without  trying  to 
trace  a gleam  of  sunshine  to  break  the  gloom.  Every 
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picture,  however  black,  has  its  streak  or  flake  of  light ; but 
Everard  could  not  discern  in  his  the  faintest  glimpse  of 
either.  Evening  came.  There  was  no  change.  His  tem- 
per had  taken  up  the  dark  stamp  of  his  mind,  and  both  were 
beyond  the  counsellings  of  reason.  His  idea  was  suicidal, 
and  he  approached  its  issue  as  if  it  were  irrevocable. 

There  was  a strange  quietness  in  those  moments.  He  ap- 
peared cool,  not  pusillanimous,  like  one  who,  afraid  to  gaze 
at  death,  dashes  Into  it  with  his  eyes  shut,  in  the  vain  desire 
to  find  it  instantaneous.  This  was  not  Everard’s  plan.  He 
took  time  to  go  through  the  preliminaries.  His  friends  had 
noticed  his  listlessness  to  scenes  which  before  had  always 
awakened  his  interest,  but  they  had  no  notion  he  was 
troubled  with  destructive  contemplations.  To  the  arm-rack 
he  went,  withdrew  his  carbine,  and  loaded  it.  All  this  was 
seen  ; still  not  a soul  dreamed  of  his  object.  On  the  floor  he 
placed  the  butt,  on  the  trigger  his  toe,  in  his  mouth  the 
muzzle.  Even  yet  were  his  comrades  in  darkness.  There 
was  too  much  deliberation  in  his  acts — too  much  tranquillity 
in  his  conduct — to  think  he  was  possessed  of  any  suicidal 
design.  In  fact,  it  did  not  strike  them. 

Bang  1 went  the  carbine,  and  Everard  ^ St.  Louis  was 
stretched  on  the  floor  I 

Clustering  round  him,  his  comrades,  aghast,  lifted  his 
bleeding  body,  made  frightful  by  the  gore  spreading  and 
clotting  like  lava  over  his  cold  face  and  long  hair.  Soon  at 
hand,  the  doctor  consulted  the  patient’s  pulse.  It  was  still 
moving — the  heart  was  still  feebly  fluttering;  and  though 
the  ball  had  made  a dangerous  wound,  there  was  hope. 
Eemedies  were  instantly  applied  to  serve  the  moment,  and 
he  was  borne  quickly  to  the  hospital. 

The  bullet  had  pierced  his  cheek  and  broken  his  jaw ! 

It  was  wonderful  the  energy  and  skill  that  were  exercised 
to  save  that  life.  In  less  than  six  months  Everard  was  a 
hale  man,  cured  alike  of  his  wounds  and  desperate  inten- 
tions. He  lived  to  tight  in  the  Crimea,  to  wear  a medal  in 
proof  of  his  presence  in  that  terrific  war,  and  to  gain  pro- 
motion by  his  correct  conduct  both  as  a man  and  a soldier ; 
but  the  scar  remained — an  ugly  cicatrix  it  was — a gloomy 
epitaph  of  a wild  but  forgetful  interval. 

Another  of  that  little  corps — a well-made  man,  with  a 
Roman  cast  of  face  and  a nose  of  aquiline  pretension — was 
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of  warm  temperament  and  abstracted  habits.  As  a player 
he  was  respectable,  but  he  never  could  dlsremembcr  the 
failure  of  that  night.  It  settled  in  mental  aberration,  with 
the  added  torture  of  believing  that  a violent  death  was  has- 
tening to  overtake  him.  Though  longer  in  making  up  his 
mind  to  put  an  end  to  the  interminable  thought  that 
haunted  him,  it  came  at  last ; and  the  next  that  was  heard 
of  him  was,  he  had  gashed  his  throat  in  a horrible  manner. 
Such  was  his  maddened  distraction,  his  neck  was  cut  and 
hacked  in  all  directions;  but  the  last  fragment  of  sanity 
having  left  him,  his  hand  fell,  or  he  would  have  nicked  a 
bared  artery,  and  thus  streamed  his  life  away.  After  months 
of  care,  even  he  recovered  and  was  sent  to  England.  During 
the  voyage  home  he  moped  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
sitting  on  his  berth.  The  most  exciting  scenes  did  not  take 
his  attention.  Ceaselessly  he  gazed  at  one  spot,  without 
forming  a smile  or  uttering  a word;  and  on  arriving  at 
Woolwich  was  discharged,  and  sent  to  Ealing.  Such  was 
the  close  of  the  military  career  of  poor  Tinham. 

One  other  allusion  and  the  dramatic  company  may  be 
dismissed.  Strolling  players  make  bad  soldiers.  Possessing 
the  loose  habits  of  a loose  profession,  they  cannot  drill  them- 
selves into  the  neatness  and  polish  of  military  regularity  and 
cleanliness.  The  stage-manager — an  Argyle  man — was  a 
sloven.  He  was  no  acquisition  to  the  parade — no  credit  to 
his  comrades.  He  had  a wizen  face,  like  an  ogre,  patched 
with  scars,  as  if  it  had  been  badly  scalded  and  indifferently 
cured.  The  edges  of  the  cavities  had  a lemon  tint,  and 
large  flakes  of  freckle,  abundantly  distributed  over  his  coun- 
tenance, augmented  the  characteristics  of  its  coarseness. 
His  eyes  had  some  softness  in  them,  for  they  were  blue ; but 
whatever  intelligence  they  possessed  was  marred  by  a gross 
crop  of  dry  stubble  on  his  scalp  that  defied  arrangement,  and 
a scanty  whisker — every  hair  being  as  isolated  and  stiff  as 
the  wires  of  a bird-cage.  In  time,  he  returned  from  Gib- 
raltar to  Woolwich  ; from  whence,  dissatisfied  with  the  quiet 
routine  of  a sapper’s  life,  he  deserted. 

Clever  as  a tragedian — after  a fashion — he  soon  obtained 
employment.  Like  other  great  men,  he  took  his  tour  in 
the  provinces,  won  the  affections  of  a lady  of  the  stage,  treated 
her  with  inhumanity,  and  discarded  her.  He  was  a simple- 
ton nevertheless.  In  the  warmth  of  his  tenderness,  having 
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confided  the  secret  of  his  desertion  to  the  lively  actress, 
retaliation  was  now  in  her  power.  Too  base  a man  to  pro- 
voke even  an  atom  of  remorse  to  dilute  the  bitterness  the 
jilted  girl  felt  against  him,  s\\q  peached  on  the  vulgar  wretch, 
and  had  him  captured  by  a policeman,  at  a moment  vexa- 
tiously  inconvenient. 

A scene  at  the theatre  in  which  Geordy  was  the  hero 

had  just  closed,  when  the  functionary  touched  the  actor  on  the 
shoulder  as  he  was  stepping  from  the  stage  between  the  slips. 

“ You  did  your  part  excellently,”  said  the  policeman,  by 
way  of  introduction. 

“ Thank  you,”  returned  the  actor,  bowing. 

“ I think  I’ve  seen  you  somewhere?” 

“ Probably.  I’m  not  aware  when  I may  have  had  that 
pleasure.” 

“ Geordy  Hutchison,  I presume  ?” 

“ Not  professionately,  but  privately.” 

“ The  same.  Then  you  are  a deserter 
“I?  Nonsense?”  replied  the  fugitive,  smiling.  “Some 
one’s  been  hoaxing  you.” 

“ Do  you  know  Miss ?” 

“ She  be  drowned.  She’s  no  better  than  she  should  be.” 

“ Mind  what  you  say,  or  a defamation  of  character  will  lie 
against  you.  She  has  given  me  information  of  jour  desertion 
from  the  service.” 

“ Don’t  believe  her.  You’ll  have  a pretty  job  to  run 
about  to  find  proof  for  her  tales.  She  can  no  more  speak 
truth  than  German.  The  thing  that  amazes  me  is  that  she 
didn’t  charge  you  as  a deserter !” 

“ Well,  I can’t  help  that.  The  charge  is  against  you,  and 
I must  do  my  duty.” 

“ God  bless  you.  You’re  far  too  funny  for  a policeman. 
Come,  let’s  have  a draught  of  mild  ale  together.” 

“ When  you’ve  shown  yourself  innocent.  I’ll  pay  for  as 
much  as  you  can  swill.” 

“That’s  good.  Chaff  and  generosity  go  hand  in  hand  ; so 
give  us  your  flipper,  my  boy.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  the  policeman,  drawing  his  hand  from 
his  pocket ; “ and  these  captivating  little  ornaments  into  the 
bargain and  with  a short  struggle,  and  a dexterous  series 
of  jerks,  the  darbies  were  affixed  to  the  tragedian’s  wrists. 

“ Well,  that’s  a good  joke,”  exclaimed  the  actor,  humor- 
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ously.  “ Come  now,  you’ve  carried  it  far  enough  without  any 
loss  of  temper  on  my  part,  and  I’ll  thank  you  to. unfetter  me.” 
“ Iso  man  should  complain  when  he’s  safe  ; but  answer  me 
in  confidence — between  ourselves,  you  know — were  you 
never  in  the  sappers  ?” 

“ Snappers?  What  the  devil  are  they  ?” 

“ Oh  ! you  know.” 

“ ’Pon  my  honor,  no ; and  I wouldn’t  pledge  that  for  a 
trifie.” 

“ I don’t  question  it  ; but  you  may  be  mistaken.  I said 
sappers.” 

“ Sappers  I Still  dark  as  a tunnel.  If  sappers  are  rifle- 
men, I never  was  in  the  rifles ; nor  in  the  cavalry,  if  that’s 
wliat  the  sappers  call  themselves.” 

“ How  green  you  are.  How  green  I am ; aint  I ?” 

A great  deal  more  blue  than  that.” 

“ Your  ignorance  tells  too  much.  There’s  no  mistaking 
what  you  have  been,  and  what  you  are.  You  have  the  look 
of  a sapper.” 

‘‘  Why  ? How  can  you  tell  that  ?” 

“You  seem  as  if  you’ve  been  in  the  trenches  at 
Brompton.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! That’s  capital.  I never  knew  a better. 
Hang  these  bracelets.  Take  them  ofi’,  like  a good  fellow. 
Trenches ! I’ve  only  been  in  a pit  with  the  gravediggers  in 
Hamlet.  What  a droll  fellow  you  must  be  to  keep  the 
game  up  so,  and  my  wrists  in  these  confounded  cold  shackles. 
Well,  you’re  a jolly  dog,”  said  Geordy,  nudging  the  police- 
man’s sides  with  his  elbow ; “a  rum  un  for  duty,  but  this,  I 
think,  exceeds  it.” 

“ Eight  or  wrong,  I must  take  you.  So  come  along.” 

“ What ! In  this  suit  ?” 

“ Just  as  you  are.” 

“ Do  consider — now  do,  there’s  a noble  soul.  It’s  all  very 
well  here,  but  ridiculous  elsewhere.  To  pass  through  the 
streets  in  these  togs  I might  as  well  be  in  the  pillory ; and 
how  every  one  will  laugh  at  me !” 

“ It  ’ll  be  gay,  certainly,  and  keep  your  spirits  up.  De- 
pend on  it,  it  ’ll  be  an  advantage  to  go  as  you  are,  for  the 
magistrate  may  see  so  great  a difference  between  your 
present  costume  and  what  your  past  must  have  been,  as  even 
to  disbelieve  the  very  truth  of  the  ‘ Hue  and  Cry ;’  and 
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then,  you  know,  you  can,  in  retracing  your  steps  through 
the  same  streets,  laugli  at  every  one  for  laughing  at  you.” 

“ That’ll  be  very  consoling,  won’t  it?  But  when  do  you 
intend  to  end  this  farce  ?” 

“ Oh,  the  magistrate  must  come  on  the  sta^e  before  the 
curtain  falls  ; and  the  sooner  you  appear,  the  sooner  you’ll 
be  free.  Move  on.” 

“ Well,  mind,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  hereafter. 
I denounce  this  proceeding  as  illegiil.  Infringing  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  is  a serious  thing ; and  in  the  queen’s  royal 
name,  I protest  against  your  limiting  mine.” 

“ Oh,  certainly  ! 1 never  knew  a criminal  that  didn’t.” 

Such  was  the  free-and-easy  colloquy  that  passed  between 
the  deserter  and  his  captor.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  the 
apprehension,  and  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  culprit  to 
offer  opposition.  So  in  this  way,  of  mutual  spirit  and  for- 
bearance, each  leaning  to  the  other’s  humour,  the  thing  was 
done  with  so  much  quietness,  that  few  were  aware  of  the 
abstraction  of  the  hero,  till  the  time  came  round  for  him  to 
appear  before  the  audience. 

Stage  straits  are  incidents  of  common  occurrence,  met,  in  a 
sort  of  way,  by  duplicates.  Thus  was  Geordy’s  place  supplied. 

Meanwhile  he  was  lugged  away,  in  boots,  tinsel,  and 
feathers,  and  lodged  in  the  station-house  till  morniug ; when, 
pushed  into  the  dock,  before  the  magistrate,  the  judicial  in- 
vestigation that  followed  proving  satisfactorily  that  Geordy 
Hutchison  was  a deserter,  he  was  committed.  In  a few  days, 
under  an  official  order  from  the  war-office,  he  was  escorted  to 
Woolwich,  and  lodged  in  the  lock-up.  A court-martial  was 
then  ordered  to  try  him.  He  heard  the  decision  with  a 
resignation  quite  placid ; and  on  the  corporal  of  the  guard 
bolting  and  barring  him  within  his  cell,  he  laughed  fit  to 
kill  himself. 

On  the  third  day  the  prisoner  was  directed  to  come  forth, 
to  appear  before  a garrison  coui't-martial. 

“Where  is  he?”  cried  the  adjutant.  “Order  him  out, 
corporal.” 

And  the  corporal  of  the  guard  unbarred  the  door,  and 
called  the  deserter. 

Ko  answer. 

“ He  may  be  asleep,”  said  the  corporal.  “Go  in,  sentry, 
and  rouse  him.” 
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“ Hutcliison !”  cried  the  sentry,  “ Hutchison  Hut 
there  were  some  bricks  and  a couple  of  bars  on  the  bed-head 
that  gave  ominous  intelligence  of  the  prisoner’s  activity. 

“ Come,  look  alive  there  !”  cried  the  adjutant  impatiently. 
“ Go  in,  corporal,  and  shake  the  prisoner  to  his  feet.” 

The  corporal  went  in,  kicked  in  the  comers,  and  looked 
under  the  bed,  thinking  it  possible  he  may  have  been  seized 
with  a fit,  and  taken  an  eccentric  roll  under  it ; but  search- 
ing was  useless ; orders  to  produce  him  were  of  no  avail ; for 
bricks  and  bars  strewn  on  the  bed,  eloquent  in  silence,  pro- 
claimed that  the  deserter  had  escaped. 


MrxD,  AND  CUT  YOUR  Hair. — Sergeant  Fierce  found  fault 
with  young  Pepper,  on  a Sunday-morning  parade  in  Antrim, 
on  account  of  his  hair  being  long.  The  admonition  was  not 
uni’easonable,  for  the  covering  to  Pepper’s  head  swept  his. 
coat-collar  like  a horse’s  mane,  and  w^as  coiled  up  in  front  of 
his  ears,  for  all  the  world  like  a couple  of  buoy-lines.  Xot 
content  with  administering  reproof,  Fierce  added,  “ Mind, 
you  have  your  hair  cut,  sir ! If  it’s  not  shortened  by  the 
next  parade.  I’ll  bring  a pair  of  shears,  no  less,  and  clip  it 
myself  in  front  of  these  good  people.” 

The  good  people  were  a group  of  wondering  cotters, 
trimmed  off  in  the  characteristic  costume  of  Irishmen,  with 
rimless  hats  and  flapping  crowns,  displaying  dingy  pipes  and 
bits  of  shamrock ; loose  stockings,  with  thumping  holes  in 
them  to  assist  the  escape  of  infragrant  gases  from  the  feet ; 
a few  bare  toes  holding  cold  companionship  with  the  rough 
stones  beneath ; big  sticks,  with  fearful  knobs,  pressed  under 
their  arms ; and  torn  pockets,  ript  and  gaping  to  the  knees. 

At  the  novel  threat,  the  lovers  of  stirabout  seemed  to  be 
much  amused,  and  muttered  something  which  fell  on  the 
ear  like  the  expression  of  a wish  to  be  present  at  the  opera- 
tion. 

“ I repeat,”  said  the  sergeant,  with  annoying  distinctness, 
that  at  the  next  parade,  if  you  dare  come  in  that  indecent 
state.  I’ll  give  your  head  a crop  thatll  bare  it  like  a hearth- 
stone.” 

And  the  cotters  laughed  again,  and  so  did  the  men  in  the 
ranks. 
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Pepper  was  chafed  and  impertinent.  He  was  not  a man 
to  brook  even  mild  discipline.  Of  course,  this  insult  was 
altogether  out  of  the  category  of  endurance,  and  he  turned 
the  laugh  against  the  sergeant. 

“ Faigs  !”  cried  he,  “ it’s  time  now,  considering  your 
advanced  years,  that  you  gave  up  the  business  of  a barber, 
for  you’ve  been  a shaver  long  enough.” 

In  truth,  he  was  a shaver — in  other  words,  a martinet ; 
but  Fierce  did  not  take  the  hint,  for,  clinging  to  the  muster- 
roll  for  a dozen  years  after,  he  shaved  many  a man  by  his 
severity — and  Pepper,  in  particular. 

The  Biter  Bit. — “ Please,  sir,”  whispered  a convict  of 
the  Justitia  to  a non-commissioned  officer  who  was  passing, 
staring,  at  the  same  time,  in  every  direction  to  guard  against 
danger,  “ will  you  be  so  kind  as  drop  a poor  fellow  a bit  o’ 
backer  ?” 

The  non-commissioned  officer  was  a great  smoker,  and, 
besides,  constantly  had  his  cheek  plumped,  like  a Saxon 
tumulus,  with  a ball  of  the  weed,  to  save  him,  as  he  said, 
from  toothache  and  pains  in  his  jaws ; and  thinking  it  very 
hard  tliat  even  a felon  could  not  once  in  a way  enjoy  a whiff 
of  the  universal  luxury,  readily  acceded  to  his  request. 

“Yes,  certainly,”  said  the  non-commissioned  officer,  pull- 
ing out  a small  iron  box,  and  throwing  back  the  lid  on  a 
corroded  hinge.  “ Here,”  continued  he,  “ take  this.”  And 
the  corporal  handed  the  man  in  shackles  enough  to  fill  a 
couple  of  pipes. 

“ Ah,”  said  the  latter,  greedily,  seeing  a sixpence  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  which  caused  his  ruffianly  blood  to  steam 
in  his  veins,  and  his  thievish  fingers  to  tingle,  “ if  you  donT 
give  me  that  sixpence,  I’m  blest  if  I don’t  peach.” 

The  non-commissioned  officer  was  astounded.  He  knew 
that  “ gentlemen  in  gray  ” were  bad  enough,  but  was  not 
prepared  to  hear  the  expression  of  such  an  atrocious  intention. 
Had  the  convict  been  equal  in  presence  of  mind  to  the  cor- 
poral, and  made  the  threatened  report,  it  would  have  ended 
seriously,  for  the  orders  against  giving  convicts  tobacco  were 
so  stringent,  that  a court-martial  would  have  assuredly 
reduced  the  non-commissioned  officer  to  the  ranks. 

“ You  will,  will  you  ?”  replied  the  corporal,  disgusted 
with  the  fellow’s  perfidious  purpose.  “ You’re  a clever  wretch, 
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no  doubt.  And  so  you’ll  sell  me,  or  even  your  father,  for  a 
paltry  sixpence,  will  you  ?” 

“ By  G — d ! I will,  if  you  don’t  give  it  me,”  said  the 
penal  man. 

“Very  well.  Now  I’ll  see  if  I can’t  trick  you.  Mind, 
you  have  brought  what  may  follow  on  yourself,  and,  by 
Heavens  ! I’U  have  no  mercy  !” 

A policeman  having  come  in  sight,  the  corporal  beckoned 
him ; and  the  functionary  in  blue,  with  a glazed  crown  and 
ribs  to  liis  liat,  quickly  appeared,  anticipating  a case. 

“ I charge  this  villain,”  said  the  corporal,  strongly  enunci- 
ating his  complaint,  “ with  stealing  some  tobacco  Ifom  me !” 

“ Indeed!  Have  you  done  so,  sir?”  asked  the  police- 
man magisterially. 

“ I declare  to  my  Saviour  I didn’t !”  said  the  convict,  alive 
to  his  dilemma. 

“ Why,  you  thief!”  cried  the  corporal,  affecting  surprise 
at  his  denial,  “ you’ve  got  it  in  your  waistcoat-pocket !” 

His  pocket  was  searched  by  the  peeler,  and  there  was 
found  the  quantity  for  loading  two  pipes. 

“ I asked  him  for  it,”  exclaimed  the  convict,  “ and  he 
gave  it  to  me.  He  did,  indeed  !” 

“ That’s  very  likely,”  said  the  policeman,  knowingly. 
“ Come  Avith  me,  and  prove  your  innocence,  if  you  can,  to 
the  superintendent.” 

But  as  no  excuse  of  the  culprit’s  could  be  relied  on,  the 
corporal  Avas,  by  consequence,  believed,  and  the  conAuct 
flogged. 
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WHAT’S  IN  A NAME  ? 

Ix  the  early  days  of  the  Irish  survey  it  was  impracticable 
to  carry  out  the  discipline  of  the  companies  in  the  way  it 
had  been  customary  in  the  service  from  the  time  of  Marl- 
borough. The  men  were  too  detached,  away  from  access  to 
military  cells,  and  far  removed  from  the  multiplied  correc- 
tives of  a barrack.  A sapper  was  a sort  of  citizen,  at  large 
on  his  means,  so  that  the  nature  of  his  duties  required  the 
application  of  other  modes  of  punishment  to  bring  him  to 
his  senses  when  he  had  lost  them. 

One  of  the  substitutes  for  the  old  penalties  was  marching 
to  long  distances  ; and  one  of  the  early  offenders  subjected 
to  this  species  of  retribution  was  Aleck  Newman,  a sprightly 
fellow,  of  small  stature  and  unbounded  airs,  wearing  trumpet- 
shaped trowsers,  a jacket  with  the  narrowest  skirts  and  the 
closest  buttons,  and  a cap  with  a cupola  crown  large  enough 
to  do  duty  for  an  umbrella  on  a stormy  day.  Aleck  had 
long,  jet-black,  inflexible  hair,  that  fenced  a wide,  open  fore- 
head like  a stockade,  and  deep,  hazel  eyes,  well  fringed, 
scattering  light  over  an  intellectual  countenance,  which 
possessed  but  one  drawback,  in  the  shape  of  a prominent, 
indefinable  nose,  that  Sterne,  had  he  seen  it,  would  have 
promoted  to  the  dignified  dimensions  of  a well-filled  chapter. 
It  was  of  the  aquiline  type,  taking  a place  between  a pea  and 
pumpkin,  consuming  no  end  of  oxygen,  and  producing  a 
sound,  when  blown,  like  an  echo  of  the  bass-drum  at  Stras- 
burg. 

Sandy  was  called  upon  to  append  his  name  to  an  official 
document  for  some  pay  he  had  received.  It  happened  at  a 
moment  when,  full  of  blood  and  fun,  the  humour  to  do 
strange  things  was  on  him. 

“ What's  the  use  of  a name,”  said  he,  “ if  you  don’t  make 
the  most  of  it  ?” 

And  so  he  did ; for  seizing  the  stump  of  a quill  with 
a broad  neb,  he  dashed  off  his  signature  like  a Sultan. 
Every  stroke  was  as  broad,  maybe,  as  a crowbar,  taking 
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nearly  a bottle  of  ink  and  a sheet  of  foolscap  paper  to  do  any- 
thing like  justice  to  his  “ discriminative  appellation.”  When 
dry,  the  letters  stood  up,  as  if  embossed,  so  that  a blind  boy 
could,  without  difficulty,  have  traced  with  his  sensitive 
finger  the  elements  of  Aleck’s  wonderful  name. 

For  this  specimen  of  bold  autographic  skill,  Newman  was 
ordered  to  march  to  Dublin,  carrying  his  knapsack,  and  arms 
and  accoutrements.  He  was  about  ninety  miles  away  from 
the  Irish  metropolis,  laboring  in  a snug  little  locality  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  and  was  directed  to  accomplish  the 
journey  in  four  days.  This  was  hard  work,  for  the  roads 
were  bad  and  hilly,  and  the  season  hot;  but  young  “ Five- 
foot  ” did  it  easily,  “ for  the  fun  o’  the  thing.” 

Arriving  in  Dublin,  he  reported  himself  to  an  officer  of 
known  strictness,  who,  having  heard  of  the  doings  of  the 
light-hearted  trickster,  ordered  him,  tired,  sweating,  and 
thirsty  as  he  was,  to  show  his  kit.  Off  went  the  pack  by 
the  side  of  the  grounded  musket,  and  his  “ duds  ” being 
paraded  accordmg  to  the  routine  of  a general  inspection,  the 
officer  at  a glance  saw  that  Sandy’s  pocket-ledger  was  defi- 
cient. 

Quietly  looking  at  the  offender,  he  asked,  in  tones  of 
decided  amiability,  “Where’s  your  Tommy  Atkins,  my 
man  ?” 

“ Some  miles  beyond  Belfast,  sir.” 

“ Then  go  back  for  it,”  said  the  officer,  calmly. 

Sandy  was  amazed — almost  petrified,  indeed ; and  that 
promontory  of  his  countenance  which  pushed  ever  so  far 
into  space,  sniffling  an  unusual  quantity  of  oxygen,  expanded 
laterally  to  his  cheeks,  parting  his  lips  in  the  stretch. 

“ I can  send  it  to  you,  sir,  if  you  please,”  suggested  New- 
man, profoundly  submissive. 

“No,  you  must  bring  it  yourself,”  replied  the  officer,  pro- 
foundly amiable. 

Sandy  stared  again,  thinking  the  punishment  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  offence.  It  was  useless,  however,  to  offer 
excuses,  or  beg  relief  from  the  performance  of  a tiresome 
journey;  the  order  was  irrevocable;  and,  furnished  with 
a new  route,  without  the  chance  of  taking  “ bite  or  sup,” 
young  Cheerful  was  again  on  the  road  for  Ulster. 

Within  four  days  he  rejoined  his  station,  foot-sore,  melted, 
and  stewed,  with  foam  working  out  of  a mass  of  thick  hair 
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which,  while  it  served  as  a shield  to  his  head,  saturated  his 
coat- collar. 

“So,”  said  a subaltern  of  the  corps,  to  whom  he  reported 
himself,  “you’ve  arrived,  aye?  Where’s  your  route? 
Have  you  any  letters  for  me  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir  and  Aleck  handed  to  him  his  route,  and  a note 
from  the  strict  officer. 

“ Quite  right,”  said  the  sub,  after  reading  the  note. 
“ Mind,  now ; to-morrow  morning,  at  daybreak,  you  re- 
commence the  march  to  Dublin ; and  be  careful  that  you  not 
only  take  your  pocket-ledger,  but  your  entire  kit.  The 
duration  of  your  punishment  will  depend  on  your  complying 
with  this  order,” 

ISiext  morning,  at  dawn,  Yewman,  duly  paraded  by  the 
senior  non-commissioned  officer,  was  marched  off.  Buoyant 
as  an  air-balloon,  he  trudged  along  without  one  harrowing 
thought,  singing  his  hours  away  and  leaving  mile-stones  and 
finger-posts  rapidly  behind  him.  At  night  he  slept  soundly, 
without  a dream  to  trouble  him,  and,  rising  with  the  early 
birds,  was  afoot  again  before  the  watchman  had  quitted  his 
beat.  At  Dublin  he  arrived,  hot,  excited,  and  fatigued,  and, 
on  presenting  himself  to  the  strict  officer,  was  straightway 
subjected  to  the  same  ordeal  as  before.  This  time  the 
inventory  of  his  kit  was  complete,  and  with  as  much  coolness 
as  if  he  were  sending  a man  to  his  room,  the  strict  officer 
ordered  Sandy  to  pack  up  his  things  and  return  immediately 
to  his  station. 

Sandy  was  an  elastic  fellow,  prepared  for  anything.  It 
would  Lave  taken  a oreat  deal  to  discourage  or  anger  him. 
Still  he  cursed  his  “Tommy  Atkins”  in  every  page  as  the 
cause  of  his  corns  and  stiff  joints.  Once  packed  among  his 
shirts  and  brushes  in  the  knapsack,  the  innocent  pocket- 
ledger  passed  into  oblivion,  and  Aleck  now  only  thought  of 
completing  his  pedestrian  tour  with  as  much  despatch  as 
possible.  Ee-equipped,  he  was  directed  to  slope  arms,  and 
march  ; when,  bearing  up  in  his  pride,  as  if  a journey  round 
the  world  would  not  be  a step  too  much  for  his  spirit  and 
energy,  young  Cheerful  moved  off  at  a martial  stride,  and  at 
the  proper  minute  of  the  hour  halted  at  the  office  some  miles 
beyond  Belfast. 

Sixteen  days  was  thus  the  measure  of  his  punishment, 
during  which  he  trudged  over  about  four  hundred  miles  of 
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execrable  road  and  moor,  burdened  with  a full  pack,  arms  and 
accoutrements,  a chaco  of  extravagant  altitude,  and  a feather 
of  swinging  height,  loaded  at  the  top  with  lead,  which  reeled 
him  over  from  side  to  side  at  every  breath  of  passing  air, 
like  a struggling  ship  wearing  in  a gale.  Perspiration  had 
colored  his  coatee  under  the  arms  as  if  a painter  had  daubed 
it  with  mazarine  blue,  and  down  the  back  were  tortuous 
markings  and  stains,  like  the  boundaries,  rivers,  and  shaded 
mountains  of  a county  map. 

“ If  this  is  the  punishment,”  said  he,  gaily,  “ for  making 
one’s  signature  indelible  and  indisputable,  I’ll  not  try  it 
again.”  And  he  never  did,  for  he  abhorred  the  sight  of  a 
bold  signature  as  much  as  he  did  an  attempt  at  forgery. 

Sandy  at  length  became  a sergeant  in  the  corps.  He 
never  grew  an  inch  above  his  youth,  and,  although  his  head 
was  almost  a tliird  of  his  structure,  and  his  nose  a third  of  his 
head,  no  man  was  so  cocky  or  more  respected.  As  he  lived, 
so  he  died — still  cocky,  still  esteemed. 


Better  Times. — In  Leeds,  many  years  ago,  corporal 
Garnham  was  observed  by  a rural  policeman,  endeavour- 
ing, at  several  shops,  to  obtain  change  for  a five-pound  note. 
Suspecting  that  he  had  not  acquired  it  honestly,  the  “ man 
in  blue  ” unceremoniously  took  the  corporal  into  custody, 
and  escorted  him  with  legal  promptitude  to  the  station- 
house. 

On  making  the  charge,  the  policeman  (reasoning  like  a 
logician,)  stated,  that  he  had  been  twenty-one  years  in  the 
army  himself,  and  never  saw  a soldier  with  so  much  money. 
Therefore,  it  was  impossible  that  a sapper  could  have  as 
much  now  ; and  he  felt  justified  in  securing  the  prisoner,  to 
give  any  one  who  had  been  robbed  of  the  note  a chance  of 
claiming  it. 

The  inspector,  strongly  impressed  with  the  notion  that 
‘‘better  times”  had  overtaken  the  service,  dismissed  the 
charge  as  untenable  ; when  Garnham,  turning  on  his  over- 
zealous  friend,  washed  him  down  with  a shower  of  rebukes, 
and  finished  by  informing  him,  in  his  coolest  manner,  which 
grievously  stirred  the  policeman’s  bile,  that  it  was  pretty 
evident  he  had  not  made  as  good  use  of  his  money  while  in 
the  army  as  William  Cobbett  had. 
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Kirkcudbright,  with  the  country  around,  is  just  the  locality 
for  lovers.  Past  it  flows  the  classic  Dee,  meandering,  as  it 
courses  to  the  sea,  through  a delightful  district  of  hill  and 
dale,  arable  and  pasture  fields,  embosoming  woodlands  and 
fragments  of  forest.  Shady  avenues,  coaxing  nooks,  and 
cooing  retreats  are  there  ; and  there,  too,  are  innumerable 
rural  walks,  winding  among  stately  trees,  and  grassy  plots  of 
park-like  sward,  which,  at  every  bend  and  turn,  present 
views  so  different  and  enchanting,  that  one  loses  himself  in 
delectation  as  he  gazes  on  the  sylvan  sublimities  of  the  vary- 
ing panorama. 

Beautiful  as  are  its  general  features,  it  is  not  less  remark- 
able for  its  memorials  of  antiquity  and  romance.  On  yonder 
bluff  point,  overlooking  the  sea,  stands  a bold,  Scandinavian 
fort.  Of  the  prowess  and  vigilant  watch  of  its  slender 
gamsons,  traditional  reminiscences  still  linger  hazily  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  On  an  eminence,  in  another  direction, 
terminates  a parallel  range -of  fortifications.  One  line,  con- 
sisting of  a number  of  rectangular  forts,  was  constructed,  it  is 
said,  by  the  Eomans,  and  indicates  the  northernmost  point 
reached  by  the  famed  Julius  Agricola.  The  other  comprises 
a series  of  crumbling  structures,  opposite  the  Eoman  fortresses, 
erected,  probably,  by  native  warriors,  who,  under  Corbred  II., 
the  supposed  Galgacus  of  Tacitus,  valiantly  opposed  the 
aggression  of  the  Eoman  invader.  A little  further  on  is  the 
eastern  extremity  of  a vast  barrier,  called  the  Devil’s  Dyke — 
a proud,  age- worn,  gloomy  relic  of  an  era  only  dimly  seen  in 
the  historic  page. 

It  was  the  habit  of  Eoderick  M‘Vicar  to  loiter  among 
those  old  works,  not  so  much  to  extend  his  information  as  to 
be  alone.  Solitude  was  grateful  to  him ; it  suited  his  nature, 
harmonized  with  his  reflections,  and  accorded  with  a tempera- 
ment as  morbid  as  bashful.  Still  he  was  soft,  sensitive,  and 
open  to  gentle  impressions. 

While  sitting  one  day  on  those  grim,  moss-mottled  battle- 
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ments,  a young  maiden,  taking  a midday  ramble,  was 
tripping  over  the  lines  with  a vivacity  almost  aerial ; and 
]\I‘ Vicar’s  heart  began  to  leap.  As  she  skimmed  towards 
him,  he  motioned  his  hand  over  the  dilapidations  and  began 
to  moralize — 

“ These  are  the  living  recollections,”  said  he,  “ of  colossal 
energies,  exhausted  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago — ” 

“ 1 beg  pardon  ; did  you  speak,  sir?’"’  interrupted  the  lively 
girl,  in  qidck  accents,  ready  to  take  wing  as  soon  as  he 
should  reply. 

“ Well,  1 did,  miss,”  rejoined  M‘Vicar,  agitatedly.  I 
simply  made  an  observation  about  these  warlike  ruins — a fit 
place  in  which  to  meet  a soldier.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? why  ?”  asked  she,  looking  at  him 
with  a dancing  leer  from  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

“ Because  here,”  rejoined  Eoderick,  shaking  his  right  leg 
as  was  his  custom,  and  tugging  at  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket, 
‘‘  are  the  vestiges  of  old  fortifications  and  dykes,  traces  of  camps, 
and  evidences  of  honorable  combats  and  glorious  deaths.” 

‘‘It  is  picturesque,  certainly,  to  see  a modern  warrior 
surveying  the  martial  wrecks  of  remote  times ; but,”  added 
she,  in  a playful  interrogatory,  “ are  ^ou  a warrior  ?” 

“ I wear  the  uniform  of  one.” 

“ Prima  facie — you  are  one,  then  ?” 

“ At  my  country’s  call  I am  ready  to  show  myself,  if  not  a 
champion,  at  least  a dauntless  man.”  Eoderick’s  right  leg 
evinced  more  uneasiness,  and  his  countenance  received  a 
touch  of  color  as  he  modestly  claimed  for  himself  the 
attributes  of  a soldier. 

“ That’s  as  it  should  be,”  lisped  the  maiden,  with  a 
patronizing  nod.  “ It’s  quite  to  my  liking ; but  I cannot 
exactly  see  what  connection  exists  between  the  Devil’s 
Dyke  and  a sapper,  unless,  indeed,  you  have  dealings  with 
the  old  sinner.”  The  fair  creature  started  at  the  thought, 
and  opened  wide  her  eyes  to  see  what  effect  her  irony  would 
produce. 

“ Oh  ! miss,”  cried  he,  glancing  sheepishly  at  her  under 
the  peak  of  his  cap,  “ did  you  ever  ? Kever  as  I live.” 

“ Yes,”  continued  she,  with  affected  alarm,  slightly  con- 
cealing her  humour,  “you  are — you  must  be,  if  I judge 
aright,  one  of  his  imps.” 

“ What,  in  a red  coat?  Do  not  think  me  rude  if  I say 
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you  are  mistaken.”  !M‘ Vicar  nervously  tugged  his  sleeve 
again,  and  stretched  liis  stature  to  its  greatest  altitude. 

“ Possibly  I am  ; but — ” 

“ But  what  ?” 

“ Grood-morning  !”  And  she  tripped  away  as  if  her  form 
were  too  light  to  tread  the  earth. 

“ Eh,  but  that’s  a bonny  lass,  strange  as  she  seems !” 
mentally  exclaimed  Eoddy,  as  he  followed  the  myth,  on 
foot,  and  in  contemplation.  “ Like  all  girls  who  are  lively, 
she’s  pert,  and  censorious.  Doubtlessly,  she’s  a shrew, 
wickedly  mischievous,  and  a vast  deal  too  candid  for  most 
people ; but  I admire  the  merry  thing  all  the  better  for  that, 
and  should  like  to  join  my  diffidence  with  her  confidence — 
my  future  with  hers.  It  strikes  me,”  proceeded  he,  re- 
flectively, “ that  that  pretty  face,  those  illuminated  eyes, 
and  that  blithe  little  step,  have  awakened  this  heart  of  mine 
before.  Where  on  earth  could  I have  seen  her?  Good 
dear,  how  shallow  my  memory  is ! Well,  it’s  useless  to 
struggle  with  a defective  recollection,  or  try  and  rake  up 
from  oblivion  a forgotten  incident.  In  truth,  she’s  a darling 
woman,  and  would  suit  me  fine.” 

Eoddy  rubbed  his  hands  with  an  energy  sufficient  to  peel 
the  skin  ofi*  his  fingers,  as  he  persuaded  himself  of  her  suit- 
ability to  match  him ; and,  feeling  as  ethereal  as  it  was 
possible  for  a mortal  to  feel,  pursued,  at  a distance,  the 
lightsome  thing,  till  his  soft  eyes,  moistened  by  staring,  had 
the  agreeable  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  home. 

That  was  one  point  gained.  Others  soon  succeeded  ; and 
it  was  marvellous,  considering  M‘Vicar’s  natural  shyness, 
how  he  managed  to  bend  the  young  will  of  that  effervescent 
will-o’-th’-wisp  to  his  own  wishes,  and  to  make  an  inroad  on 
affections  which,  apparently,  existed  as  much  for  others  as 
himself.  But  in  this  aflfair  of  the  heart,  Eoderick  was 
beside  himself — bold  even  to  rashness. 

After  a few  accidental  meetings,  at  which  a few  words 
only  were  exchanged,  enough  had  passed  to  show  that 
Eoddy  had  made  an  impression.  In  the  bosom  of  that  giddy 
girl  the  tender  passion  had  taken  root,  and  expanding  with 
the  growth  of  her  feelings,  she  accepted  his  attentions,  and 
for  the  first  time  linked  her  arm  in  his,  as  one  clear,  dry, 
summer’s  day,  they  strode  away  for  a loner  walk. 

As  may  be  expected,  Eoderick  was  fastidiously  courteous, 
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watching  liis  cliarge  with  happy  hut  neiwous  solicitude. 
If  a stone  stood  in  the  way  of  her  foot,  he  kicked  it  aside  ; 
if  a cart-rut  broke  up  the  road,  he  led  her  gently  to  the 
choicest  track  to  avoid  it ; if  anything  offensive  dared  ex- 
hibit itself,  he  delicately  invited  her  attention  to  some 
passing  object;  if  a branch,  or  a wild  piece  of  thorn-bush, 
stretched  itself  over  the  narrow  path,  he  pressed  it  back  into 
the  hedge,  of  course  tearing  his  hands  in  the  effort.  To 
dogs  and  cows  he  hallooed  to  keep  out  of  the  way — a dog 
might  bark  and  frighten  her — a cow  playfully  swish  its  tail, 
draggled  in  manure,  across  her  face ; both  probabilities  were 
awful  to  contemplate,  and  Eoderick  did  his  best  to  prevent 
them.  To  approaching  vehicles  he  indicated  the  necessity 
of  inclining  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  for  the  friction 
of  a lumbering  wheel  might  smash  his  arm,  or  thrust  Janet 
violently  into  a prickly  hedge.  And  when,  too,  the  dust 
had  covered  the  tips  of  her  trim  little  cream-colored  boots, 
he  swept  them  clean  with  his  white  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  wiped  his  nose  after.  In  all  these  offices  he  was  awk- 
-ward.  The  wild  flowers  he  plucked  from  the  hedges  and 
formed  into  a bouquet  were  either  too  long  or  too  short  in 
the  stem ; and  his  virtuous  familiarities,  both  of  action  and 
expression,  were  characterised  by  submissive  faint-hearted- 
ness. Janet  could  not  be  displeased  with  these  features  of 
embarrassed  concern  for  her  comfort,  though  his  mode  of 
doing  so  amused  her.  Commiserating  his  timidity,  she 
threw  ofiF  her  reserve,  and  becoming  amiable  and  warm,  was 
unrestrictedly  communicative.  Eoderick  caught  the  influ- 
ence. He  felt  less  the  shackles  of  restraint — less  the  fear  of 
giving  offence.  Thus  free  in  instinct  and  will,  he  shot  off 
showers  of  vows  and  sentiments,  amid  flights  of  mild  flattery, 
that  won  her  sympathies,  and  betrayed  her  into  the  womanly 
weakness  of  reciprocating  his  fondness  by  pleasantries  and 
promises. 

“ Ay,  that’s  well  thought  of,”  said  Eoderick,  having  just 
offered  a tribute  to  Janet’s  beauty.  ‘‘  Do  you  know  where 
you  are,  dear?” 

‘‘  I should  be  a silly  if  I didn’t.  Am  I not  near  Kirkcud- 
bright?” 

“ Yes,  pet ; but  this  road  is  a remarkable  one.”  M‘ Vicar 
looked  as  if  he  could  interest  her. 

“ Why  so  ?”  asked  she,  suddenly  jerking  his  arm. 
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“ Here,”  replied  he,  fiddling  with  Janet’s  thin  fingers, 
“ Burns — our  poet — moved  by  martial  inspiration,  composed 
his  ‘ Scots  wha  hae  wi’  AVallace  bled !’  ” and  Koddy,  to  do 
honor  to  the  poet,  declaimed  the  soul-stirring  stanzas,  as  if 
Janet  had  never  heard  them. 

In  time  they  came  to  a limpid  stream,  called  Black 
Morrow,  named  traditionally  after  a grim  giant.  The  story 
runs,  that  he  fired  the  water  with  whiskey,  drank  ardently 
of  the  mixture,  and  falling  asleep  over  his  toddy,  was 
despatched  by  the  villagers. 

“For  aught  we  know,”  said  Eoddy,  in  a tone  of  mingled 
humanity  and  horror,  “ he  may  have  devoured  young  child- 
ren, as  wolves  do  pullets,  and  dragged  young  ladies  by  the 
hair  of  their  heads  to  his  den,  like  another  Bluebeard,  to 
satiate  his  sanguinary  appetite.” 

“The  monster!”  cried  Janet,  clinging  like  a tendril  to 
Roderick’s  arm.  “ Had  he  touched  one  of  mine,  I should 
have  strangled  him  myself,  had  he  been  as  big  and  terrible 
asGoliatk” 

“ I believe  it.  A woman’s  courage  in  such  an  extremity 
is  madness.  Revenge  is  not  only  sweet,  but  a virtue.  So, 
I am  sure,  I should  feel  it,  were  it  my  duty  at  any  time,  to 
avenge  an  atrocity.  AVait  a little,”  proceeded  he,  with  a 
calm  sentimental  gaze  at  Janet,  “ and  then  you’ll  see,  dearest, 
that  the  finger  which  in  anger  touches  one  of  ours — ” 

“ Of  ours  r interrupted  she,  dwelling  on  her  pace,  and 
looking  surprised  at  Roderick. 

“ Ay,  Janet ! AVould  it  not  be  right  to  protect  my  oivn, 
when  the  occasion  dares  me  ?” 

“ Nothing  more  natural,”  returned  she,  resuming  her  step. 
“ I did  not  exactly  comprehend  you ; but  do  not  let  us 
revive  that  subject.’^ 

They  sauntered  back  through  a lovely  country,  teeming 
with  relics  of  interest,  on  which  M‘ Vicar  expatiated  with 
the  fullness  of  an  itinerary.  In  the  distance  was  St.  Mary’s 
Isle,  where  stands  the  unique  and  picturesque  castle  of  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk  on  the  site  of  a long  lost  monastery,  and  the 
rock  on  which  Paul  Jones,  the  buccanier,  landed  in  1778, 
and  robbed  the  mansion  of  its  plate.  Notwithstanding  his 
predatory  habit,  Paul  had  a good  heart,  for  he  returned  the 
stolen  articles  to  Lady  Selkirk,  some  five  years  after. 

“Not  excepting  the  tea-leaves  which  he  had  captured 
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with  the  teapot,”  interposed  Janet ; “ and  like  a true  knight, 
even  paid  for  the  carriage  of  the  things.” 

“You  seem  to  know  the  story,  dear.  Was  he  not  a 
generous  privateer  ?” 

“ Truly  ; and  perhaps  was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  the 
earl’s  daugliter.” 

“ Would  you  have  given  him  yours,  under  the  circum- 
stances?” said  Roderick,  trying  what  ejSect  a touch  under 
the  chin  would  produce. 

“ I wouldn’t  have  minded.”  And  Janet  tossed  her  head. 

“ And  then  where  should  I have  been?”  asked  Roderick, 
playfully. 

“ Where  you  are,^’  replied  Janet,  carelessly. 

“ But  without  you  ; what  then?” 

“ Oh  ! that,  I presume,  would  give  you  the  smallest  pos- 
sible concern.” 

“Ah,  Janet ! You  give  me  poor  credit  for  feeling.  With- 
out you,  the  world  would  have  no  brightness — no  capacity 
for  giving  happiness — nothing  to  inspire  even  a thrill  or  an 
emotion.  All  would  be  unvarying  gloom,  tears,  and  despair. 
With  you — unvarying  sunshine,  delight,  and  bliss.” 

“ What  insipidity!”  exclaimed  she,  reprehensively.  “It’s 
always  the  way  with  you  modest  men,  when  trying  to  steal 
a march  on  the  affections  of  a simple  girl.  You  never  can 
speak  rationally;  it’s  either  all  sweets  and  sunshine,  or 
bitters  and  clouds — a middle  course  you  seem  to  have  no 
idea  of  steering.  If  I am  worth  winning,  you  must  use 
other  means  to  succeed,  or  give  up  the  fatal  hope  of  uniting 
your  future  to  mine.” 

“ Indeed,  Janet  1 you  jest  surely  ?” 

“ I’m  serious.  So  now  you  know  my  will.  But  I have 
not  come  out  to  be  grave ; I want  to  be  as  light  as  air,  and 
as  warm  as  a sunbeam  ; so  shoot  off  into  any  subject  but  love.” 

“ Gladly,  if  it  only  please  you.  Do  you  see  that  bridge  ?” 

“Where?” 

“ There,  love,”  said  he,  pointing  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  desired  to  attract  her  attention. 

“ Isow,  don’t  love  me.” 

“ I swear  I’ll  love  no  other,”  exclaimed  M‘ Vicar,  with  his 
left  hand  pointing  upwards. 

“ Oh,  what  a rash  man  1 But  where’s  the  bridge  ?” 

“ There,”  replied  he,  motioning  to  a rocky  part  of  the 
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Dee.  “ Those  slippery  stones  which  rise  from  the  shallow 
stream,  with  time-worn  heads,  have  received  the  name  of' 
Queen  Mary’s  Bridge.” 

“ Of*  course  you  know  why  ?” 

“ The  unfortunate  queen  passed  over  those  stones  to  escape 
pursuit.  It  must  have  been  a perilous  adventure ; but  this 
eloquently  explains  how  much  we  really  can  master  when 
danger,  in  its  ruthless  exactions,  is  determined  only  to 
concede  a triumph  through  a gantlet  like  this.  The  won- 
der is,  in  leaping  from  one  stone  to  the  other,  she  did  not 
miss  foot,  and  fall  into  the  sti’eam.  In  safety  she  crossed  the 
bridge,  sped  on  in  search  of  an  asylum,  and  found  sanctuary 
in  the  cloisters  of  Dundrennan  Abbey — now  one  of  the 
grandest  ruins  in  Scotland.  But  calamity  followed  in  her 
royal  wake.  An  imprisoned  life  of  nineteen  years  she 
spent  in  the  Tower,  and  was  then  murderously  beheaded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.” 

“ How  can  you  speak  in  that  way  of  good  Queen  Bess  ?” 
could  not,  if  I would,  speak  so  of  good  Queen  Janet.” 

“ Very  beautiful,  indeed  !” 

“Is  it  not  apposite ? Can  you  command  audacity  enough 
to  say  it  isn’t  deserved?” 

“ I wonder  the  compliment  didn’t  lose  itself  in  hisses 
through  your  teeth  !” 

“ Had  it  been  false  it  would.” 

“ Then  I don’t  feel  flattered  by  it.” 

“ Still,  believe  it  true.” 

“ If  it  were  worth  anything,  I would,  but  I have  no  heart 
for  sentiment ; such  trash  sickens  me.  If  you  wish  to  save 
me  from  a bed  of  sickness,  or  retam  my  presence,  which  you 
stupidly  say  gives  you  pleasure,  you  will  cease  to  trouble  me 
with  such  nonsense.” 

Roderick  could  not  but  submit.  It  was  a disappointment 
to  be  so  peremptorily  checked  in  his  purposes ; but  following 
the  conversation  as  she  led,  drinking  of  her  spirit,  having 
none  to  spare  of  his  own,  he  talked  on  every  subject  she 
proposed,  with  an  assumed  but  stiff  gaiety,  which  made  the 
little  aereal  by  his  side,  enjoy  his  awkwardness  with  jeering 
cheerfulness  and  rattling  laughter.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
deepened  the  impression  it  was  his  aim  to  establish ; and  on 
returning  to  the  town  as  the  evening  was  falling,  they  parted, 
promising,  when  the  occasion  offered,  to  renew,  as  M ‘Vicar 
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hyperbolically  termed  it,  tlie  sweet  recreation  of*  this  de- 
lightful day.” 

While  they  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  link  arms  in  another 
ramble,  let  us  take  a survey  of  the  person  and  character  of 
Janet.  A beautiful  girl  she  certainly  was  ; few  could  excel 
her  in  those  attractions  which  fetter  a man’s  heart  before  he 
is  aware  of  it.  She  was  neat  in  dress,  had  refined  tastes, 
and  a sparkling  intellect.  Not  exactly  tall,  she  was  slender 
and  gracefully  formed ; but  her  mien,  the  sprightliness  of  her 
nut-brown  eye,  and  the  freedom  from  care  that  enlivened  every 
feature  of  her  smiling  countenance,  told  of  the  provoking 
playfulness  of  a disposition  set  more  on  enslaving  an  unwary 
heart  than  toning  itself  down  to  the  settled  simplicity  of 
a single  and  sober  attachment.  Her  young  life  was  wild 
and  flirty,  spent  in  alluring  advances  and  then  rejecting 
them ; and  it  was  a marvel  how  Vicar,  shy,  pale-faced, 
moon-eyed,  and  tremulous,  contrived  to  preserve  her  esteem, 
accompanied  by  all  those  indications  which,  though  not 
enthusiastic,  were  still  loving;  while  others  better  favored 
in  the  accomplishments  of  an  exterior,  were  only  accepted  to 
be  ridiculed  and  thrown  aside  like  the  useless  shreds  from 
her  work-table. 

To  court  so  flighty  and  insecure  a creature  was  a labour 
for  Hercules.  It  required  tact,  skilful  manoeuvring,  and  a 
placid  temper  to  deal  with  her  crochetiness.  M‘Vicar, 
however,  did  not  fret  himself  about  her  caprices,  but  hung 
on  day  by  day,  with  immovable  perseverance,  condemning, 
as  a duty  incumbent  on  him,  her  coquetry,  her  instability, 
and  her  waywardness,  yet  showing  his  admiration  of  her  by 
an  unbroken  devotion,  which,  feeding  her  vanity,  added  to 
the  legion  of  her  airs  and  Avhims.  At  last  he  won  her — at 
least  he  thought  so. 

On  a warm  sentimental  day,  when  the  bright  sun  was 
shedding  its  effulgence  on  the  trees,  and  lighting  them  up  as 
if  burning  lamps  were  hung  among  the  boundless  foliage, 
M‘Vicar,  with  his  §]pirituelle  fiancee  leaning  on  his  arm, 
walked  as  far  as  the  holy  cross,  near  Dundrennan  Abbey. 
From  this  spot,  itself  the  record  of  a romance,  the  landscape 
was  enchanting.  Vicar  was  aware  of  the  incident  which 
had  given  the  locality  its  name,  but  too  fine  in  feeling,  he 
did  not  refer  to  it,  for  its  details,  as  ordinarily  recited,  expose 
one  of  the  depraved  aspects  of  human  nature.  At  the  holy 
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Cross,  so  runs  the  tale,  in  brief,  a sensual  monk,  stifling  the 
upbraiclings  of  his  religious  vows,  made  unchaste  proposals  to 
the  wife  of  a sturdy  blacksmitli,  who  blazed  his  days  away  in 
hot  industry  at  the  forge.  Whether  she  succumbed  to  the 
priest’s  overtures  is  not  distinctly  stated ; but  the  name  of 
the  place  is  applied,  not  to  mark  the  site  of  a holy  cross,  but 
as  an  opprobrious  epithet,  to  indicate  the  spot  where  the 
monk  had  lewdly  conducted  himself.  Whether  due  to  fact, 
or  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  Scotch  against  Catholicism, 
tradition  asserts,  that  the  monk,  who  had  disgraced  his  order, 
was  subjected  to  corporeal  dishonor  at  the  Cross,  and  that  a 
portion  of  the  personal  estate  of  Kelly  is  still  amerced  in  the 
annual  penalty  of  five  pounds,  for  the  scandal  thus  brought 
on  the  church. 

Strange  that  MWicar  should  have  made  this  place  the 
terminus  of  his  love  trip.  He  was  innocent  of  any  intention, 
beyond  sharing,  with  Janet,  the  pleasure  which  the  land- 
scape around  afforded.  While  lingering  here,  the  idea,  that 
he  had  seen  Janet  some  years  before  the  present  attachment 
had  taken  root,  recurred  to  him.  The  same  conviction 
struck  him,  when  he  saw  her  tripping  over  the  old  forti- 
fications. Curious  to  know  whether  such  had  really  been 
the  case,  he  deferentially  mentioned  his  impression,  glancing 
coyly  at  her,  and  passing  her  slim  fingers  playfully  through 
his  own. 

I have  been  taxing  my  memory,”  said  he,  “ to  recall  the 
circumstance.” 

“ If  it  ever  occurred,”  remarked  Janet,  ‘‘  I think  it  plain, 
it  was  accompanied  with  disagreeable  particulars.” 

-Why— Miss  Sibyl?”  ^ 

“ Because  the  mind  is  vividly  acute  in  remembering 
creditable  incidents.” 

‘‘  That  does  not  tally  with  my  experience.” 

•‘Very  likely.  Your  experience  obviously  corresponds 
with  nothing.” 

“ That’s  very  cruel.  Well,  I’d  sooner  bear  anything  than 
contradict.  Still,  deceived  I cannot  be,  though  years  may 
have  timed  away  since  first  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you.  That  sweet  voice,  and  those  charming  features,  occur 
to  me  with  all  the  fullness  of  an  old,  but  transient,  fami- 
liarity.” 

“ Now  that  I call  to  mind,  I crossed  from  Liverpool  to 
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Carse thorn  with  a party  of  your  corps,  about  three  years 
ago—” 

“ Three  years  ago  !”  exclaimed  M‘ Vicar,  pausing.  “ That 
must  be  the  time.” 

“ Were  you  on  board  then?” 

“ Probably.  What  was  the  name  of  the  vessel  ?” 

■ “ The,  Maid  of  GalloivayT 
“ The  same.” 

“ One  Avenell  and  one  Baird  were  also  on  board — both 
kind  men.” 

“ They  were  comrades  of  mine.” 

“There  was  also  one  whom  Avenell  called  Poddy.” 
M‘Vicar  had  a quiet  chuckle  to  himself,  and  looked 
inquiringly  at  Janet. 

“ Do  you  think  you  would  know  him  again  ?” 

“ The  recognition,  I fancy,  would  be  easy,”  said  she, 
raising  her  eye  for  an  instant,  and  covering  it  again  by  its 
elegantly-fringed  lid. 

“ Then  Poddy  presses  your  hand,  Janet !” 

“ You  ! good  gracious,  how  curious  !”  cried  she,  with  a 
startled  gaze. 

“I  am  he.  I was  sure  of  having  met  you  somewhere.” 
“A^es,”  continued  she,  in  a less  surprised  tone.  “I  per- 
ceive it’s  the  same  pale  face — the  same  sheepish  eye !” 

“ Sheepish,  Janet !”  interrupted  MWicar,  perplexed. 

“ Quiet,  I mean,”  rejoined  she,  with  an  arch  leer  and  a 
softened  expression.  “ But,  Poddy,  if  that  be  your  name,  I 
do  not  recollect  anything  of  the  incident  just  revived,  which 
permits  me  to  give  you  the  smallest  credit.” 

“ Oh,  I am  sorry  for  that.”  M‘ Vicar  felt  and  looked 
uneasy. 

“ If  my  mind  is  not  treacherous,  I think  you  declined 
to  share  in  the  cost  of  the  morning  hospitalities  to  which 
your  friends  had  invited  me ; and,  moreover,  when  I was 
bewildered  by  harpies,  who  demanded  a ruinous  recompense 
to  carry  my  box  from  the  steamer  to  the  omnibus  at  Carse- 
thorn,  you  unkindly  refused  to  free  me  from  their  tyranny ; 
but,  a warm-hearted  man  with  a rough  exterior,  named 
Baird,  promptly  did  the  service  for  me,  and  I was  glad  to 
thank  him  instead  of  you.  Did  I not  tell  you,  there  were 
disagreeable  particulars  in  the  way  of  recalling  the  in- 
cident ?” 
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“ And  did  I really  perpetrate  those  incivilities  ?”  asked 
Roddy,  red  with  confusion, 

“ Ask  yourself,”  replied  she,  with  a composed  but  teazing 
smile.  “ I have  given  yom*  retention  sufficient  expansion  to 
recover  a full  view  of  those  unhandsome  occurrences,  wliich, 
with  very  proper  disgust,  no  doubt,  you  had  effaced  from 
your  memory.” 

“ If  what  you  state  be  true — ” 

“ If  true,  sir  !”  interrupted  Janet,  indignantly. 

“ Pray,  pardon  me,”  returned  ^1‘Vicar,  bowing,  and 
drawing  the  glove  of  his  right  hand  nervously  through  his 
left.  “ I did  not  mean  to  doubt  you.  Yoirr  recollection  is 
far  superior  to  mine,  and  I accept  what  you  allege  against 
me  as  true.  But,  while  I admit  this,  I must  urge  that  I had 
reasons  for  acting  so  apparently  gross.  The  refusal  of 
assistance,  in  both  cases,  must  have  been  due  to  insults 
offered  to  my  pride.” 

“YTio  offered  you  insults?”  asked  Janet,  impenously. 
“ If  you  mean  me,  you  speak  as  falsely  as  impertinently.” 

“ Do  not  be  harsh,  dear,”  said  ^I‘Vicar,  subserviently. 
“Remember,!  am  endeavouring  to  defend  myself;  or,  at 
least,  to  submit  an  excuse  for  what  I own  to  be  very  un- 
gracious and  rude.  You  did  not  offer  me  an  insult,  but  the 
men  whom  you  honor  by  your  approbation.” 

“You  spoke  of  pride  just  now : what  had  that  to  do  with 
assisting  a lone  woman  ?” 

“Xothing.  Yet  one,  you  know,  likes  to  be  solicited,  not 
commanded.  To  Avenell  I was  under  no  subordination, 
and  he  should  not  have  assumed  authority.” 

“Authority!  Well,  I must  not  dispute  a matter  of  this 
kind  with  you,  knowing,  as  you  do,  its  phases  so  well ; but 
this  I do  know.  K our  trifling  affairs  are  to  proceed  with 
any  favor,  you  must  respect  my  authority.” 

“ Oh ! certainly.  Petticoat  despotism  is  a very  mild  form 
of  government.” 

“ I fear  you’ll  find  it  more  absolute  than  agreeable.” 

“ What  you  will,  Janet : sweet  or  bitter.  I’m  content,  if  I 
may  bear  either  with  your  countenance.” 

“ Submissive  man  ! You  seem  to  know  your  place ; now 
let  me  see  that  you  keep  it.” 

And  the  lovers,  after  this  episodical  snarl,  parted. 
Subsequently  they  frequently  met,  often  teaed  together,  and 
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often  walked — going  sometimes  as  far  as  the  Scandinavian 
fort,  and  tracing  their  way  back  by  the  fringed  margin  of  the 
winding  Dee.  At  times  she  was  sharp,  pettish,  and  dis- 
dainful ; at  others,  warm,  clinging,  and  affectionate.  Kever, 
however,  could  she  forget  M‘ Vicar’s  coarse  illiberality  to  her 
in  the  “ Maid  of  Galloway.”  It  tinged  her  conduct  and  her 
confidence,  even  in  her  most  passionate  aspects.  “ The 
course  of  true  love  never  runs  smooth.”  M‘Vicar  always 
regarded  this  as  an  idle  adage  ; but  in  his  own  chequered 
experience,  he  had  found  it  painfully  true.  It  had  its 
brilliant  lights  and  gloomy  shadows.  Alternately  warm  and 
cold,  according  to  the  quality  of  their  tempers,  there  was 
now  much  promise,  and  now  an  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  end.  In  every  possible  way,  Eoderick  submitted,  with 
apparent  cheerfulness,  to  her  caprices  and  behests ; but 
Janet,  airy  as  thistledown,  given  to  paroxysms  of  humour, 
resentment,  and  inconstancy,  threw  the  trusting  and  shiver- 
ing Eoderick  into  a wavering  state  of  hope  and  despair. 
Yet,  through  all  the  changes  of  his  courtship,  he  persevered, 
and  was  exacting  and  pressing  in  his  suit. 

Strange  to  say,  he  possessed  incomprehensible  power  over 
the  fickle  Janet.  She  had  her  volatile  partialities — too 
many  of  them  in  fact;  but,  whatever  was  genuine  in  that 
fly-away  creature,  was  centred  in  Eoderick.  So  far  had  he 
gained  his  point,  that  he  wnmg  from  her  a consent  to  marry 
him. 

Suddenly  the  genius  of  derangement  stood  in  the  way. 
This  was  Avenell,  whom  Janet  esteemed  highly,  for  the  dis- 
interested kindness  he  had  shown  her  on  board  the  “ Maid  of 
Galloway.”  He  was  well-looking,  and  not  without  those 
outward  accomplishments,  which  fasten  on  unestablished 
minds.  Avenell,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  wed. 
Eoguish  and  rattling,  he  was  a general  lover.  His  idealiza- 
tion of  the  married  state  was  an  unhappy  one ; and  he  was 
content,  sooner  than  subject  himself  to  connubial  restraints, 
to  take  life  as  he  should  find  it,  of  course,  preying  on  the 
simpEcity  of  unaffianced  women.  On  the  score  of  marriage, 
then,  M‘Vicar  was  safe,  but  a wicked  feeling  against 
Eoderick  created  a determination  in  Avenell  to  prevent  the 
union. 

“ I hear,”  said  Avenell,  surprised,  meeting  Janet  one 
evening  in  Kirkcudbright,  “ you’ve  been  carrying  on  a 
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stupid  intimacy  with  Eoddy  M‘Vicar,  and  that  you  are 
actually  going  to  take  him  for  better  or  worse !” 

“ ^^'eli,”  rejoined  she,  with  the  smallest  possible  blush  on 
her  cheek,  “ I have  certainly  promised  him.’’ 

“ Can  you  forget,”  cried  Avenell,  laying  his  hand  im- 
pressively on  her  arm,  “ how  he  treated  you  in  the  steamer 
ti’om  Livei*pool  to  Carsethorn?” 

“ Xo,  indeed,  I do  not,”  replied  she,  firmly.  “ I almost 
despise  him  for  it.”  Janet  bent  her  head  in  thought. 

‘•And  yet,  with  this  knowledge  of  his  antecedents,  you 
have  suffered  yourself  to  be  enticed  into  a promise  to  marry 
him ! I could  easily  have  thought  of  a thousand  im- 
probabilities being  probable ; but  never  have  dreamed  of 
so  unwise  a connexion  as  the  one  you  have  foolishly 
sanctioned.” 

“ I can  withdraw  it,  Avenell,”  returned  Janet,  quickly. 
“ It  would  cost  me  no  compunction — not  even  an  emotion. 
It  was  a lip  consent,  not  a heart  one  ; and  if  you  saj  it 
would  be  advisable  to  throw  M‘ Vicar  to  the  winds,  Til  do 
so.” 

“ Xot  for  my  sake,”  replied  Avenell,  “ but  your  own. 
You  must  judge  for  yourself  in  a matter  so  delicate,  and 
take  the  responsibility  of  its  issue.” 

Janet  was  silent  again. 

“ But  can  you,”  said  she,  raising  her  head  and  gazing 
searchingly  at  Avenell,  “ assign  any  other  reason  why  I 
should  withdraw  my  unfortunate  promise  ? Of  his  un- 
handsome treatment  to  me  in  the  steamer  I have  known  ail 
along ; and  I fear  this  pretext  would  be  a dishonorable  one 
to  urge  against  him  now.” 

o c 

“ Do  you  know,”  he  exclaimed,  with  a significant  glance, 
“that  Vicar  is  as  much  a world’s  wonder  as  the  sea- 
serpent  ?” 

“TThat  do  you  mean?”  cried  she,  impatiently,  anxious 
to  find  a substantial  reason  for  the  severance  she  con- 
templated. 

“ I dare  not  explain,”  said  Avenell,  darkly ; “ but,  I 
repeat,  he’s  a world’s  wonder  !” 

Janet,  quick  in  apprehension,  put  her  own  construction  on 
this  [occult  communication.  She  always  regarded  Eoderick 
as  a molly-coddle ; driven  into  spirit,  less,  by  the  instincts  of 
his  nature  than  the  circumstances  in  which  he  accidentally 
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lound  himself.  Kevcr  for  a moment,  however,  did  slie 
entertain  an  idea  that  anything  even  in  mystery  could  be 
insinuated  against  him.  An  objection  like  this  was  all  she 
wantetl  to  settle  her  purpose.  A world’s  wonder,  whatever 
that  was,  she  would  not  have.  Alienation  set  in  strongly ; 
and  speaking  detractively  of  Eoddy,  as  if  years  of  spite 
had  established  her  aversion  to  him,  she  .expressed  an 
unchangeable  resolution  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him. 

To  break  oft"  the  match,  Janet  went  on  a visit  to  Liverpool. 
Thither  Eoderick  wrote  to  her  in  terms  full  of  esteem  and 
hope.  For  more  tlum  a week  the  banns  had  been  over- 
called— yet  Janet  was  away.  To  fulfil  her  nuptial  engage- 
ment he  aftectionately  invited  her  immediate  return,  even 
sending  her  money  to  pay  her  passage  back  to  Kmkcud- 
briglit.  Both  remittance  and  lettei's  she  received  without 
acknowledging  either.  Weeks  passed,  and  months  rolled  by, 
still  Janet  Avas  aw’ay.  ObA'ious  it  was,  from  her  continued 
absence  and  silence,  that  the  true  and  trusting  Eoderick  was 
jilted. 

“ Well,  well,”  said  Vicar  to  himself,  “ it’s  no  use  to 
trouble  oneself  about  her.  She’s  gone,  and  joy  go  with  her, 
if  that  be  possible.  It  will  not  be  me  that  ’ll  bring  her  back, 
while  others,  tar  better  looking,  and  far  less  fitful  and 
coquettish,  can  be  had  with  infinitely  less  difficulty,  and  far 
less  expense.” 

He  was  right. 

Janet  had  a younger  sister,  named  Ella,  a sedate,  pre- 
possessing maiden,  of  retii'ed  habits,  girlish  wap,  and  an 
imtainteil  mind.  Her  slender  figure  was  set  oft’  by  a 
presbyterian  hauteur,  more  benign  than  religious.  Eoderick 
had  often  spoken  to  her,  treating  her  in  every  respect  as  a 
sister.  A^Tien  the  rupture  betAveen  himself  and  Janet  had 
become  decided,  he  presented  himself  to  Ella  as  a friend  of 
the  family.  The  family  gladly  welcomed  him,  for  they  had 
a high  opinion  of  his  character,  his  constancy,  and  probity. 
EUa  had  no  objection  to  his  attentions.  At  first  they  were 
sunply  friendly,  then  fraternal,  then  loving.  The  groAvth  of 
the  intimacy  was  rapid.  She  Avas  grateful  for  Eoddy ’s  efforts 
to  cater  to  her  pleasures.  He  made  it  an  article  of  his  com-ting 
creed,  to  take  her  everywhere.  Xo  spot  of  romance  did  he 
leaA  e unA'isited.  To  Ella  the  walks  were  intellectual  treats, 
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not  less  instructive  than  amusing.  Together  they  lounged 
on  the  verdant  hill-side,  sat  on  the  same  rustic  stile — on  the 
same  meadow  gate,  and  rested  in  the  same  shelterino-  retreat. 
At  home,  they  frequently  supped  at  the  same  table  — 
often  side  by  side,  nudging  knees,  mingling  feet,  and 
stealing  mutual  pressures  of  the  hand,  under  cover  of  the 
bounteous  table-cloth.  Taking  lovers’  liberties,  they  whis- 
pered while  the  company  rattled  away  in  conversation ; and 
spoke,  in  all  the  richness  of  highland  purity,  of  true  hearts, 
married  happiness,  the  pledges  which  spring  from  it,  the 
beauty  of  confidence  and  constancy,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  tender  subjects  which  only  lovers  are  wont  to  talk  of. 
In  time,  the  gentle  Ella  and  the  delighted  Eoderick,  were 
one. 

Seven  years  after,  they  were  not  well  off.  Misfortune 
and  privation  had  brought  them  very  low ; but  they  enjoyed 
a little  heaven  of  their  own  in  their  mutual  regard  and 
struggles.  Eoderick,  if  anything,  was  more  nervous  and 
bashful  than  when  he  commenced  to  tackle  the  fickle  Janet; 
but  Ella  was  as  pretty  and  girlish  as  ever.  To  look  at  her, 
one  would  have  thought  she  had  never  known  trouble,  but 
’ ^ ^ ^ ^ i old  woman’s  share.  Her 


she  worked  hard,  wringing  the  strength  out  of  her  arms  and 
her  heart,  and  for  the  best  reason — she  was  the  mother  of 
three  of  the  fairest  girls  in  Christendom. 

Janet  returned  twice  or  thrice  to  Kirkcudbright,  and 
visited  her  sister,  but  never  saw  Eoderick,  nor  did  she  ever 
allude  to  her  broken  vows,  or  the  unrestored  remittance. 
When  last  heard  of,  she  was  in  New  York,  still  vain  and 
capricious,  unsought  and  unmarried. 


crushed.  Late  and  early 
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HYMENEAL  MATTERS. 

Euliack  was  a soldier  of  the  Peninsular  war.  Present  in 
Sir  John  Moore’s  retreat,  he  arrived  at  Coruna  little  better 
than  a scarecrow.  His  shoes  were  worn  off  his  leet,  his 
breeches  held  together  by  skewers  and  cords,  and  having  lost 
his  cap  during  a revel  in  the  wine-vaults  of  Bembibre,  his 
head  was  turbaned  in  a ripped-up  sleeve  of  an  old  shirt. 
After  the  battle  he  returned  to  England,  was  shipwrecked  in 
a storm,  and  losing  everything  but  himself,  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth in  such  a state  of  misery,  rags,  and  vermin,  that  the 
coldest  commiseration  could  do  nothing  less  than  re-equip 
him.  This  was  quickly  done;  and  the  polish  of  the  parade 
having  soon  restored  his  military  bearing,  he  was  granted  a 
furlough  for  three  months  to  renew  his  youth  at  Diumdoolan. 

Reappearing  among  his  old  associates,  he  ’was  received  like 
a hero.  He  had  lashings  of  money,  but  it  was  of  no  use  to 
him,  for  all  his  wants  were  liberally  supplied  by  his  open- 
handed  countrymen.  Could  he  have  disposed  of  as  many 
meals  as  there  are  minutes  in  the  day  he  would  have  been 
welcome.  From  gray  dawn  to  black  night  he  was  pursued 
by  his  friends ; and  wherever  he  spent  the  evening,  numbers 
met  to  pass  the  convivial  hour  and  hear  his  tales  of  war  and 
wave.  He  did  not  tell  them  yarns,  but  real  twisters.  His 
indifference  to  hardsliip,  his  privations,  his  toils,  achieve- 
ments, and  single-handed  combats,  were  the  subjects  on 
which  he  chiefly  dwelt.  With  these,  he  usually  worked  on 
the  susceptibilities  of  his  warm-hearted  schoolfellows  and 
companions  till  his  power  of  utterance  was  grossly  inter- 
rupted by  his  exhilaration. 

For  one  snug  cottage  in  Drumdoolan  Euliack  felt  a more 
than  common  regard.  It  was  Brian  BoswelPs,  the  father  of 
an  only  daughter,  named  Bridget,  who  was  a tall,  tidy, 
engaging  girl,  with  a glowing  heart,  a sweet  tongue,  and  an 
eye  sharp  set  for  a soldier.  In  his  Hsits  to  old  Boswell, 
Euliack  had  perceived  certain  tender  civilities  in  Bridget 
which  claimed  his  attention.  She  would  smile  graciously. 
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look  tenderly,  express  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  wonder  at 
his  })rivations,  applaud  his  endurance,  and  speak  in  admira- 
tion of  his  personal  conflicts  and  valour.  Smitten  as  well  by 
her  sweetness  as  the  interest  she  evinced  in  him,  Euliack, 
like  a prompt  soldier,  revealed  his  passion  for  Biddy.  Old 
Brian  was  proud  of  it ; and  Bridget,  easily  coaxed  to  sit  by 
the  side  of  Euliack,  yielded  by  gradual  stages,  in  all  virtuous 
respects,  to  his  advances,  finally  giving  her  consent  to  be  one 
with  him  in  state,  as  she  was  already  one  with  him  in  heart, 
sentiment  and  sympathy. 

As  his  furlough  was  drawing  to  a close,  there  was  no 
time  to  lose  in  securing  his  betrothed ; and  accordingly,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Brian,  Euliack  paid  a visit  to  the  priest  of 
Drumdoolan  to  make  arrangements  for  the  marriage. 

It  was  seven  at  night,  and  raining,  when  Euliack,  knock- 
ing at  Father  Keary’s  door,  was  ushered  before  a stout  per- 
sonage, with  a plump,  colourless  visage,  shaven  to  the  ears, 
and  a bald  head.  He  was  seated  in  an  oaken,  high-backed 
chair,  in  rear  of  a gloomy  light,  a decanter  of  whiskey — the 
eternal  associate  of  social  people — and  a tumbler  half-filled 
with  the  genial  beverage.  He  had  on  a long  black  dressing- 
gown,  girdled  below  the  waist  with  black  cords  and  tassels ; 
a sable  ribbon  round  his  neck ; and  his  heavy  legs,  cased  in 
black  stockings,  pushed  between  the  folds  of  his  gown  in  the 
direction  of  the  fireplace.  To  add  to  the  comfort  of  his 
seclusion,  he  was  drawing  solace  from  a long  pipe,  with  a 
bowl  as  big  as  a teacup,  which  reclined  in  dignified  state  on 
his  full,  round  knee.  Father  Keary  had  an  amiable  name 
for  courtesy.  To  strangers,  particularly  soldiers,  he  was 
very  kind.  In  gossip  he  was  a communist ; in  generosity, 
eccentric.  It  needed  such  a man  to  give  scope  and  toleration 
to  the  rude  familiarities  of  Euliack. 

“ May  I be  permitted  the  favor  ov  axin’  if  y’er  at  home, 
yer  rivirence?”  inquired  the  soldier,  doffing  his  cap  and 
making  a reverential  bow. 

“ Can’t  you  see  me?”  replied  the  priest,  snubbishly. 

“ Shure  I can,  bey  ant  the  whiskey-bottle ; but  me  man- 
ners, good  father,  bid  me  ax  first.” 

“ Manners  become  every  one,”  responded  the  priest, 
blandly. 

“ They  do,  sir;  an’  niver  purtier  thin  whin  a soldier  uses 
thim.” 
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“Truly;  you  are  a mannerly  fellow.  Come  in,”  cried 
the  father,  looking  ineffably  good-natured  at  the  visitor. 

“ The  top  o’  til’  mornin’  to  ye,”  said  Euliack,  politely,  as 
he  entered  the  little  sombre  study,  musty  with  old  eccle- 
siastical books,  bound,  for  economy’s  sake,  in  black  baize. 

“The  tail  of  the  evening  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  my 
man,”  said  Father  Keary,  smiling. 

“ Bad  cess  to  me  for  the  hole  I’ve  made  in  me  good 
bradin’  a’ready.” 

“ Don’t  let  that  trouble  you,”  interrupted  the  priest, 
soothingly. 

“ Heart  alive,  that’s  a marcy  all  out,  yer  banner ; an’  may 
I approach  ye  wid  me  consarns,  i’  ye  plase  ?” 

“ Unreservedly  ; say  all,  and  I’ll  hear.” 

“ It’s  a little  business  I wish  ye  to  do  for  me  clane  out  ov 
hand.” 

“ What  is  it?” 

“ May  I sit  down  on  the  stool  there,  jist  to  make  meself 
aisy  afther  the  long  walk  I’ve  had  ?” 

“ Certainly,  and  draw  up  to  the  fire.” 

“ Me  heart's  thanks  to  ye,  father !”  said  Euliack,  seating 
himself,  and  placing  his  cap  on  the  fioor  by  his  side. 
“ Well,”  added  he,  glancing  at  the  priest,  and  locking  his 
fingers  on  his  knee,  “ as  I was  going  to  say — It’s  com- 
fortable I’d  be,  out  and  out,  wid  the  pipe  in  me  jaw,  if  ye’d 
allow  me  that  Masonic  privilege,  yer  rivirence  ?” 

“Smoke  till  your  black  in  the  face,”  rejoined  Father 
Keary,  as  kindly  as  if  the  stranger  were  his  brother,  “ but 
blow  the  fumes  up  the  chimney.” 

“ I will,  an’  no  blame  to  me,  holy  father and  Euliack, 
with  unabashed  freedom,  extended  his  legs  to  the  fender, 
drew  a dusky-looking  pipe  from  his  pocket,  and  consulted 
his  iron  tobacco-box.  “ Divil  the  bit  is  there  in  it,”  con- 
tinued he,  staring  at  the  priest  and  shutting  the  lid  with  a 
snick ; “ but  I’ll  ingage,  yer  rivirence  ’ll  give  me  lave  to  fill 
this  ould  dhudeen  wid  a shake  from  yer  own  big  backy- 
box.” 

“ Surely ; there  it  is.  Make  as  free  with  it  as  if  it  were 
your  own.” 

“ All  sorts  ov  joy  an’  long  life  to  ye,  father.  Manny  a 
friend  wouldn’t  do  that  same  kindness  for  a soldier.  May 
be,  you’ve  a brother  in  the  army  ?”  And  Euliack,  having 
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filled  the  pipe,  applied  it  to  the  flame  of  the  candle,  and 
puffed  away  till  the  tobacco  presented  a heated  surface. 
“No  doubt,  he’s  an  officer — a brave  man  at  the  soord.” 

“ No ; he’s  in  the  ranks  like  yourself,  and  a wild  tearing 
dog  he  is  too.” 

“ Well,  that  accounts  for  yer  goodness.  Now  to  business. 
As  I was  sayin’ — Hang  these  ammunitions  ; they  cripple  me 
so,  they  do,  yer  rivirence.  Allow  me,  i’  ye  plase,  lor  the 
love  ov  comfort,  to  take  them  aft’  to  aise  me  corns  ?” 

“ By  all  means.  OflP  with  them,  if  by  so  doing  you  gain 
an  atom  of  relief.” 

The  boots  were  pulled  oft*  and  placed  by  the  jamb  of  the 
mantel-piece ; when  Euliack,  to  complete  his  thorough 
homeliness,  tugged  his  horny  stockings  by  the  toes  and 
heels  to  refresh  his  feet  with  a current  of  consecrated  air. 

“ Now  that  is  aisy.  Em  jist  as  if  I war  at  home,  barrin’ 
the  slippers  I niver  wear.  Well”  (puff,  puff),  “as  I was 
about  to  tell  yer  rivirence,  I’ve  bin  on  furlough  for  two 
months.”  (Here  Euliack  pushed  forward  his  head  and  spat 
in  the  fire.)  “ Has  yer  banner  a spittoon  I can  use,  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  save  me  manners  in  yer  rivirence’s  prisince, 
an’  yer  rivirence’s  Kiddyminsther  an’  hearthrug?” 

“ Use  mine,”  briefiy  returned  the  priest,  not  displeased 
with  the  rough  originality  of  the  man,  but  rather  excusing 
what  would  be  intolerable  impudence  in  another,  by  be- 
lieving that  Euliack’s  habits,  unchecked  by  the  convential- 
isms  of  society,  to  which  he  was  a stranger,  impelled  him  to 
an  easy,  outspoken  intercourse,  that  made  his  ill -manners 
appear  less  as  liberties  than  peimissible  familiarities.  Tliis  is 
only  saying  that  Father  Keary  was  an  over-kind  man,  and 
subject  to  imposition. 

Euliack  drew  the  spittoon  towards  him,  and  spat  in  it 
instinctively.  He  then  cast  his  eyes  wistfidly  at  the  decanter 
and  the  priest,  and  puffed  away  most  soldierly. 

“ An’  so  ye’ve  a brother  in  the  army — an’  in  the  ranks, 
too,  yer  rivirence  ?” 

“ Indeed  have  I.” 

“ Dhrink  to  his  good  health  thin,  sir.”  This  was  a hint 
as  broad  as  a Quaker’s  skirt. 

“ By  all  means,”  said  the  reverend  lover  of  native  distil- 
lation, who  simply  used  the  spirit  to  encourage  the  trade. 
“ Here’s  to  my  rollicking  brother,”  toasted  the  priest,  dimi- 
nishing the  contents  of  his  tumbler  very  considerably  and 
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cordially  smacking  his  lips.  After  a slight  pause  he  added — 
“ Perhaps  you'd  have  no  objection  to  oil  your  tongue  with  a 
taste.” 

“None  in  raison,”  replied  Euliack,  thinning  his  lip  with 
a smile  and  looking  somewhat  embarrassed.  “ That  is  too 
much  for  the  likes  o’  me.  I can’t  think  of  it  widout  feelin’ 
yer  goodness  all  over ; but  sarra  the  man  I’d  be,  ev’ry  hour 
o’  me  life,  to  go  conthrary  to  the  wish  ov  a pillar  o’  th’ 
church.  A taste  at  the  bottom  o’  th’  glass  jist,  divil  an  inch 
more,  ’ud  refresh  me,  so  it  would,  in  yer  banner’s  marcy.” 

Father  Keary  procured  a tumbler,  and,  priming  it,  handed 
it  to  Euliack. 

“No  wondher  ye’ve  got  sich  a name  in  the  parish  for 
absolution  whin  this  is  the  way  ye  behave.  (Puff,  puff.) 
May  ye  be  a bishop  in  jpartihus  (spit — puff,  puff)  is  the 
prayer  o’  me  sowl ; an’  may  ye  niver  want  a dhrop  whin  yer 
dhry  to  wet  yer  troat  wid  I that’s  it,  good  father.”  And 
Euliack,  leering  at  the  tumbler,  smacked  his  lips  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  coming  pleasure. 

“ Thanks  for  your  good  wishes,”  said  the  priest,  enduring, 
with  Christian  patience,  the  development  of  the  interview, 
and  throwing  mild  clouds  of  fume  between  himself  and 
Euliack. 

“ Well,  as  I was  goin’  to  say — shure.  I’ll  take  a taste  o’ 
th’  glass  to  murdher  the  chill  aff  me  spirit  a little.” 

“ Do,  with  my  blessing.” 

“ Long  life  to  yer  rivirence’s  brother  in  the  army,  an’  to 
yer  rivirence’s  good  self!” 

“To  the  aforesaid,”  cried  Father  Keary. 

Both  drank  deeply. 

“ That’s  a stiff  un,”  said  Euliack,  drawing  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat  across  his  burning  lips.  “ It’s  hot  enough  to  frizzle 
the  leg  off  a jack-boot.  Forbye  that,  egad,  it  ’ll  make  us 
cheery  and  pious,  for  ye  tuck  the  divil  out  ov  it  wid  yer 
holy  words.  Like  new  milk  it  went  down,  in  a manner  o’ 
spakin’.  Maybe  ye  can  see,  yer  rivirence,  how  me  intarnals 
appraciated  yer  goodness,  for  hang  the  dhrop’ s left  to  moisten 
the  flure  o’  the  tumbler.” 

“ You’ve  not  spared  it,  I see ; but  come,  my  man,  we 
shall  make  rather  a long  evening  of  this  business.  What  do 
you  want  with  me  ?” 

“ Be  the  holy  crook,  I want  to  be  married,  God  help  me,” 
said  Euliack,  rushing  to  the  goal  at  once. 
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“ Married !” 

“ Tare-anLouns’,  good  father,  there’s  no  harm  in  axin’  that 
favor,  shure.” 

“ Not  an  inch  ; but  who  to  ?” 

“Bridget  Boswell — the  darlint  o’  Drumdoolan,  an’  me 
heart’s  love  all  over.” 

“ D’ye  mean  it  in  absolute  earnestness  ?” 

“ Be  the  lace  o’  me  coat,  it’s  downright  dyin’  I am  for  the 
pet ; an’  d’ye  know  annything  ov  her,  yer  banner,  but  vartue 
an’  gintility  ?” 

“ It’s  a good  character  she  deserves,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.” 

“ A mitre  to  yer  rivirence  for  that  same  word ; an’  if  I 
may  make  so  bould — only  this  onst — I’ll  fill  another  tot,  i’ 
ye  plase,  to  dhrink  to  Bridget’s  charms,  wid  yer  blissin’  ?” 

The  good-natured  priest  permitted  the  glass  to  be  replen- 
ished, and  Euliack,  without  ceremony,  toasted  the  father 
and  fair  Biddy.  l\Iore  moderate  than  before,  he  only  took 
three  or  four  gulps,  and  replaced  the  vessel  on  the  table. 

“It’s  bin  my  lot.  Father  Keary,  to  dhrink  as  much  in  my 
time  as  ’ud  float  a siventy-four ; but  sarra  the  mouthful  iver 
crossed  me  lips  as  plasin’  to  the  taste  as  the  sup  forninst 
me.” 

“You  have  drunk  too  much  then.” 

“ On  me  oath  I swear  it,  sir,  I niver  dhrank  more  thin 
raison  ’ud  sanction,  barrin’,  ov  coorse,  an  edd  time  now  an’ 
agin,  when  I own  I was  a little  delarious  wid  th’  dhrop.  No 
matter  how-an-iver,  it’s  another  affair  I would  be  spokin’ 
about  jist  now.” 

“ Well,  as  you  are  a stranger  in  these  parts,  it  is  neces- 
sary, to  convince  me  that  you  are  a true  son  of  our  holy 
church — ” 

“ Divil  burn  the  man  that  says  I aint,  in  ev’ry  breath  o’ 
me  body !”  interrupted  Euliack,  with  some  warmth. 

“ I doubt  it  not ; still  our  canons  require,  in  a matter  of 
such  grave  importance,  that  some  questions  be  asked  to  show 
that  there  exist  no  reasonable  grounds  of  objection  to  the  step.” 

“ Let  thim  be  asy  ones,  yer  rivirence,  for  the  party’s  out- 
side on  the  door-mat.” 

“ I shall  be  brief.  What  is  your  name  ?” 

“Euliack  Dinnis,  so  it  is,  from  the  good  ould  days  of 
Hugory  the  Great,  bey  ant  the  flood.” 
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“ So  you  boast  an  antediluvian  pedigree,  aye  ?” 

“ If  the  racords  are  not  lost,  tliere’s  thradition  for  it,  an’  a 
crozier  for  you,  good  father.” 

“ Let  that  pass  then.  I suppose  you  know  that  matrimony 
is  one  of  the  holiest  sacraments  of  our  church  ?” 

“ It  was  bred  an’  born  wid  me,  yer  rivirence.” 

“ And  have  you  well  considered  the  step  ?” 

“Nights  o’  throuble  an’  open  eyes  it’s  cost  me.  I can’t 
sleep  more  thin  a sthray  wink  at  a time  for  thinking  ov  it ; 
an’  who  could.  Father  Keary,  whin  Biddy  Boswell,  no  less, 
is  always  mixt  up  wid  me  dhrames  ?” 

“ A wife  in  the  army,  I should  think,  would  be  more  of  a 
curse  than  a blessing.” 

“ Whin  her  caracter  ’ll  tare  to  tatters,  like  a bit  ov  ould 
gauze,  an’  her  dacencies  are  as  loose  as  the  sands  in  an  hour- 
glass.” 

“You  are  single,  I suppose?” 

“Ev’ry  place  I made  sarve  itself,  good  father.  Some 
vanial  frolicks  I’ve  had  wid  the  girls  whin  abroad,  an’ 
couldn’t  help  it,  but  niver  got  marrid  yet.  Scores  ov  the 
dear  ciuytiers  banther’d  me  to  do  the  job  for  thun,  an’  I 
promis’d,  so  I did ; but,  like  the  glass  cover  to  a bed  ov 
cowcumbers,  they  war  broken  wid  the  first  shower  of  hail  an’ 
tunder,  God  forgive  me.” 

“ Ah  ! Eullack  Dennis,  I fear  you’ve  done  more  than  your 
duty  to  God  an’  the  church.” 

“ Ev’ry  word’s  thrue,  yer  rivirence,  for  they  wouldn’t  let 
me  alone,  all  I could  do.” 

“ Nothing  mortal  happened,  I trust.” 

“ On  me  Bible  oath,  the  most  I did,  an’  it  was  all  in  the 
heat  o’  timptation,  was  to  tickle  the  beauties  anundher  their 
oxsthers,  an’  taste  the  rose  o’  their  swate  lips.  So  don’t 
think  so  hard  o’  me,  plase  yer  rivirence,  for  be  the  wars ; 
love  is  a law  o’  human  nature,  an’  I only  attinded  to  the 
law.” 

“You  soldiers,  I fear,  are  wicked  men,  and  have  no  dread 
of  the  church.” 

“ Nor  the  inimy  aither,  glory  to  God  1” 

“ The  church  you  should  fear.  It’s  responsible  for  your 
spiritual  life ; but  as  you  are  about  to  begin  a new  life,  I 
expect  you’ll  commence  to  rub  off  old  scores.” 

“ Oh,  murdher  right  out ! Havn’t  I bin  rubbin  thim  aff 
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all  me  life  long.  Look  at  the  rubs  an’  thumps  I got  in  the 
Pennjsoolar.  It’s  pace  an’  quietness  I want,  an’  Biddy ; 
not  rubbin’  aff  ould  scores,  for  divil  the  slate  betune  the  poles 
has  got  a chalk  ov  a penny  agin  me.” 

“ Very  good,  a few  more  questions,  and  then  you’U  have 
passed  youi*  novitiate.  Are  you  prepared  for  the  state  and 
its  consequences  ?” 

“ An’  ready  to  pay  yer  faes,  yer  rivirence.” 

“It’s  not  fees,  but  spiritual  matters,  that  concern  us  just 
now.” 

‘•'Me  heart  warms  to  ye  for  yer  kindness.  It’s  jist  the 
ould  throot  I’ve  heerd  so  aff’en  about  yer  goodness.  Mhat 
wid  the  backy,  the  whiskey,  an’  the  faes — all  free,  grattis, 
for  nothing,  widout  paymint  or  expictation — be  the  bone  o’ 
me  elbow,  it’s  fairly  kilt  I am,  as  near  as  may  be.” 

“ Don’t  mistake  me.  I don’t  absolve  you  from  the  fees,  if 
I do  from  your  sins.  How  can  the  priests  exist  without 
the  means  of  living,  any  more  than  soldiers  'without  their 
i-ations  ?” 

“It’s  raisonable,  so  it  is.  You  must  excuse  my  quick 
apprehinsion.  It’s  a rough  an’  cute  soldier  I am,  vdd  yer 
blissin’,  an’  a taste  o’  th’  native  jist  now.  May  ye  have  the 
golden  keys  one  o’  those  days,  an’  a sate  in  the  chair  o’  Sint 
Peter  is  all  the  harm  I wish  ye.”  And  Euliack  tipt  the 
remains  of  the  tumbler  into  his  throat  'without  a 'wry  face  or 
a tear  starting  in  his  eye. 

“ Of  our  holy  religion,  as  set  forth  in  the  catechism,  I 
presume  you  have  a general  knowledge  ?” 

“Niver  a word  missin’,  yer  rivirence.” 

“ Have  you  got  your  catechism  ?” 

“ It’s  not  an  article  o’  me  kit,  good  father ; it’s  other  things 
I had  to  think  ov  in  the  wars.” 

“ What  more  important  ?” 

“ Lalleppin’  the  French  an’  difindin’  me  counthry.” 

“But  you  might  have  carried  yer  catechism  to  remind  you 
of  your  salvation.” 

“ Arrah,  but  I was  so  weak  at  times,  I could  no  more  carry 
the  catechiz-  than  a hay-rick.” 

“ Although  you’ve  lost  your  catechism,  I hope  you’ve  not 
lost  its  teaching  ?” 

“ Sarra  the  pracepts  gone  from  me,  yer  ri^^xence.  I know 
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it  from  iiid  to  ind,  an’  many  a page  forbye.  It’s  orthodox  I 
am  to  the  back-bone.” 

“ Then,  who  made  you  ?” 

“ Bud-an-age,  but  me  father  an’  mother  have  the  credit  o’ 
the  job ; an’  it  ’ud  be  strange  iv  anybody  else  had  a finger  in 
the  pie.” 

“ God  made  you  !”  exclaimed  the  priest,  solemnly;  “ God  ! 
mind  that.” 

“ Thrue,  he  did,  yer  banner,”  returned  Euliack,  taking  a 
long  pin  from  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  and  raking  the  tobacco  in 
his  pipe,  to  ventilate  his  indulgence. 

“ Who  was  the  first  man  that  God  made  ?” 

“ The  giniral,  sir  I”  cried  Euliack,  with  some  warmth, 
emitting  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  fume  from  his  mouth. 
“ The  general ! Whom  do  you  mean?” 

“ Sir  John  Moore  ! the  ould  an’  bould,  the  thrue  an’  brave, 
that  scorned  the  vanities  ov  a pompious  funeral,  but  dropped 
like  a haro  into  the  airth,  coverin’  his  dignified  face  wid  Iris 
unsarviceable  greatcoat,  an’  kickin’  coffin  an’  saco^/iagus  to 
Ould  Nick.” 

“ My  man,”  said  the  priest,  removing  the  pipe-stem  from 
between  his  teeth,  and  using  his  left  hand  with  an  impressive 
action,  “ you  are  not  with  your  regiment  now,  remember ; nor 
fighting  your  country’s  battles,  looking  only  to  your  general 
for  guidance,  and  to  your  generous  impulses  to  insist  upon 
his  honor  and  greatness  above  all  others.  That  day  is  past, 
and  you  must  now  attend  to  the  solemn  business  we  have  in 
hand,  thinking  of  nothing  else  under  heaven.” 

“ Barrin’  Bridget — mavourneen  dheelish — the  pulse  ov  my 
heart  that  she  is  !” 

“ Adam  ! — not  the  general — was  the  first  man,”  ejaculated 
the  priest. 

“ It  was  Adam,  shure  enough.  I’ve  heerd  it  afiT en.” 

“ Now  tell  me  who  was  the  first  woman  ?” 

“The  first  woman,  did  ye  say,  yer  rivirence ?” 

“ That’s  it,  and  a simple  question  it  is.” 

“ Misthress  Adam,  ov  coorse  !” 

The  priest  laughed  joyously  at  the  reply,  for  liis  vein  was 
more  humorous  than  sacerdotal,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  and 
danced,  as  he  thought  of  Euliack ’s  biblical  profundity. 

“ Not  the  less  new  than  true,”  said  he ; “ the  fact 
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certainly,  but  not  the  letter and  he  laughed  again,  placing 
his  stately  pipe,  with  its  basin-bowl,  across  a few  old  tomes, 
which,  at  some  time  of  the  day,  he  had  been  studying. 

It  was  not,  however,  very  satisfactory,  that  Euliack  could 
not  remember  the  name  of  our  common  mother — the  name 
lisped  by  every  child  from  ten  months  old  and  upwards ; 
but  Father  Keary  was  not  a man  to  be  hard  on  a rough 
soldier,  who,  away  in  a foreign  land,  thrashing  the  French, 
and  gaining  honor  and  glory  for  his  country,  was  necessarily 
deprived  of  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the  church.  In  such  a 
case  perfectibility  was  impossible.  To  differ  by  the  shade  of 
a syllable  from  the  text — a mere  slip,  perhaps,  of  recollection 
— was  not  a Catholic  hindrance  to  a great  purpose  ; and  the 
good  father,  radiant  with  smiles  and  kindness,  and  an  eye  a 
little  bleared  by  the  absorption  of  an  undue  quantity  of 
liquid  liveliness,  not  only  informed  Euliack  that  he  was 
admissible  to  the  holy  ordinance  of  matrimony,  but  that 
F ather  Keary  himself  was  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  seal  the 
bridal  contract,  as  soon  as  the  mutual  will  of  the  lovers,  and 
the  payment  of  the  fees,  permitted. 

Euliack  was  cordial  and  delighted.  He  was  fit  to  leap 
out  of  his  skin  at  the  idea  of  passing  the  ordeal  so  trium- 
phantly. Jumping  from  the  stool,  he  pitched  his  pipe  into 
the  fire,  shook  the  priest’s  two  hands  with  dislocating 
violence,  pushed  his  feet,  corns  and  all,  into  his  ammuni- 
tions ; and  throwing  his  thanks,  like  a shower  of  pearls,  at 
his  reverence,  made  a bow  to  his  toes,  nearly  capsizing  him- 
self with  humility,  and  vanished  from  the  gloomy  study, 
running  every  foot  of  the  road  to  old  Brian’s. 

A short  interval  followed,  when  Euliack  Dennis  and 
Bridget  Boswell  were  bound  in  a perpetual  union  by  the 
hospitable  Father  Keary  in  the  little  church  of  Drumdoolan. 
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RECRUITING  DODGES. 

Thoroughly  Irish,  with  but  little  chance  of  refining  his 
nature  by  Anglican  associations,  Euliack,  whose  interview 
with  the  priest  of  Drumdoolan  is  narrated  in  the  preceding 
sketch,  was,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  appointed  recruiting- 
sergeant.  Garrulous  and  noisy,  he  could  never  pare  himself 
down  to  the  simplicity  of  giving  a brief  answer  to  a naked 
question,  but  so  extended  his  reply,  by  epithets  and 
extraneity,  as  to  render  it  an  enigma,  and  himself  a bore. 
Keveitheless,  he  was  an  honest  fellow,  valuable  as  a soldier, 
and  influential  with  his  countrymen. 

Considered  far  wiser  to  dispose  of  him  across  the  water  than 
packing  him  ofip  to  the  Peninsula,  he  was  despatched  with  a 
roving  commission  to  the  county  of  Tyrone,  to  recruit  within 
forty  miles  of  his  station.  He  had  two  privates  with  him, 
genuine,  but  well-looking  paddies,  adapted  to  the  peculiarities 
of  a coarse  service. 

Ho  sooner  had  they  reached  the  district  of  their  future 
labours  than  the  apparatus  for  enlistment  was  in  active  opera- 
tion. To  gain  popular  attention  and  sympathy,  they  knew 
the  process  well.  Piecruits  turned  up  by  sections,  official 
applause  followed,  and  what  was  better,  there  was  hope  of 
making  their  fortunes,  for  gold  tumbled  into  their  pockets,  as 
if  shovelled  there  from  the  counter  of  a thriving  bank. 

This  was  more  than  forty  years  ago  (1814),  when  the 
premium  for  a recruit  was  nearly  on  a par  with  the  price  for 
a horse. 

Euliack  was  well  built  and  portly.  His  countenance  was 
unmistakably  ^lilesian.  He  had  a flaming  eye,  florid 
cheeks,  a large  mouth,  and  a head  of  hair  frizzed  and 
pomatumed.  Dressed  in  a suit  of  blue,  trimmed  and  epau- 
letted  with  gold,  white  breeches,  a hat  with  a gilt  frontis- 
piece as  large  as  a sun-dial,  and  brazen  scales,  surmounted  by 
a long  slashing  white  feather,  he  looked  like  a prince  among 
savages.  Courtly  in  his  way,  he  wore  a bright  plate  to  his 
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belt,  and  his  glave  had  a silver  net-wire  gripe,  and  a gilt 
pommel.  On  his  breast  was  a large  satin  rosette  of  divers 
tints.  From  the  fuming  grenade  of  his  “ bang-up”  a pro- 
fusion of  colored  ribands  danced  in  the  wind ; and  over  his 
left  shoulder  was  passed  a crimson  sash,  overlaid  with  silk 
ribands — blue,  scarlet,  and  yellow. 

The  two  sappers  were  some  six  feet  in  height,  with  ruddy 
countenances,  bright  eyes,  and  pleasing  features.  They 
were  apparelled  like  the  sergeant,  only  not  so  costly.  Bows, 
as  large  as  wedding  favors,  covered  their  breasts,  and 
streamers  of  the  gaudiest  hues  decorated  their  hats,  lying  on 
the  air  for  a yard  and  more. 

In  this  style  they  traversed  one  of  the  towns  in  the  dis- 
trict. It  was  a sort  of  invasion  for  which  the  rustics  were 
not  prepared.  The  general  spirit  was  aroused,  aspirations 
for  military  service  were  kindled,  and  a number  of  heavy- 
boned fellows,  with  all  sorts  of  faces — from  one  between  a 
savage  and  a satyr  to  one  of  the  handsomest  of  Erin'’s  comely 
sons — fell  by  the  “ subtle  tempter’s  snare,”  and  took  the 
shilling ; but  Euliack  thought  his  success  was  “ rayther 
slow.”  He  sighed  for  a richer  stroke  of  business.  There 
was,  he  conceived,  a lack  of  ardour  in  the  people.  Addi- 
tional excitements  were  needed  to  stir  them  up  ; and,  devising 
measures  to  inflame  their  latent  fervour,  he  determined  on  a 
grand  day  of  display. 

At  ten  the  following  morning,  Euliack  paraded  his  re- 
cruits, and  marched  them  from  the  rendezvous  through  the 
town  in  procession.  All  looked  happy,  smiling,  and  cared- 
for.  They  were  as  gay  as  peacocks,  in  rosettes,  bows,  and 
streamers — at  once  the  symbols  of  their  enlistment,  and 
decoys  to  the  wondering  spectators.  It  was  an  impressive 
sight  to  see  a batch  of  hale  fellows,  with  mended  stockings, 
clean  shoes,  washed  faces,  tidily  dressed  heads,  without  a 
hole  in  their  coats,  a rent  in  their  breeches,  or  the  presence 
of  any  of  those  uncivilized  insignia  with  which  Irishmen  are 
wont  to  decorate  their  hats.  The  brims  were  ironed,  the 
crowns  sewn  in  their  places,  and  devil  a stick  or  shiUalagh 
was  borne  by  any  hand  in  the  cortege. 

There  were  not  wanting  in  the  demonstration  other  allure- 
ments that  strongly  appealed  to  the  five  senses,  and  to  the 
stomach  in  particular.  Though  not  exactly  an  exhibition  of 
magnificence,  it  was  at  least  a reproduction,  in  a novel  way, 
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of  what  lias  been  pictured  to  us  of  the  generosity  of  feudal 
hospitality.  One  sapper  carried  a gorgeously  dressed-up 
pike,  polished  like  a mirror,  at  the  top  of  which  a small  pig 
was  transfixed.  A number  of  clean  pipes  radiated  from  its 
mouth  like  scimitars  on  the  panel  of  an  armoury ; and  an 
artificial  tail — as  long  as  a waggoner’s  whip — curled  up  from 
its  baked  body  far  away  into  space.  The  other  supported  a 
halberd,  with  burnished  axe,  bearing  aloft  a loin  and  leg  of 
mutton,  bestuck  with  sheep’s  trotters  and  bunches  of  sham- 
rock and  roses  (Euliack  had  a mortal  antipathy  to  thistles). 
A donkey  belonged  to  the  party,  across  whose  back — on 
a board  properly  fixed — was  lashed  a round  of  beef,  fresh 
from  the  spit,  reeking  ivith  gravy,  and  embellished  with 
rows  of  kidneys,  plumes  of  celery,  and  strips  of  horse-radish. 
On  a tea-board  w*as  carried  a huge  suet-pudding,  boiled  in 
the  fork  of  a pair  of  breeches,  which  turned  out  plump,  wfith 
amputated  legs,  abdomen,  and  seat.  To  enliven  its  cada- 
verous appearance,  it  was  freckled  with  uncooked  raisins, 
and  modemtely  studded  with  excrescences  in  the  shape  of 
apples,  onions,  oranges,  and  candied  peel.  On  a truck  was 
chained  a barrel  of  ale  and  a keg  of  whisky  ; and  this  moving 
hotel  was  closed  by  a couple  of  recruits,  bearing  an  ample 
tray  of  bread,  and  the  usual  condiments  for  making  the  viands 
palatable.  All  these  agi’eeables  were  garnished  wdth  ribands, 
roses,  and  evergreens.  Knives  and  forks  were  suspended 
from  the  ass’s  saddle  and  mane,  inviting  hands  to  use  them ; 
and,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  find  a more  becoming  place  to 
lodge  a supply  of  indispensable  seasoning,  a canteen  of 
mustard,  already  manufactured,  was  lashed  up  tautly  to  the 
root  of  its  frisky  tail.  To  crown  all,  the  sergeant,  seemingly 
made  of  bank-notes,  pinned  a few  of  them,  new  from  the 
press,  on  his  breast,  and,  holding  up  a bag  of  money,  as  long 
as  a bolster-case,  shook  its  metallic  contents,  till  the  staring 
<jrowd  sighed  for  a fairy  to  come  and  rip  up  its  seams,  and 
afford  them  the  benefit  of  a scramble. 

Euliack  repeated  these  displays  occasionally  to  sustain  the 
military  fever ; but  was  prudent  enough  to  keep  the  rein- 
hand over  his  expenditure.  Those  were  days  when  recruit- 
ing extravagancies  assumed  a phase  of  professional  honor. 
One  sergeant-major  at  Cambridge,  involved  in  the  infatuation 
of  distinguishing  his  proceedings  by  feasting  and  luxury, 
steeped  himself  in  debt  to  the  amoimt  of  nine  hundred 
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pounds  and  a gay  sub-ofRccr  daslied,  like  a gambler,  a few 
hundreds  beyond  a thousand. 

“ Halt !”  cried  the  sergeant ; and  the  procession  came  to  a 
stand  on  the  brow  of  a knoll,  where  Euliack,  with  a banner 
unfurled  overhead,  inscribed  with  the  grateful  motto,  “ No 
more  stirabout !”  gave  a vivid  picture  of  military  life.  Of 
its  good  pay,  splendid  uniform,  first-class  rations,  and  noble 
pensions,  he  told  a “ flattering  tale.”  When  speaking  of 
campaigns,  battle-fields,  long  marches,  the  forlorn  hope,  and 
the  hard  vicissitudes  of  military  life,  he  declaimed  like  one 
who  knew  something  of  the  terrific  work.  Then  followed 
a gasconading  oration  about  glory,  blood-money,  medals,  and 
commissions,  which  was  wound  up  by  an  exciting  invitation 
to  his  hearers  to  join  him. 

“ Who’ll  list  for  all  this,  and  a great  dale  more  ?”  he 
exclaimed,  waiting  for  a reply. 

“ I will!”  roared  a score  of  voices,  elbowing  to  the  front, 
“ I will  I” 

‘‘Will  ye  take  me?  and  me?  and  me?”  cried  others. 

“ Hooray  1 hooray  1”  shouted  the  mob.  “ God  save  ould 
King  George  1 and  good  luck  to  the  sergeant  this  fine  day  1” 

“ Thradesmln,”  resumed  Euliack,  “ thradesmin  an’  gintle- 
min,  ov  ev’ry  grade  an’  perfission  undher  the  gray  heavens, 
from  five  feet  lour  an’  up’ards ; an’  not  over  thirty  years  ov 
age  by  yer  baptismal  sartificates,  if  anny  ov  yeez  can  projuce 
thim ; ov  fine  limb  an’  martial  aspict,  wid  good  caracters,  an’ 
no  mortial  disase,  I want  yeez.” 

“ Long  life  to  the  sergeant  1”  shouted  the  mob. 

“ Fathers  ov  fam’lies,”  continued  Euliack,  “ 111  take  yeez 
too,  so  I will,  if  yer  as  ould  as  the  mountains,  pervidin’  ye 

^ This  Tvas  Cutteridge.  In  liis  more  careful  days,  he  promised  to  do 
well.  On  the  Plumstead  road,  not  far  from  Deadman’s  lane,  he  built  a 
rather  good  house.  'WTien  I was  a boy,  the  stoiy  was,  that  the  house  was 
haunted.  It  w'as  either  never  occupied  or  had  been  deserted.  There 
were  no  windows  or  fixtures  in  it,  and  the  fiooring  was  partly  removed. 
Certainly,  it  liad  all  the  appearance  of  a proscribed  building — dreaded  for 
some  tradition  that  belonged  to  it.  Wliat  that  tradition  was,  I never  could 
learn.  It  was  haunted— that  was  the  most  the  villagers  could  tell  of  it. 
About  seven  years  ago,  when  trade  had  become  brisk  at  Woolwich,  an 
enterprising  party,  less  scared  by  ghosts  than  impelled  by  profit,  turned 
the  grim  old  house  into  an  inn  called  “ The  British  Flag.”  During  the 
Russian  war  the  land  on  which  that  and  other  houses  were  built,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  government  and  incorporated  with  the  arsenal,  since  which, 
the  haunted  house  and  its  fellows,  have  been  pulled  down.  Cutteridge 
was  discharged  in  1824,  at  which  time,  and  for  years  before,  he  was  insane. 
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bring  yer  sons,  an’  intilligent  sons-in-law,  with  their  purty 
wives  !”^ 

“ Be  Gorra  ! ye  shall  have  mine,”  interrupted  an  old  man, 
whose  deeply-rutted  face  and  flowing  silver  hair  proclaimed 
him  a patriarch. 

“ An’  mine,  so  ye  shall ; the  thrue  friend  that  ye  are  to 
us,”  chimed  in  a second. 

“ Take  me  thanks,  boys.  It’s  me  that  knows  the  value  ov 
thim.  A manny  ov  yez  I see  forninst  me  are  flyin’  away 
wid  bits  o’  rags  and  good  sinse,  tired,  hungry,  an’  worn  in 
belly  an’  boot ; but  I regard  ye  all  wid  sthrong  affiction,  for 
the  manner  ye’ve  shown  yer  appraciation  for  the  darin’  an’ 
dignity  of  a noble  sarvice.  But  let’s  to  bis’niss.  Boys  ! 
d’  ye  hear  me  ?” 

“ Who  could  be  aflP  it  wid  sich  a fine  voice  ?” 

“Is  it  spakin’  loud  enough  I am ?” 

“ Och  ! but  yer  a brave  hand  at  the  tongue.” 

“ Thin,  ye  can  all  hear,  an’  so  no  excuse.  Listen  now: 
(We  will.)  Let  me  astonish  ye.  (Ay,  do.)  I want  good 
min — fine  min,  fit  to  work  at  a palace  or  a forthriss,  to  paint 
a Madonna  or  a marble  mantel-piece ; to  dig  a thrench  or 
make  a model;  to  dhraw  a map  or  print  like  copper-plate, 
wid  courage  enough  to  mount  a braich,  sthorm  a citadel, 
fight  single  handed  wid  a giant,  or  capture  the  soord  ov  the 
prince  o’  the  power  ov  darkness ! No  schamers,  mind,  ’ll 
do  for  me ; (Divil  the  one.)  but  gallant  fellows  wid  strinth, 
haroic  minds,  an’  indurance,  ready  to  go  annywhere — to 
freeze  to  death  in  the  arctic  ragions,  or  to  simmer  on  the 
burnin’  heights  ov  the  aquator.  There’s  a little  lamin’  here 
I grant,  but  it  was  got  in  the  army.  Counthrymin  ! (What 
d’  ye  want  ?)  All  tliis  for  glory  an’  ould  Ireland ! Me  bould 
counthrymin ! (Hooray !)  Cast  off*  yer  ould  coats  an’  hats, 
an’  put  on  a shuit  like  mine.  (We  will.)  There’s  no  holes 
here  (Divil  the  one.) — no  patches,  mind  ye,  an’  both  feet 


^ Dennis  actually  enlisted  a whole  family — Patrick  Gorman,  the  father ; 
James,  John,  and  Hugh,  his  sons ; and  Patrick  Alexander,  his  son-in-law, 
bringing  with  him  a rising  brood  of  little  Alexanders.  His  wife — a 
beautiful  woman — was  introduced  by  Dennis  at  head-quarters,  as  the 
“ Pet  of  Omagh.”  When  the  reductions  were  ordered  in  1817,  old  Pat 
and  John  were  turned  adrift.  Two  years  after,  Hugh,  and  Pat  the  son- 
in-law,  with  the  Pet  and  all  the  young  Pats,  ceased  connection  with  the 
corps.  James,  a talented  fellow,  who  had  gained  the  rank  of  sergeant, 
remained ; but  an  heir  to  trouble,  he  cut  short  his  days  in  December, 
1825,  by  blowing  out  his  brains. 
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covered  in  morocco  ammunitions — all  as  sound  an’  tight  as 
the  coronation  robes  of  his  majesty,  God  bliss  him.” 

• “ Hooray ! God  bliss  him !”  cheered  the  populace. 

“ There’s  manny  a betther  man  than  meself  here,”  con- 
tinued the  sergeant,  “ working  for  nothin’  an’  livin’  on  less. 
(That’s  thrue.)  Most  of  yeez,  so  yer  gintle manly  behaviour 
tells  me,  have  bin  raired  through  a tindher  infancy  wid 
ladies’  maids  for  nurses,  an’  silver  spoons  to  do  justice  to  yer 
delicate  appetites.  Divil  a mouth  forninst  has  bin  distorted 
wid  a horn  spoon.  There’s  a great  change  in  ye  now  ! 
(That’s  thrue.)  How  d’ye  account  for  this  rack  an’  ruin  ? 
What’s  the  cause  ov  the  astoundin’  differ  betune  us?  Jist 
this.  I belong  to  the  sarvice  o’  the  king,  an’  ye  to  yerselves. 
I have  entherprise ; so  have  ye — to  be  exercised.  My 
bread ’s  as  shure  as  the  mornin’.  Yours,  if  it  come  at  all — 
and  that’s  a question — is  a raven’s  male,  as  thrue  an  accident 
as  if  ye  broke  yer  leg.  Thin  why  bemane  yerselves  whin 
sich  a chance  as  this  is  freely  offered  to  yeez  ? Don’t  be 
blinded  conn thry min.  (We  won’t.)  I was  meself  onst,  so  I 
know  all  about  it.  WTiin  I listed,  bedad,  I hadn’t  as  much 
coverin’  to  me  back  as  ’ud  make  a mop  for  a barrack  room. 
(I  belave  ye.)  Me  faitures  war  as  long  as  a ropewalk,  an’ 
me  cheeks  war  as  bilious  an’  dhroopin’  as  a dyin’  sunflower. 
But,  boys  ! luck  at  me  now  ! I’m  no  object,  am  I ? nor  the 
min  there?  Luck  at  thim — the  picthers  ov  good  livin’  as 
they  are,  an’  spacimens  ov  what  you’ll  be  yerselves  in  no 
time,  if  ye’ll  come  anundher  my  pertiction.  JSFow,  boys! 
I’m  ready  to  list  as  manny  as  likes  on  the  conditions  speci- 
fied, an’  thrate  ye  like  gintelmin  as  ye  are.  There’s  no 
compulsion.  Not  a mother’s  son  that  don’t  want  to  come, 
nadent  offer.  Ye  must  all  be  free  an’  willin’.  Here’s  per- 
vission  for  ye  all  to  commince  wid.  Young  an’  ould  fall  too. 
Ate  yer  fill  wid  my  consint ; an’  ramimber  that  ev’ry  brave 
fellow  as  joins  our  corpse — the  honor ablist  in  the  univarse  ; 
with  the  best  officers  in  the  army  (Hooray  I)  ’ll  get  double 
pay  ; double  clothin’ ; tools  for  nothing  ; shuparior  beddin’ ; 
an’  three  males  a day ; wid  small  mountin’ ; (Hooray  1)  oil 
an’  emery  money  ; (Hooray  I)  long  hair  an’ bear’s  gmise;  no 
floggin’  ; (Hooray!  “ That’s  yer  sort;”  and  more  cheering, 
which  continued  for  a minute  and  more ;)  consolidated  allow- 
ances ; (Hooray !)  manners  an’  ixparience ; two  holidays  a 
wake  ; two  pair  of  gaithers  an’  ammunitions  a year ; beer 
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money ; nmstlier  onst  a month ; (Hooray  !)  and  God  save  the 

Acclamations  and  shrill  whistlings  rent  the  air.  Old  king 
George  was  cheered  and  blessed  by  every  mouth ; and  the 
serg'eant  was  almost  trodden  under  foot  1‘rom  pure  kindness 
and  respect. 

Famished  men  in  the  presence  of  plenty  need  but  little 
inducement  to  move  them  to  accept  of  proffered  hospitality. 
The  moment  the  sergeant  had  yielded  his  place,  and  given  the 
invitation  “ to  feed,""  the  crowd  gravitated  towards  the  pieces 
de  rhisfivwe,  and  laid  siege  to  the  bread,  beef,  and  other 
sipidities.  AVithin  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  diminished  ap- 
pearance of  the  provision  showed  how  heartily  the  mob  had 
relished  the  luxuries.  The  little  pig  with  its  pipes  and  tail ; 
the  mutton  and  trotters ; the  torso  pudding  and  accessories ; 
the  beef  and  kidneys,  had  absolutely  vanished.  Nothing 
was  left  but  bones,  ribands,  and  e^'crgreens.  All  drank  as 
much  ale  as  they  could  swallow ; and  such  of  the  gathering, 
as  accepted  the  king's  coin,  were  also  favored  with  a swig 
from  the  keg,  and  a new  one-pound  note ! The  result  of  the 
fete  outstript  expectation,  for  some  four  or  five  dozens*  en- 
rolled themselves  as  recruits,  and  clustered,  in  wfild  joy, 
round  the  sergeant’s  homely  standard,  conveying  the  lovely 
promise  of  “ No  more  stirabout.” 

There  was  one  in  the  group,  a handsome,  well-appointed 
man,  who  said  he  preferred  indigence  and  liberty,  to  com- 
petence with  discipline.  It  was  an  insane  sentiment,  but 
one  that  furnished  ample  reason  for  venturing  a trial,  not  so 
much  to  convince  him  of  the  misery  of  his  opinion,  as  to 
secure  him  for  the  corps.  He  -was  not  to  be  despised  and 
lost  for  want  of  a stratagem ; and  Euliack  extemporized  a 
plan  on  the  instant,  to  test  the  strength  of  the  young  gentle- 
man’s convictions.  Three  of  his  wiliest  recruits  he  ordered 
to  pocket  their  ribands,  to  encourage  the  stranger’s  company, 
and  entrap  him  into  an  engagement.  The  intriguers  were 
passably  attired,  mtty  in  their  way,  committed  somewhat  to 
the  vernacular,  but  slirewd  enough  to  make  a casual  salu- 
tation as  polite  as  was  necessary  to  save  them  from  re- 
pulsion. 

Off  they  started,  overtaking  the  stranger  in  a frescade,  to 
whom  they  naively  introduced  themselves  vrithout  giving 
occasion  for  suspecting  they  were  accomplices.  The  stranger 
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was  too  polite  not  to  acknowledge  attentions  apparently  so 
kindly  meant,  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
all  had  recently  shared.  One  word  drew  on  another ; and 
by  degrees  the  party  dropped  into  an  argument  on  the  merits 
of  the  service.  The  discussion  was  interesting  to  the 
stranger.  Though  he  had  got  three  wild  fellows  to  do  him 
battle,  there  was  too  much  sharpness,  too  much  newness  and 
independence  in  their  several  views,  to  treat  them  with 
disrespect.  The  emissaries  adopted  the  line  of*  calumniating 
the  army,  intending  to  veer  by  degrees  to  its  praises  should 
they  find  such  a course  necessary;  but  the  elegant  man, 
though  he  did  not  himself  desire  to  be  a soldier,  felt,  in  the 
country’s  extremity,  he  would  be  doing  a patriotic  act  to 
vindicate  its  character,  opposed  to  his  convictions,  and  so 
prevail  on  his  three  sturdy  friends  to  join  its  ranks.  Pre- 
tending to  be  vastly  taken  with  Foster’s  courtesy,  the 
recruits  gratefully  invited  him  to  finish  the  debate  at  the 
“ Conaire  Mor  Arms.” 

Foster — this  was  the  name  of  the  elegant  man — started  at 
their  kindness.  How  could  he  submit  to  accept  favor  from 
three  men  only  a few  degrees  removed  from  barbarians  ? The 
thought  was  horrible.  Yet,  between  himself  and  his  stiff- 
necked self-esteem,  there  was  but  little  altercation.  The 
personal  combat  was  short ; and  the  elegant  man,  whose 
pockets  were  as  empty  as  his  ears,  stamping  his  foot  on  his 
pride,  accompanied  the  intriguers  whither  they  led. 

The  “Conaire  Mor”  happened  to  be  the  rendezvous,  and 
the  disputants  entered  a back  room  where  Euliack,  his 
soldiers,  and  some  thirty  recruits  were  already  seated  enjoy- 
ing themselves.  The  sergeant  was  in  a position  of  dis- 
tinguished ease.  He  was  partly  resting  on  his  broad 
shoulder-blades,  with  his  heels  extended  to  a hardly  dis- 
cernible projection  in  the  wall,  some  twelve  inches  above  the 
topmost  hair  of  his  brutus.  As  Foster  and  the  three  plotters 
pushed  into  the  apartment,  Euliack,  politely  nodding,  ex- 
pressed a hope,  that  a common  attachment  to  soldiers  had 
induced  them  to  come  and  join  the  corps.  Foster  bowed  and 
smiled  as  he  passed  on,  but  the  intriguers  shook  their  heads 
in  contemptuous  dissent,  and  huddled  themselves,  with  the 
stranger,  in  a corner,  turning  their  backs  to  the  company, 
and  discharging  oaths  as  full  and  round  as  shot  from  a siege- 
gun.  A large  measure  of  whisky,  with  a liberal  quantity 
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of  tobacco,  was  placed  before  the  little  group,  who  renewed 
the  dispute  in  an  earnest  undertone. 

After  a long  discussion,  carried  on  joyously,  one  of  the 
recruits,  anxious  for  the  issue,  spoke  out  manfully  : — 

“Well,  me  friend,”  said  he  to  Foster,  archly;  “as  ye 
seem  so  fond  o’  the  sarvice,  an’  nothin’  we  can  say  can  alther 
yer  good  opinion  ov  it,  it’s  a wondher,  so  it  is,  ye  don’t 
join  it  ?” 

“ Can’t  one  speak  in  honor  of  the  army  without  necessarily 
enlisting  into  it  ?” 

“ It  would  be  a sthrikin’  proof  that  yer  convictions  are  not 
shams ; but  I don’t  blame  ye  for  boldin’  out,  damn  the  bit. 
It’s  a cruel  sarvice  that  same  army — all  discipline,  an’ 
restraint,  an’  not  an  atom  ov  lave.” 

“ That’s  it.  Liberty  I love.  Barter  away  that,  and  what 
do  you  get  in  exchange?  Still  I would  not  say  a word 
against  the  army.  For  men  who  can  do  nothing  better,  it’s 
a splendid  resort.  It  creates  ambition ; gives  occasion  for 
distinction,  and  leads,  through  duty  and  valour,  to  promotion 
and  honor.  Heroes  are  not  found  among  peasants ; but,  in 
the  ranks,  rustics  may  achieve  fame.  For  such  as  you,  the 
service  would  be  a fortune ; and  in  these  troublous  times, 
war  being  the  soldier’s  pastime,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
you,  in  a few  years,  filling  your  purse  to  the  mouth  with 
guineas,  and  winning  your  broadsword  and  your  spurs.” 

“ To  blazes  wid  the  sarvice  an’  its  spurs,”  returned  the 
second  recruit ; “ nothin’  comes  ov  it  but  taxes  an’  stharva- 
tion.” 

“ Exactly  so.  You  feel  it.  Decidedly,  you  are  the  very 
man  to  jump  into  a soldier’s  uniform,  for  then  you  would  be 
completely  clear  of  the  rent,  the  cess,  and  the  tax,  and 
always  have  your  little  money  coming  in,  and  a taste  of  meat 
once  a day  at  least ; and  that’s  more,  I’ll  answer  for,  than  you 
can  possibly  get  now.” 

“ Maybe  that’s  thrue,”  said  the  third  recruit. 

“ Divil  the  one  o’  yeez  can  say  it  ain’t,  d’  ye  persave,” 
interrupted  Euliack,  shouting  from  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

“ An’  we  know  it,”  replied  the  first ; “ but  I tell  ye  what, 
Misther  Lawyer,”  continued  he,  addressing  Foster,  “I  was 
goin’  to  say  something,  but — ” 

“ Out  wid  it,”  cried  the  sergeant ; “ offind  or  not,  out  wid 
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it.  It’ll  do  us  no  harm.  Say  yer  best  an’  worst;  the 
sarvlce  can  stand  aither.” 

“ Out  it  shall  come  thin.  I’ll  make  a purposial  to  ye,  me 
friend,  jist  to  thry  the  strinth  ov  yer  racommindation — ^jist 
to  see  like,  whether  yer  honest  in  yer  opinions.  I’ll  join  the 
corpse  this  moment  iv  ye  will !”  Here  he  struck  his  fist  on 
the  table,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  whole  company  to  the 
comer.  “ D’  ye  hear  that  now,”  he  added,  fillipping  his 
fingers.  “ Are  ye  game  ? What  d’  ye  say,  yer  banner,  an" 
good  luck  t"  ye  ?’' 

There  was  a pause. 

“ An’  so  will  I,”  shouted  the  second,  bestowing  a yet  more 
deafening  blow  on  the  deal,  which  made  the  blood  spurt  from 
his  knuckles. 

There  was  another  quiet  interval,  like  the  stillness  after  a 
thunderclap. 

“ An’  I’ll  make  the  third,”  cried  the  last  recruit,  making 
a violent  sweep  with  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  a sickle,  that 
sent  the  burden  of  the  table  whirling  and  clattering  to  the 
floor. 

“ Hooray  !”  cheered  the  recruits. 

“ That’s  yer  sort,”  cried  the  sergeant,  rising  with  excite- 
ment. “All  pluck  to  the  last  inch  ov  ye.  Yer  brave 
spirits,  so  ye  are,  and  dhrink.  It’s  honor  I do  meself  in 
askin’  the  favor;  so  drink,  an’  God’s  blissin’  be  wid  ye,  an’ 
the  young  goslin’s  here,  that  clushther  anundher  me  wings.” 

So  they  did  as  deep  as  Dutchmen ; but  it  was  not  deep 
enough  for  Euliack. 

“ Arrah,  now,”  shouted  Euliack,  “jist  see  the  glitther  ov 
yer  eyes  in  the  bottom  o’  the  glass and  the  three  recruits 
emptied  their  tumblers. 

“ What  d’  ye  say?”  asked  the  first,  staring  at  Foster. 

“ Have  ye  manhood  an’  courage  to  make  one  wid  us  ?” 
questioned  the  second. 

“We’ll  join  iv  ye  do;  not  unless,  mind  ye,”  said  tlie 
third. 

Foster  looked  calmly,  and  smiled  as  he  hesitated. 

“ Come,”  shouted  Euliack,  “ time’s  up  ; stay  but  another 
moment,  an’  yer  dead  bate  ; an’  ye’ll  have  the  mortification 
ov  knowin’  yer  the  only  cause  undher  the  bright  hivins  ov 
pervintin’  the  sarvice  bein’  recruited  by  four  ov  the  very 
best  min  in  the  ’ole  county !” 
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“ Tims  appealed  to,”  said  Foster,  with  quiet  animation, 
“ nothing  would  justify  me  in  holding  back.” 

“ Xothing  on  God’s  earth,”  shouted  the  first. 

“ Except  heart-sickness,”  said  the  second. 

“ An’  cowardice !”  roared  the  third.  . 

“ Of  such  weakness  I never  knew  the  emotion,”  said 
Foster.  “ You  seek  a decision,  and  you  shall  have  it.  That 
the  army  may  be  strengthened  by  the  enlistment  of  three 
such  admirable  men,  I'll  make  a great  sacrifice.  In  society 
I have  position,  and  friends,  who  will  think  me  mad  for 
deserting  them ; but  it  must  be ; and  so,  sergeant,  I consent 
to  join  your  corps,  if  there  exist  any  chance  of  my  accept- 
ance.” 

“ Bravo  !”  roared  the  sergeant.  “ Yer  jist  the  boy  I 
want.  Be  the  Lord  Harry,  there’s  not  a gintlemon  in  all 
Ireland  that  does  me  greater  honor  thin  yerself  by  selactin’ 
the  royal  corpse  for  yer  future  career,  an’  me  as  the  giund 
masther  ov  yer  initiation.  That’s  plain  spakin’,  and  divil  a 
letter  unthrue.” 

“ My  word  is  past,”  said  Foster,  “and  to  show  that  there 
is  earnestness  in  my  determination,  and  that  I covet  the 
honor  of  being  the  means  of  securing  these  three  men.  I’ll 
offer  myself  the  fii*st  for  acceptance.  Now  seal  our  resolu- 
tion in  your  own  way.” 

Amid  the  cheers  of  the  company,  the  king’s  shilling  had 
changed  hands,  binding  the  elegant  man  irreversibly  to  the 
service ; while  the  three  plotters  looked  sinisterly  at  the 
ordeal,  kicking  with  glee. 

“ Now,  sergeant,”  said  Foster,  stretching  himself  up  to 
liis  height,  and  looking  like  one  who  had  eflected  a patriotic 
immolation,  “ do  the  same  for  these  three  sensible  men.  To 
their  public  spirit,  at  variance  as  it  is  with  their  personal 
views,  the  service  is  certainly  indebted  for  my  enlistment.” 

“ Make  yerself  aisy  about  that  little  matther,”  replied  the 
sergeant,  “ for  they’re  as  fast  in  my  intherest  as  iv  they  war 
chained  to  me.  But  niver  mind  thim.  They’re  a set  o’  ras- 
cals, so  they  are.  Dhrink,  comrade,  for  yer  one  ov  us  now, 

and  damn  the no;  God  forgive  me,  don’t  injure  any 

counthry  in  thought  or  'wish,  but  sing  Garry  Owen  with  the 
chill  aff.” 

Foster  heeded  not  the  offer,  but  turned,  -with  a scowl,  on 
the  arch,  intriguers,  who  were  sniggling  and  writhing  in 
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rugged  joy,  fit  to  split  themselves.  Seeing  too  plainly  he 
was  the  dupe  of  a conspiracy,  he  asked  for  an  explanation, 
but  none  was  conceded ; he  demanded  to  be  released  from 
his  engagement,  on  the  ground  that  his  acquiescence  was 
unfairly  obtained,  but  he  was  laughed  at,  and  made  a butt  for 
taunts  and  ribald  jests. 

The  most  complacent  Christian  would  have  angered  at 
such  coarse  treatment.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
Foster  should  show  it;  and,  in  the  foam  of  his  passion,  he 
sprang  like  a lion  on  the  leader  of  the  cabal,  and  would  have 
wrung  his  windpipe  from  its  place,  only  that  the  recruits 
crowded  to  the  rescue. 

To  another  place  in  the  room  Foster  was  forcibly  removed. 
He  was  seated  next  the  sergeant,  working  in  his  wrath, 
and  brooding  over  his  misfortune.  But  Euliack  was  not  still. 
He  had  a soft  and  wheedling  tongue  when  occasion  required 
its  use.  At  blarneying  he  was  an  adept.  Coarse  though  it 
was,  he  could  allure  anger  into  smiles,  transform  ill-feeling 
into  friendliness,  and  allay,  as  with  appeasing  oil,  the  irrita- 
tion of  festering  wounds. 

Vulnerable  to  adulation,  Foster  sucked  it  in  like  a babe  its 
milk.  F rom  a lion,  under  the  wrongs  of  deception,  he  calmed 
to  a lamb  under  the  blandishments  of  flattery.  Euliack 
glazed  him  with  praises,  as  if  he  were  coating  the  front  of  a 
structure  with  cement.  So  much,  indeed,  was  the  indignant 
gentleman  subdued  by  its  infiuence,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
ability  to  suspect  its  hollowness ; and,  as  may  be  expected,  in 
a few  rapid  minutes,  Foster  was  found,  not  only  applauding 
the  success  of  the  plot,  but  reciprocating  civilities  with  his 
deceivers. 
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READING  THE  MUTINY  ACT— AFTER  A FASHION. 

About  a fortniglit  after  entrapping  the  gentleman,  Euliack 
was  journeying  with  his  recruits  to  Woolwich.  Some  miles 
beyond  Coventry,  two  of  the  party,  old  enemies,  quarrelled. 
At  a bend  of  the  road,  where  the  hedges  had  grown  to  the 
height  of  young  trees,  and  were  in  full  foliage,  Paddy  Bums 
and  Charlie  Monachen  dropped  to  the  rear  with  their 
seconds  and  fnends,  and  fought,  in  all  the  plenitude  of 
strength  and  bitterness,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  to  settle  an  old 
grudge  replete  with  delicate  particulars. 

Paddy,  it  seems,  had  courted  Charlie's  pretty  sister  with 
all  the  warmth  and  honesty  of  a true  admirer ; but,  not  liking 
the  match,  Charlie  assiduously  opposed  it,  sought  for  Phillis 
a better  companion,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Paddy 
so  completely  supplanted,  that  the  rival  bore  away  the  gentle 
prize.  Prince  Brice  was  the  happy  man  who  had  wedded 
the  beautiful  PhiUis ; and  having  enlisted,  like  every  one 
else,  stood  by  his  spirited  brother-in-law  to  encourage  his 
purpose  and  bear  him  in  triumph  from  the  rencontre.  As  it 
turned  out,  Monachen  was  an  easy  victor,  though  he  got  well 
punished ; and  he  quitted  the  field,  bearing  his  honors  very 
meekly  for  an  Irishman. 

Such  an  exhibition,  among  recruits  so  respectable,  as 
Euliack  insisted  they  were,  did  not  improve  the  sergeant’s 
temper.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  did  not  witness  the 
chief  incidents  of  the  combat,  nor  was  he  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  misadventure,  till,  looking  back,  he  could  see, 
with  half  an  eye,  that  some  of  his  men  had  either  deserted  or 
were  straggling.  It  would  not  do  to  go  on  without  them ; 
and  so,  retracing  his  steps,  he  soon  came  on  the  assailants 
and  their  attendants.  Two  or  three  avenging  blows  were 
administered  in  his  presence,  and  the  fight  ended,  because 
Paddy  Bums,  winded,  broken,  and  beaten,  succumbed. 

Euliack,  collecting  his  men,  determined  to  strike  them 
with  awful  terror.  He  would  not  tolerate  such  irregulari- 
ties. By  the  heads  of  a score  of  friars  he  swore  he  would  do 
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his  duty  and  Inflict  on  any  delinquents  the  utmost  severities 
of  the  law.  While,  moreover,  he  threatened  to  visit  them 
with  worse  than  the  ten  plagues,  he  eulogized  the  manliness 
of  those  who  supported  him,  and  added  a wish  they  would 
stick  to  his  skirts  as  long  as  he  wore  “a  bit  ov  goold ” on  his 
coat  to  betoken  his  rank,  and  a gray  hair  in  his  “ ould  head  ” 
to  show  that  his  age  and  orders  were  entitled  to  respect. 

“ But  some  ov  yeez  are  ignorant  o’  the  laws,”  shouted  he. 
“ That  shall  be  no  ixcuse.  I’ll  insthruct  yeez  what  beha- 
viour is  on  the  highway.  Any  crime  committed  on  the  line 
o’  march  is  a crime  agin  me  and  the  king.  Ye  don’t  know 
that.  I believe  ye ; or  that  disgraceful  abuse  ov  yer  respict- 
ability  would  not  have  taken  place.  But  now  ye  know  it, 
an’  ye  shall  have  it,  forbye,  from  the  book  itself.”  Here 
Euliack  withdrew  the  Mutiny  Act  from  his  haversack. 
“This  is  martial  law — good  an’  honest  law,  none  betther 
this  side  the  law  ov  Moses.  Widout  openin’  the  book  jist 
now.  I’ll  tell  ye  what  it  says  to  begin  wid.  The  first  law 
o’  the  army  is  riverence  for  the  state  afore  religion ; officers 
afore  praists  ; P’s  before  Q’s ; and  sergeant  Euliack  Dinnis,  in 
his  compacity  ov  commandin’  officer,  before  annybody — the 
king  an’  commander-in-chief  not  ixcepted. 

“ That’s  to  begin  wid.  Ye’ll  see  it,  if  I show  it  yeez,  in 
the  first  page  of  the  first  chapter  of  Book  No.  1,  afther  the 
index.  I know  it  aff  be  heart.  Now,  thin,  are  ye  ready  for 
the  remaindher  ?”  cried  the  sergeant,  looking  at  the  combat- 
ants, who  were  busy  mopping  up  the  blood  from  their  scored 
countenances. 

“ Yes,”  mumbled  the  pugilists. 

“ An’  it’s  a wondher,  that  same.  Bad  cess  to  ye,  who  can 
tell  which  is  Burns,  and  which  Monachen?  Yer  so  alther’d, 
with  the  batin’  ye’ve  got,  that  I don’t  know  meself ! To  the 
fore,  Monachen.  Step  out,  sir,  an’  save  time.” 

Charlie  advanced  to  the  front  with  a lively  jump. 

“ Is  that  Monachen?”  cried  the  sergeant,  widening  his 
eyes  to  their  utmost  limit. 

“Ye  may  ax  that  same,  sergeant,”  replied  Monachen. 
“ What’s  left  o’  me  is  afore  ye.” 

“ Faix  there’s  more  ov  ye  now  than  there  was  an  hour 
agone.  There’s  hills  ov  bruised  flesh  on  yer  cheeks,  an’  pits 
ov  black  blood  anundher  yer  brows,  an’  a pair  ov’  rollin’  lips 
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swellin’  on  yer  big  chin,  that  show  ye  know  dlvilish  little 
ov  the  science  ov  attack  an’  difince.  Hell  to  yer  sowl,  are 
ye  yerself  or  somebody  else  ?” 

“ Charlie  Monachen  us’d  to  be  me  name  onst ; and  if  anny 
ov  yeez  answers  to  Charlie,  thin  ov  coorse  I must  be  nobody 
but  meself,  that’s  sartin.” 

“ Is  Paddy  Burns  among  yeez?” 

“ Throgs  an’  he  is,”  was  the  reply  of  several. 

“ Forward  wid  him  to  the  front.  Och  ! is  that  craythur 
forninst  me  Paddy  Burns  ?” 

“ It  is.” 

“ It  is,  aye?  Be  the  mother  ov  the  defunct  Jonas,  it’s 
flattherin’  ye  I am,  whin  I say  yer  an  ugly  brute.  Shure 
Charlie’s  quilted  ye  well.  Answer  to  yer  name,  sir.  Path- 
rick  Burns  from  Portglenone,  or  somewhere  else  ?” 

“ That  same’s  meself,  sergeant,  at  yer  sarvice.” 

‘ ^ Arrah,  thin  I don’t  know  ye.  Charlie’s  made  a baste 
ov  ye  intirely,  so  he  has.  Ev’ry  faiture  ye’ve  got  ’ud  do  fer 
a monster  in  the  haythin  mythology.  Did  ye  ever  read 

“ Niver.” 

“ Little  blame  to  ye,  fer  ye’d  be  scar’d  be  yer  own  por- 
thrait,  so  ye  would.” 

» Would  I?  Ho  fears.” 

“ Don’t  acho  me,  sir,  or  be  the  sin  o’  yer  sowl,  I’ll  suffo- 
cate ye  wid  the  articles  of  war  ! Now,  thin,”  continued  the 
sergeant,  “ I must  go  a step  in  the  right  direction,  an’  tache 
ye  yer  juty  an’  discipline.  Fall  round  there,  ev’ry  mother’s 
son  o’  yeez.  Fosther  Lacy,  arrange  thim  in  their  places. 
Ye  ought  to  be  a giniral,  so  ye  ought,  an’  ye  will,  mark  my 
words,  if  ye’ve  luck  to  the  fore.  Campbell  Hutton,  assist 
him.  Eeddison,  help  thim  both,  an’  all  o’  yeez  do  somethin’. 
Single  rank,  Lacy.  Let’s  have  none  o’  that  hidin’  one  be- 
hind another.  Quick,  there,  in  the  form  ov  a moon  in  her 
first  quarther.  Terence  M‘Quaid,  plant  yer  big  fut  on  the 
right  horn,  and  Pether  Carbery,  jist  press  yer  weight  on  the 
left.” 

In  a minute  or  two  the  recruits  were  arranged  in  a 
crescent-like  shape,  with  the  delinquents  in  the  centre. 
Silence  was  commanded,  and  not  a man  moved  or  spoke. 
All  eyes  were  centred  on  the  sergeant,  betraying  at  once 
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their  interest  and  impatience  to  witness  the  next  stage  in  the 
proceeding. 

“ Fosther  Lacy,  lave  the  ranks,  an’  attind  me.” 

Lacy  did  so. 

“ Stand  there,”  said  the  sergeant,  placing  him.  “ Now 
take  the  sword — dliraw  it  wid  a sweep  an’  a flourish.  That  ’ll 
do.  Put  the  glitterin’  side  out — hould  the  hilt  in  yer 
right  hand,  and  let  the  pint  come  up  jist  agin  yer  left  ear. 
It  must  crass  yer  body  at  an  angle  ov  lord  knows  how  many 
degraes.  That’ll  do.  Hould  the  pint  wid  yer  left  hand. 
Be  gorra,  take  care  it  don’t  cut  yer  hand  OS’!  An’  I warn  ye 
all  it’s  as  sharp  as  a razure,  so  it  is.  It  was  turn’d  on  the 
grindstone  for  sarvice  in  the  Pennysoolar,  so  it  was.  On’y 
say  the  rebellious  word  of  insubordination,  an’,  at  one  sweep 
ov  this  powerful  arm  o’  mine,  aff  goes  the  head  of  the  utterer 
wid  far  more  aise  than  a giant  ’ud  nip  a dhroopin’  harebell 
from  its  stim.  Campbell  Hutton,  are  ye  there  ?” 

“ I am  sure.  Did  ye  want  me?” 

“To  the  fore  immadiately.  Here  now,  take  me  cap. 
Hould  it  wid  both  yer  hands  in  front  ov  yer  brave  breast. 
Not  too  high — not  too  low.  That’s  it.  Ev’ry thing  on  the 
line  o’  march  must  be  done  dacently.  Show  the  goold  orna- 
mints  and  feather  outwards.  That’s  nate.  Steady  now,  all 
o yeez. 

Here  Dennis  withdrew  from  his  pocket  a spotted  hand- 
kerchief with  a red  ground,  and  hooded  his  head  to  preserve 
it  from  the  cold. 

“ Are  ye  there,  Jimmy  Craily  ?”  said  the  sergeant,  tying 
the  Turkey  handkerchief  at  the  back  of  his  head.  “ Shure 
ye  are.  Attind  here  wid  yer  big  head  and  broad  should- 
hers.  War’s  the  man  in  the  party  like  Jimmy  for  strinth, 
an’  bone,  an’  muscle,  an’  narve  ? He’s  a complate  Harkalus 
— all  be  himself,  begad.  Now  stoop,  Jimmy.  Aisy;  not 
another  inch.  That’s  jist  the  thing.”  And  Euliack,  placing 
his  legs  very  gingerly  across  the  Atlantian  shoulders  of  the 
man-horse,  bore  down  on  his  thick  neck,  as  on  a saddle,  the 
weight  of  a twelve-stone  corporation. 

“ Eiz  me  into  the  hivdns,  Jimmy,”  resumed  the  sergeant, 
“ till  I prache  a bit.  Man  alive,  be  steady,  or  I shall  be 
sprawling  on  the  road,  Mutiny  Act  an’  all.” 

“Yer  proper  level,”  said  one  in  the  crescent. 
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“ Me  what?” 

“ Yer  thrue  affinity,”  said  another. 

“ Me  ’finity ! is  there  a rascal  in  the  batch  that  dar’  say 
so  ?” 

« Yes.” 

“ What ! another  blackguard  spakin’  ? I knew  the 
villains  that  had  the  audacity  to  beard  the  king’s  represinta- 
tive  on  the  royal  highway,  I’d  make  small  crumbs  ov  him  in 
no  time.  If  it’s  mutiny  yer  afther.  I’ll  tache  ye  its  igno- 
minious consequences.  Let  me  hear  another  man  spake,  an’ 
God  help  us  all,  amin ! a moment  ’ll  be  more  than  enough  to 
make  him  as  still  an’  breathless  as  an  antadiluvian.  Look  at 
the  soord  there,  an’  thrimble  !” 

“ It’s  a sham  !” 

“ A sham  ? My  God ! who  was  that  ? Will  none  ov 
yeez  name  the  infarnal  blackguard  that  insults  the  sergeant 
in  all  the  pomp  an’  awe  ov  office  an’  command  ? Give  up 
the  wretch  to  me,  just  vingeance  !’^ 

“ Och!  don’t  prate  so.  Let’s  have  the  Act  I” 

“ Will  no  one  tell  me  who  that  fellow  is?  Ye  shall  have 
the  Act,  an’  the  rasponsibility  of  its  disobadience.  I did 
think  to  let  ye  aff  it,  but  ye  shall  have  it  now  in  full,  fig  an' 
ixplanation.” 

So  saying,  Euliack  thrust  his  fingers  through  his  front 
locks,  filled  his  eyes  with  fire,  and  his  face  with  more  severity 
than  nature  designed  it  should  wear.  No  anger  was  in 
his  heart,  but  he  seemed  displeased.  In  this  judicial  manner 
he  sat  for  a minute  or  two,  moving  his  head  from  one  horn 
of  the  crescent  to  the  other  with  an  assumed  solemnity, 
more  stiff  than  alarming.  Then  the  marble-covered  book 
was  presented ; a whang  from  Euliack’s  heavy  hand 
started  the  dust  from  its  pages,  and,  turning  over  the 
dog-eared  leaves  with  forensic  pomposity,  at  last  stopped, 
as  though  he  had  found  the  section  from  which  he  purposed 
to  read. 

‘‘  ’Tintion,  all  ov  yeez !”  cried  he,  in  a voice  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  in  a hail- storm.  “Not  a word  out  ov  yer  heads, 
good,  bad,  nor  indifferent ; nor  a luck  in  anny  direction  but 
to  yer  commandin’  officer.  Listen  now  wid  yer  ears  an* 
brains,  if  ye  have  anny,  an*  niver  forget  the  lamin’  o’  martial 
law.  Wliisht,  Jim  Connellan ! Two  ov  us  can’t  spake  at 
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onst  widout  dividin’  attintion.  Be  the  Powers ! Mr.  Wil- 
lard, but  I’ll  make  ye  laugh  wid  a kink  in  yer  jaw  if*  ye  thry 
it  agin.  Whisht,  now.  Section  jive  hundherd,  clarse  number 
one,  ov  the  Mutiny  Act  for  1813.” 

- This  is  1814 !” 

“ What  of  that  ? Isn’t  one  year  as  good  as  another,  an’  all 
Mut’ny  Acts  alike?” 

“Is'o!” 

“ Who  dare’s  conthradict  ?” 

“ Me  1” 

“ Jist  name  that  fellow?  Will  anny  ov  yeez  jist  name 
him — that’s  all  ? Now  be  quiet,  boys.  Hould  yer  gosther, 
Pat  Griffin.  Offinces  on  the  march.  Aisy  wid  yer  hands, 
M‘Gillighan.  Shure  ye  can  be  still  for  a moment  while 
I insthruct  yeez.  Anny  officer — that  manes  me — or  soulger 
— that  manes  yeez.  Off  wid  yer  kaubeens,  the  ’ole  o’  yeez, 
whin  I’m  radin’  the  sacrid  articles  o’  war.  Shure  Father 
O’Gorman  M‘Guigan  larnt  ye  manners  betther  nor  that  at 
the  church,  so  he  did.  Now  whisht.  Anny  officer  or 
soulger — Pether  Carbery,  I’m  luckin’  at  ye.  Is  it  sport  yer 
makin’  ov  the  Mutiny  Act  ? Not  a reply  out  ov  yer  lips, 
ye  blackguard,  or  Fosther  Lacy  ’ll  be  among  ye  wid  the 
soord,  flashin’  it  about  yer  backs,  like  Gabril  ov  ould,  who 
was  Archbishop  of  Armagh  afore  the  world  began.  Not  a 
cruck  in  anny  ov  yer  faces — mark  that  now,  an’  luck  to 
me  ! Anny  officer  or  soulger  who  shall  think  annything,  spake 
annything,  in  anny  manner  whatsomiver,  or  nicer,  agm  an- 
other— listen  now,  ev’ry  one  ov  yeez — or  shall  inflame,  igsite, 
hag  on,  cantankeriz — no  buzzin’  there  ! I hear  ye,  Misther 
Hasson.  Ye  can’t  desave  me,  though  ye  may  the  divil — 
cantankeriz  a recruit,  to  fight  wid  another  recruit  of  the  same 
corpse,  no  matter  how  big  he  may  be,  an  how  great  the  cause 
of  offince,  shall  be  punislid  accordin'  to  the  articles  o'  war 
made  an'  provided  on  that  scoore. — Is  it  whisperin’  ye  are, 
Misther  Davie  to  Tom  M‘Callum  ? If  ye  can  insthruct  him 
betther  than  me,  here’s  the  book  for  ye.  War  are  ye  luckin’ 
to  Misther  Kadden  ? Is  it  down  the  road  I am,  that  yer 
luckin’  afther  me  ? Arrah,  but  ye  must  hould  yer  tongues 
whin  the  king’s  parogative  is  spakin’.  Am  n’t  I that  same  ? 
Whisht ! All  anny  recruit  who  shall  quarrel,  insult,  grave, 
offind,  luck  black,  luck  blue — Bud-an-age ! M‘Neelins,  it’s  a 
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bad-luckin’  man  ye  are.  Is  that  the  sort  ov  face  ye  shud 
wear  on  parade  ?” 

‘ ‘ What’s  the  matther  wid  it  ?” 

“Ye  luck  like  a puff-adder  frightened,  an’  as  blue  as  the 
run  ov  a bloody  canster.  Hould  up,  man,  an’  no  remarks,  if 
ye  hope  to  git  clear  ov  pardition.  Well,  as  I was  saying — 
Anny  recruit  who  shall  luck  blue,  luck  blacky  or  army 
mortial  color  that  aint  natheral,  at  another  recruit,  anH 
thereby  pervoke  him  to  do  the  likes,  avb  maybe  demand  physi- 
cal satisfaction,  shall  be  punisKd  more  sevarely  nor  the 
articles  d war  perscribes.  What’s  that  buzzin’  there  ? Lave 
the  bees  to  do  their  own  work.  We  want  no  counterfaits 
here.  Shure,  I’m  not  done  yet ; for  there’s  a mighty  dale  ov 
lamin’  in  the  book  on  the  scoore  ov  offinces ; an’  sarra  the 
day  to  ye  if  ye  offind,  afther  my  warnin’ ! ’Tintion  agin — 
An  anny  recruit  so  offinded,  or  anny  recruit  not  offinded — ye 
see  it  pervides  for  all  classes — who  shall  square  his  fists, 
screw  up  his  mug,  grin  his  teeth,  make  pervokin  spaiches,  or 
onbecomin  gistures — M‘Stragher  ! is  it  shuttin’  yer  eyes  ye 
are  in  me  prisince  ? an’  is  it  Prince  Brice,  promoted  to  a 
post  ov  honor  on  the  horn  o’  th’  moon,  I’ve  to  spake  to  for 
blinkin’  ?” 

“ There’s  wather  in  me  eye,  sir,”  replied  Brice. 

Don’t  reply  in  the  ranks.  Ordher  is  heaven’s  first  law, 
an’  silence  on  parade  the  second.  That  includes  obadience 
an’  allagiance,  jommetliry,  abjuration,  an’  fidality.  Not  a 
word  out  ov  anny  ov  yer  heads  but  blissin’,  an’  avin  that  is 
more  thin  ye  dar’  do  by  the  Mutiny  Act.  Wather  in  yer 
eyes,  aye?  What  for?  Is  it  cryin’  ye  are  to  see  the 
necessity  that’s  laid  on  me  to  rade  the  articles  o’  war  to  per- 
vint  mutiny,  desartion,  and  death  ? But  whisht  a^n.  To 
make  it  plain  to  yeez,  I’ll  rade  the  last  insthruction  onst 
more.  Aoi  anny  recruit  so  offinded,  or  any  recruit  not 
offinded,  who  shall  square  his  fists,  form  a ring,  get  backers 
art  friends  to  aid  his  anger,  or  his  invy,  or  console,  or  who 
shall  screw  up  his  mug — Fosther  Lacy,  let  the  glitther  ov 
the  soord  shine  on  the  min — grin  his  teeth — riz  me  higher, 
Crailv  : me  toes  are  nearly  on  the  ground.” 

“ I’m  tired.” 

“ It’s  a falsity.  Widout  a bend  in  yer  stubborn  neck,  ye 
cud  carry,  wid  as  much  aise  as  a pitchfork,  a load  o’  dung.” 
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“ That’s  what  he’s  bearing  now  !” 

“ Wio  says  so?  Let  me  see  the  man.  Be  the  holy 
Exodus ! I’d  show  the  craven  blackguard  the  force  ov  the 
Saladin  sthroke,  an’  cut  him  down  at  a blow,  from  the  skull 
to  the  starn-joint  ov  his  raballious  chine !” 

“ Stuff  an’  nonsense  !” 

“ What,  agin  ? another  interruption  ? Oh,  for  the  chance 
to  prove  me  skill  in  anotomy ! I cud  shiver  sich  a rascal 
wld  a knock  ov  this  onconquerable  fist  as  aisy  as  a rock  ’ud 
wreck  a brig  driven  on  it  by  a surgin’  say.” 

“All  flam  an’  gosther.” 

“ Is  it  ? Jist  thry  it.  Sink  all  rank,  an’  give  me  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  wrind  blow  through  yer  ribs.  It’s 
as  transparent  as  a lantern  I’d  make  ye  afore  I had  time  to 
take  off  me  coat.  Are  ye  quiet  an’  obadient  now  ?” 

“ Go  on.” 

“ Well,  thin.  I'll  take  up  the  last  word — grin  Ids  teeth, 
maize  pervokbH  speeches,  or  onhecomin"  gistures — is  it  spittin’ 
ye  are,  Misther  Guy,  an’  me  radin’  ? — or  inflict  injury — 
kape  the  omamints  to  the  fore,  Hutton — or  convey  insxdt,  or 
shall  use  a cudgel,  shillaly,  black-thorn,  or  kippane — what 
are  ye  so  onaisy  for,  Connellan  ? I’m  luckin’  out  o’  me  eyes 
at  ye,  Gorman — or  shall  use  his  fives,  or  his  fists,  or  his  feet, 
or  shall  ivound,  or  bruise,  or  dhraw  blood — what  have  ye 
got  to  sneer  at,  Pether  Carbery  ? Jist  let  yer  pipe  remain 
war  it  is,  ^I‘Gin.  Is  it  yer  garther  yer  luckin’  afther, 
O’Toole  ? Whin  did  the  likes  ov  ye  wear  one  ? ot  in  my 
time,  nor  anny  one  else’s.  Steady,  Brice,  on  the  horn  o’  th’ 
moon,  for  if  ye  spring  an  inch  from  the  ground,  the  bow  ov 
the  arch  ’ll  snap  like  a dried  stick,  an’  thin  war  shall  we  be  ? 
AU  attintion  now  for  the  finish.  Did  I say  dhraw  blood 
last?” 

“ \>s.” 

“ Silence  in  the  ranks,  W‘Connell.  Xot  a w'ord  among 
anny  ov  yees,  mind.  Dhraw  blood  was  the  last — or  ivrastle, 
or  fight — no  mutterin’ ; that’s  a cowardly  way  ov  spakin’ ; 
whisht — contrary  to  the  sacrid  articles  ov  war  aid  the  royal 
Mutiny  Act,  shall,  for  the  first  oflince,  be  reported  to  the 
major — ” 

“ That’s  too  bad,  sergeant,”  cried  Tom  Curran.  “ What  T1 
become  ov  us,  if  this  is  the  way  we’ll  be  sarved  ?” 
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“ An’  sarve  ye  riglit,  too.  IMilithry  iaw  is  strict,  an’  ev’ry 
mother’s  son  o’  ye  will  be  dealt  wid  accordin’.  Now  don’t 
interrupt,  but  bear  yer  feelin’s  like  soulgers — for  the  second 
offince,  dhrink  cowld  wather  instid  ov  poriher^  an  niver  taste 
nor  smell  annything  sthrmiger  than  wake  tag — ” 

“ Tare-an-atoms ! but  that’s  worse  nor  murther,”  mur- 
mured Donachy,  despondingly. 

“ For  the  third  offince — now  mark,  boys : all  the  lamin’s 
here — for  the  third  offince — whisht ; let  me  hear  a pin  dhrop 
if  ye  dar’  —for  the  third  offince^  flogged  on  the  hare  semi-- 
circumference — ” 

“What’s  that?” 

“ A little  jommethry,  picked  up  at  Chatham — one  ov  the 
sates  ov  science — war  ye’ll  all  git  a dose  ov  Euclid  and 
mathewmatics  that’ll  stick  as  fast  to  yer  intilligence  as  rats  and 
poor-rates  to  a flourishing  city.  For  the  third  offince,  flogged 
an  scarified  on  the  hare  semi-circumference  ov  that  part  of 
the  human  structure  just  helow  the  concavity  ov  the  hack,  wid 
a Sargent's  soord-knot — Lacy,  let  the  min  see  it,  but  don’t, 
man  alive,  alther  the  lay  ov  the  soord — an  for  the  fourth 
offince,  suffer  corpUr  punishmint,  an'  condign  flagellation, 
wid  a cat-o' -nine-tails — ” 

“ Who  cares  for  the  cats  ?” 

“ Tell  me  that  man,  till  I circumvallate  him  1 Who  cares 
for  the  cats  ? Jist  git  a scratch  ov  the  insthrumints,  an’  it 
wouldn’t  be  a thunder-storm  that  ’ud  hould  yer  cries,  nor  the 
hoops  ov  a jibbit  kape  yer  poor  body  from  wrigglin’.  Was 
it  you,  Pether  Carbery , that  insulted  the  cats  ? Take  that, 
ye  rogue,  that  ye  are,”  said  Euliack,  throwing  the  Mutiny 
Act  at  the  suspected  culprit,  “ an’  bring  it  back  to  me  with 
all  obadience  an’  submission.” 

“ I want  the  day’s  pay  ye  owe  me.” 

“ Divil  the  penny  will  ye  git  till  ye  finish  the  march,  ye 
blackguard.” 

“ Well,  thin,  on  the  honor  o’  me  conscience,  I niver  said  a 
word,”  continued  Carbery,  returning  the  Mutiny  Act  to  the 
sergeant. 

“ An’  I b’lieve  ye.” 

“ It  was  me.” 

“ Who  ? Jist  mintion  yer  name  ? Arrah,  but  ye  know 
betther.  Cowards  slink  into  insignificance  whin  the  thryal 
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comes,  jist  like  dastardly  toads  which  crape  into  cravises  in 
cowld  weather ; an’  forgittin’  to  come  out  agin,  live  in  torpor 
for  centuries ! Does  anny  ov  yeez  know  annything  ov 
natheral  history  ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Who’s  that  that  spakes  in  the  ranks  ? Nothing  ’ud 
plase  me  betther  than  to  cram  the  Mutiny  Act  in  me  pocket, 
an’  smash  his  nose.  Thin  if  yer  ignorant  of  natheral  history, 
what  in  the  world  can  tache  ye  the  differ  betune  nonsinse 
an’  a brace  ov  parthridges?  But  Chatham’s  the  place  war 
ye’ll  lam  all,  from  the  construction  ov  a rifle-pit  to  the 
colossial  ponderosity  ov  a mountain.  Now  let’s  make  way 
agin.  For  the  fourth  offince,  suffer  corpler  punishment  ivid  a 
cat-d -nine-tails^  an  nine  knots  in  aich  tail,  an  aich  knot  as 
big  as  a gaither -button ; or  be  annigulated  be  the  commandin' 
officer  outright  intirely  r 

“ That’s  a cruel  code,  sergeant,”  said  Lacy. 

“ Yer  right,  Fosther.  It’s  inflexible,  an’  won’t  budge  the 
hair  ov  an  inch  from  truth  for  duke  or  diamonds.  ’Tintion, 
boys,  and  hear  me  out.  Sargeant  Dinnis  has  no  favorites ; 
in  coorse  not,  for  why  shud  he?  This  bookf  said  he, 
thumping  it  on  the  side  heavy  enough  to  force  its  body  from 
between  the  covers,  “ is  the  thrue  an'  solemn  Mutiny.  Act  ov 
the  king  art  parly  mint — God  bless  thim  both!  Therefore, 
not  a soivl  afore  me  this  fine  day  must  be  over  bould  to 
thrangress  agin  its  clarses;  an  mind  ye,  too,  an'  don  t forget, 
that  Euliack  Dinnis,  his  majesty's  sergeant-in-chief  on  the 
Coventhry  road, — flourish  me  soord  now,  Fosther;  an’, 
Hutton,  lift  me  cap  in  the  air,  an’  down  wid  it  to  yer  breast 
agin — sergeant  Dinnis,  as  I was  sayin’,  'll  bring  yeez  all  to 
punishmint  if  ye  offind — ” 

“ Who  cares  ?” 

“ None  more  thin  the  scoundrel  that  grunts  his  insaneous 
defiance — an'  flog  ye — ” 

“ He’s  a baste  that  ’ud  do  it.” 

“ Name  that  man.  Five  pounds  shall  be  the  informant’s 
raward,  if  I have  anny  spare  cash  after  settling  me  accounts.” 
“ Don’t  ye  wish  ye  may  get  it  ?” 

“ No  I don’t ; an’  he’s  a marcenary  vagabond  that  says  so 
— yes,  Til  bring  yeez  all  to  punishmint  if  ye  offind,  an'  flog 
ye  till  yer  comrades  can't  see  a bit  ov  yer  broad  manly  backs 
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for  stripes  an'  sthrokes  ; or,  if  the  law  must  take  its  extrame 
coorse,  annigulate  ye  to  the  last  man  if  ye  desarve  it,  an'  the 
Lord  have  marcy  on  your  guilty  soicls,  for  I won't. — !Now, 
boys,  for  a giniral  amnisty  an’  a futur  joy  (feu  de  joie)  ; also, 
a runnin’  fire  from  the  right  horn  to  the  left  of  the  criscint. 
Hooray ! Hooray  ! for  King  George  the  Third,  ov  immortial 
mem’ry,  an’  the  glorious  constertution  1” 

A strange  display  of  feeling  and  sentiment  followed. 
Some  denounced — some  defied  the  powers  of  the  Mutiny 
Act.  Others,  whose  unsuspecting  innocence  fed  their  cre- 
dulity, trembled  for  the  consequences  of  any  irregularity 
they  might  commit.  Several  there  were  who  had  the  in- 
trepidity to  smile  both  at  the  ceremonial  and  the  law,  but 
who  did  not  care  to  arraign  either  the  wisdom  or  legality  of 
the  farce ; at  least,  they  were  sensible  of  the  sergeant’s  good 
intentions,  and  could  brook  imposition  for  the  general  benefit, 
though  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  repress  the  laughter 
which,  pent  up  like  a flood,  was  straining  their  ribs  with  a 
pressure  intensely  hydraulic.  These  dispassionate  fellows 
readily  seconded  the  sergeant’s  appeal ; and,  breaking  forth 
in  ringing  acclamations,  the  more  insubordinate  of  the  party, 
carried  away  by  example,  fused  their  indignation  into  respect 
and  screaming  cheers.  Such  a burst  of  concentrated  loyalty 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  a batch  of  disorganized 
recruits — little  better  than  fugitives.  Euliack  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  the  demonstration.  Waiving  his  Turkey 
handkerchief,  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  a strong  voice,  split- 
ting his  throat  with  enthusiasm.  Lacy  flourished  the 
sword  ; Hutton  beat  the  air  with  the  sergeant’s  “ bang-up 
Craily  bellowed  lustily,  performing  circles  with  his  extended 
arms,  and  nearly  capsizing  the  sergeant  in  his  mad  zeal; 
Eeddison,  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  led  the  rounds  with  a 
powerful  pair  of  lungs ; Prince  Brice  danced  a wild  jig, 
with  piercing  vocal  accompaniments ; and  even  the  pugilists, 
whose  eyes  had  swollen  like  overgrown  tomatoes,  were  not 
backward  in  the  general  expression.  One  cheer  followed 
another  till  the  rejoicing  died  away,  from  exertion,  into 
hoarseness ; and  thus  the  fatigues  and  disagreements  of  a 
seven  miles’  march  were  unfelt  and  forgotten  in  the  fervency 
of  better  feelings  and  a better  understanding. 

Euliack  now  descended  from  the  lofty  shoulders  of  his 
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Atlas ; the  cap  and  sabre-bearers  returned  the  insignia  with 
which  they  had  been  temporarily  invested;  the  crescent  was 
broken  up ; and,  with  a warning  to  mind  the  terrors  of  the 
Mutiny  Act,  the  march  was  resumed,  unbroken  by  any 
pugilistic  mishap,  till  the  party  arrived  at  Woolwich.^ 

* At  one  stage  of  his  route,  the  jovial  sergeant,  lavish  of  his  guineas, 
ran  so  short  of  money  he  could  not  proceed.  Thus  pinched,  he  despatched 
Foster  Lacy  on  an  embassy  to  head-quarters,  to  borrow  sufficient  cash 
to  enable  him  to  resmne  the  journey.  So  imprecedented  a proceeding 
rather  startled  the  authorities.  Perilous  days  were  those,  and  strange 
things  were  done  to  get  the  better  of  them.  Lacy,  with  the  acumen  of  a 
lawyer,  removed  tlie  scruples  of  an  almost  impressionless  quartermaster, 
obtained  a liberal  loan,  and,  returning  to  the  party  by  relays  of  horses  and 
quick  stages,  released  the  sergeant  from  his  difficulties. 

By  profession,  Lacy  was  an  architect.  "Well  educated,  he  soon  became 
a sergeant ; was  schoolmaster  and  draughtsman  for  a while  at  Chatham, 
and,  seeing  a better  opening  for  his  talents  in  the  royal  staff  corps,  was 
transferred  to  it  as  sergeant-major.  In  the  course  of  his  after  service  he 
was  sent  to  Gibraltar.  The  architecture  at  the  rock  did  not  meet  his 
advanced  views  of  art.  Entertaining  proud  ideas  of  improving  it,  he  was 
shortly  introduced  to  an  ancient  sapper,  named  Halhday,  discharged  from 
the  corps,  who  had  some  houses  at  the  fortress,  and  intended  to  build 
another  on  a piece  of  ground  placed  at  his  disposal  by  colonel  Fyers.  Lacy, 
readily  entering  into  the  old  man’s  wishes,  provided  plans  for  the  new 
residence,  and  undertook  to  superintend  its  construction.  Greatly  taken 
with  the  architect,  Halliday,  imsuspectingly  handed  him  the  sum  of 
500  dollars  to  commence  the  work,  but  he  never  received  the  worth  of  a 
brick  for  it ! 
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DEER-STALKING. 

Captain  Calmor^  wRen*  stationed  at  a pretty  little  village 
in  a country  far  more  sublime,  it  is  said,  than  Italy,  divided 
from  England  by  a narrow  strip  of  sea,  was  sometimes 
annoyed  at  the  presence  of  four-footed  strangers  on  his 
grounds.  He  had  an  elegant  plot — a few  perches  perhaps 
less  than  an  acre — in  front  of  his  residence,  laid  out  with 
horticultural  taste,  aspiring  to  be  a model  of  the  far-famed 
Chiswick.  It  possessed  many  botanical  rarities,  all  rich  and 
beautiful,  of  home  or  exotic  growth,  producing  inextinguish- 
able envy  in  rival  florists,  and  no  end  of  greed  in  those 
omnivorous  ruminants  which,  capable  of  chewing  anything 
from  a sprig  of  shamrock  to  the  burr  of  a thistle,  enjoyed 
with  epicurean  relish  all  sorts  of  magnificent  buds  and  blos- 
soms, from  the  gorgeous  dahlia  to  the  sweetly-scented 
carnation. 

To  the  captain’s  mortification,  he  found  at  times  that  one 
or  more  of  his  favorite  beds,  formed  after  some  of  Euclid’s 
axiomatic  geometrical  devices,  were  despoiled  of  their 
gaieties  by  deer  straying  from  the  park.  To  such  a pitch 
had  the  destruction  arisen,  that  the  captain,  losing  all  heart, 
expressed  a wish,  in  one  of  his  tantrums,  that  the  deer  were 
all  shot ! 

“ All  shot  1”  thought  Erssock,  who  was  within  hearing. 
“ I’ll  see  to  that  business.” 

A hint  from  a captain  is  as  good  as  an  order  to  a good 
soldier.  So  it  was,  at  least,  with  Erssock,  who,  having  a 
carte  hlancTie  to  fire  at  anything,  always  kept  at  hand  a 
fowling-piece  and  shooting  materials,  by  which,  from  the 
constancy  with  which  he  used  them,  became  as  dead  a shot 
as  the  notorious  captain  Scott.  Erssock  never  fired  but  he 
had  something  to  bag,  either  as  a specimen  for  the  museum, 
or  a delicacy  for  his  stomach. 

Next  morning  Erssock  rose  at  the  peep  of  day,  and  sallied 
forth  like  a fowler,  accoutred  with  gun,  bullets,  flask,  and 
belt.  He  had  not  been  stalking  long  before  he  observed  a 
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bcaiitiful  doe,  breakfasting  in  tlie  distance  on  some  tempting 
verdure  made  greener  by  tbe  dew.  Miss  Venison  had  her 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  sergeant — an  indication  siiffi- 
ciently  conclusive  to  Erssock  that  she  had  a base  design  on 
tlie  captain’s  flower-beds. 

Erssock  always  wore  his  chin  in  a black-leather  stock ; 
his  eye  askance,  like  a detective ; and  his  nose,  as  long  as  a 
constable’s  truncheon,  was  usually  plugged  with  Lundyfoot. 
It  was  a great  occasion  this,  and  that  itching  organ  drew 
largely  on  a colossal  box  for  a supply  of  the  irritant,  without 
which  it  seemed  impossible  for  Erssock  to  steady  his  leg  or 
nerve  his  arm.  The  indulgence  was  also  necessary  to  take 
away  the  opacity  of  his  sight;  and  even  then,  spectacles 
with  glasses  as  large  as  doubloons,  secured  in  iron  peripheries, 
were  locked  on  the  ridge  of  that  powerful  feature  to  improve 
his  visual  ability. 

Thus  charged  and  assisted,  Erssock,  bearing  tenderly  on 
his  lame  leg — for  the  left  one  had  been  broken  or  sprained  at 
some  time  of  his  life — threw  his  piece  from  “ the  slope  ” 
into  the  ready  position,  and  waited  while  the  guileless  doe 
took  a few  more  mouthfuls  of  grass.  Erssock  did  not  smile 
as  cruel  people  would  have  done  at  a chance  so  brilliant. 
Oh,  no.  Sorrowful  he  felt  on  principle.  Though  he  took 
snuff  with  all  the  zest  of  a sugar-tooth  eating  tarts,  and  was 
now  and  then  thick  in  the  tongue  from  the  medicinal  use  of 
particular  liquids  to  keep  out  the  cold,  he  was  certainly  a 
Christian,  sympathizing  with  human  misery,  and  keenly 
feeling,  (to  the  extent  of  an  amber  tear  or  two  from  his  nose,) 
for  the  poor  quadruped  which  was  nipping  the  last  twin- 
simples  of  his  breakfast — a buttercup  and  daisy. 

“ What  a thing  necessity  is,”  said  he,  drawing  his  breath 
in  a heavy  sigh  and  cocking  his  rifle.  “To  kill  is  a law  o’ 
nature ; and  a sad  law  it  is,”  he  continued,  as  he  adjusted 
the  sights  and  sighed  again.  “ There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
wisdom,”  added  he,  raising  the  weapon  slowly  to  his 
shoulder ; “ the  more  so  when  destruction,  following  tres- 
pass, gives  occasion  to  verify  its  majesty.”  In  this  way, 
calming  his  regret,  he  took  aim  : snap  went  the  detonator, 
and  the  innocent  doe,  jumping  high  in  the  air,  fell  dead 
where  she  was  feeding. 

Erssock  was  not  proud  of  his  success.  How  could  he  be  ? 
With  such  a soft  heart  as  he  possessed,  he  felt  a great  deal 
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more  for  tlie  doe  than,  of  course,  he  would  for  himself  had 
he  been  killed.  Tears  again  came  to  his  relief,  not  rolling 
Iroin  his  eyes,  but  dropping  from  the  emulctory  of  the  brain, 
in  buff-colored  streams.  Mournfully  sloping  his  musket, 
with  his  right  hand  thrust  in  the  huge  pocket  of  his  shooting- 
coat  rattling  some  spare  bullets  and  wads,  he  turned  his 
broad  back  on  the  fatal  scene. 

“ That’s  one  less,”  said  he,  as  he  strode  sullenly  away, 
leaving  the  doe  where  she  had  dropped,  “ and  I trust  to 
heaven  the  hint  ’ll  be  taken.  It  will  not  be  my  fault  if  it’s 
declined,  for,  as  sure  as  another  of  the  captain’s  beds  suffers, 
ITl  shoot  the  whole  herd — I will,  by — Juniper  !”  Erssock 
wished  to  avoid  blasphemy  in  any  shape,  and  thinking  there 
was  something  irreligious  even  in  coupling  the  name  of 
Jupiter  with  the  oath,  he  did  full  justice  to  his  piety  by  an 
approximation  as  pretty  as  his  conscience  was  tender. 

The  affair  was  a secret ; but  Erssock,  who  never  kept  his 
better-half  uninformed  of  passing  events,  whispered  in  her 
ear  the  result  of  his  morning’s  excursion.  Too  much  inclined 
to  speak  of  incidents  to  others  when  there  was  matter  for 
boasting,  she  let  the  “ cat  out  of  the  bag.” 

Soon  the  doe  was  found  by  the  rangers ; and  as  she  was  a 
lovely  creature,  heavy  at  the  time  with  a fawn,  there  was  a 
great  hubbub  in  that  pretty  little  village  across  the  water. 
By  degrees  the  secret  spread  like  oil  on  a carpet,  and  Erssock, 
too  honest  to  fabricate  a falsehood,  ultimately  acknowledged 
his  guilt. 

Fortunately,  the  matter  was  hushed  up;  but  it  was  said, 
that  captain  Calmor,  to  protect  the  sergeant  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  savagery,  had  to  pay  a fine  large  enough  to 
buy  a park  of  deer  ! 
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SPARE  TPIE  TREE. 

“What  a nuisance  that  tree  is!”  soliloquized  the  captain 
one  day  as  he  surveyed  (say  in  the  absence  of  more  definite 
information)  a sturdy  oak  opposite  his  windows.  “ It  ob- 
structs the  light  and  breaks  the  view.  I wish  to  God  it  was 
down  1” 

“ Down  1”  muttered  Erssock,  reflectively,  who  had  a 
knack  of  repeating  the  last  word  of  the  previous  speaker  as 
if  to  assist  his  thoughts.  “ That’s  easier  said  than  done ; but 
down  it  shall  be  1”  And  in  a minute  or  two  he  had  all  his 
plans  mentally  matured  for  its  removal. 

Next  morning,  while  the  captain  was  yet  deep  in  sleep, 
Erssock  appeared  at  the  Arcadia  with  ropes,  axes,  saws,  and 
wedges,  and  also  a party  of  men  to  help  him.  The  tree 
stood  proudly  up  where  it  had  taken  root  and  grown  for  a 
century,  perhaps.  Strong  in  age,  and  stout  in  girth,  it 
nevertheless  had  moments  of  weakness ; for  the  dew  which 
sparkled  on  its  leaves,  dispersed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  fell 
in  tears  on  the  soil  beneath. 

There  was  a slight  breeze  astir,  sufficient  to  impart  a 
tremor  to  the  foliage,  which,  as  it  rustled,  seemed  to  say, 
“ Sapper,  spare  the  tree  !”  But  Erssock,  deaf  to  sentiment, 
and  unmindful  of  age  or  majesty,  applied  the  axe  with 
strange  heaviness  and  energy ; while  his  men,  tugging  fu- 
riously at  the  ropes,  made  the  stem  sway  with  their  strength. 
Creak,  creak,  crack,  crack,  went  the  oak ; the  saw  shrieked 
in  the  kerf ; the  struggling  boughs  bent  to  the  haul,  sweep- 
ing the  air  into  a wind ; and  the  workmen,  bathed  in  sweat, 
steamed  with  their  exertions.  With  every  rush  of  the  saw, 
every  drive  of  the  wedge,  every  blow  of  the  axe,  multiplied 
by  many  hands,  who  hacked,  and  cut,  and  slashed,  to  make 
the  job  a short  one,  the  gap  enlarged  and  deeper  sank  till  a 
long  and  a strong  pull  broke  the  forest  king  from  its  root, 
and  laid  it  on  the  ground  like  a giant  log,  shivering  in  its 
vastness,  gay,  green,  and  healthy. 

“Up,  up,  men ; there’s  no  time  to  lose,”  shouted  the 
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sergeant,  tlie  first  to  show  his  vigour.  ‘‘Gather  round 
there.  Away  with  it ! All  hands  ready — ready,  now ! — 
lift ! lift,  ye  devils ! and  run  off  with  the  load,  as  if  the 
grass  were  in  flames  at  your  heels !” 

Every  man  pushed  his  strength.  Eisen  fairly  from  the 
ground,  the  tree  was  in  their  hands,  and  away  it  went.  It 
took  a detachment  and  more  of  stalwart  fellows,  all  muscle 
and  sinew,  to  move  it  from  the  spot  after  the  branches  had 
been  lopped  off. 

Four  hours  after,  the  captain,  who  was  not  a devotee  of 
the  bed,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  remarkable  fact  of  his 
rising  as  early  as  eight  o’clock,  drew  his  curtains,  and  looked 
out  on  natm’e. 

“ Aye  ! what !”  cried  he,  rubbing  his  half-opened  eyes  as 
if  the  scene  were  too  lovely  to  be  anything  but  a delusion. 
“This  is  beautiful — perfectly  charming!  How  is  this?” 
asked  he,  in  the  extravagance  of  his  astonishment.  “ Before, 
I could  scarcely  see  beyond  my  nose — now,  miles  of  country 
are  exposed  ! How  is  this  ? How  is  this  ?” 

And  casting  his  eyes  among  the  row  of  trees  in  his  front, 
standing  up  at  wide  inter^^als,  he  saw  a vacancy  not  obseiv^ed 
by  him  at  first.  Lifting  the  window,  so  that  he  might  with 
indubitable  certainty  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon, 
his  amazed  vision  stared  at  the  bare  stump  of  a tree  looking 
up  gloomily  at  the  sim. 

After  breakfast,  the  captain  sped  to  the  office,  and  men- 
tioned to  his  right  trusty  sergeant  the  disappearance  of  the  tree. 

“To  my  unutterable  surprise,  Erssock,”  exclaimed  the 
captain,  “ that  tree  in  front  of  my  quarters  is  gone.  Can  you 
find  out  how  it  v.-as  levelled  and  removed  ?” 

“ I did  it,  sir,”  rejoined  Erssock,  calmly,  without  evincing 
the  slightest  symptom  of  fatigue  or  concern. 

“ You ! Impossible  I How  was  it  done  ? Why  did  you 
doit.?” 

“I  heard  you  say  it  was  a nuisance,  and  wished  it  cut 
down.  Quite  agreeing  with  you,  I had  it  felled  and  carried 
away.” 

“ Don’t  you  know  it’s  crown  property  ?” 

“So  are  you,  sir ; but  I have  yet  to  learn  that  a crown 
servant  is  to  be  eternally  annoyed  by  a crown  nuisance.” 

This  was  a Hew  of  the  case  irresistibly  convincing,  and 
the  captain  changed  the  character  of  his  interrogatories. 
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“ But  where  is  it?’' 

“ A cart-load  of  the  branches,  stripped  and  chopped,  is  in 
the  detachment  coal-hole.” 

“What  for?” 

“ For  firewood,  sir.” 

“And  where’s  the  stem?” 

“ Lying  lazily  enough  in  the  yard  for  the  commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests — if  there  be  such  people  in  this 
country — to  claim  as  a perquisite ; or,  if  you  prefer  it,  we 
can  give  those  gentlemen  the  cold  shoulder,  and  saw  it  up 
for  stools,  desks,  and  knick-knackeries.” 

“ Some  months  after, said  my  informant,  with  libellous 
waggishness,  and  an  arch  leer  in  his  eye,  as  much  as  to  say, 
‘ You  may  believe  it  or  not,  as  you  please,’  “ Erssock’s  cot- 
tage luxuriated  in  oak.  The  furniture  was  of  the  mediaeval 
stamp.  Everything  was  of  oak,  from  the  platter  on  the 
oaken  table  to  the  four-posted  bedstead  on  the  oaken  floor, 
and  the  domicile  more  resembled  a tenement  of  the  time 
when  Henry  VIII.  was  chopping  off  the  heads  of  his  queens, 
than  one  when  George  IV.,  having  discarded  his  royal 
spouse,  was  living  the  life  of  a rollicking  celibate.”  ^ 

1 In  tliis  and  the  preceding  adventure,  the  sense  is  given,  if  not  the 
words  of  the  Irish  hyperbolist  who  told  me  the  anecdotes.  In  both,  the 
main  featiu-es  are  facts,  but  the  secondary  details  were  probably  intro- 
duced by  the  narrator,  to  veil,  in  a measure,  the  real  incidents. 
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THE  DARK  DEED. 

Walcott  was  an  Irisliman,  over  six  feet  in  height,  loose  in 
his  familiarities,  and  indefinite  in  his  attachments.  Though 
married  to  a woman  of  fair  education  and  unblemished 
virtue,  he  had  a superabundance  of  tenderness,  which  he 
bestowed  on  any  gentle  creatures  who  had  the  folly  to  accept 
it.  Emaciated  as  he  was,  he  was  still  the  wreck  of  a hand- 
some man.  The  sash  which  girded  his  waist  seemed  less  a 
badge  of  rank  than  a ligature  to  bind  up  his  structure  and 
save  him  the  catastrophe  of  falling  to  pieces ; while  his  pale 
wasted  face,  sharp  projecting  nose,  and  sunken  eyes,  clouded 
by  drooping  lids,  told  a tale  of  declining  energy,  which  he 
had  not  the  morality  or  judgment  to  improve.  Never- 
theless, there  was  something  in  his  mien  that  acted  as  a 
charm  on  the  susceptibilities  of  weak  women.  His  address 
was  soft  and  his  manners  insinuating. 

At  a pretty  little  town  in  Fife  lived  a tailor,  a pinched-up 
sort  of  a fellow,  scarcely  broader  or  taller  than  his  sleeve- 
board.  To  a fine  girl,  prepossessing  and  vivacious,  he  was 
married.  As  his  business  was  not  of  a nature  to  keep  him 
at  home,  particularly  when  he  had  friends  to  meet,  his  wife, 
left  much  alone,  was  exposed  to  the  attentions  of  men  who 
only  waited  for  opportunities  to  win  her  favor. 

None  met  with  encouragement,  except  the  mild  but  dis- 
solute Walcott,  who,  with  sagacity  equal  to  his  artifice, 
tempered  his  assiduities  with  suavity.  It  was  not  his  game 
to  be  in  a hurry.  Giuarding  against  impetuosity,  his  progress 
was  slow,  but  sure.  At  last,  the  young  wife,  enmeshed  by 
a net  from  which  she  could  not  free  herself,  gave  the  rou6 
her  smile,  with  unrestricted  access  to  her  solicitous  lip,  and 
engaged  his  society  whenever  the  coast  was  sufficiently  clear 
to  permit  the  interchange  of  compliments  and  caresses  with- 
out the  chance  of  detection  or  disturbance. 

In  this  way  matters  had  gone  on  for  some  weeks,  when, 
one  evening,  by  invitation,  Walcott  made  a call  on  Arlette. 
She  had  never  looked  more  fascinating.  The  tailor,  be- 
guiled by  his  friends,  had  repaired  to  a distant  inn  to  enjoy  his 
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accustomed  revel.  Tliis  time  it  was  a convivial  meeting  of 
the  craft.  So  taken  up  was  he  with  its  intoxicating  com- 
forts, that  the  hour  of  ten  had  passed  before  he  began  to 
think  of  consulting  the  time.  That,  however,  was  too 
honest  a period  of'  the  night  to  return,  and  master  Needles, 
as  he  was  familiarly  designated,  persevered  in  his  orgies  till 
midnight. 

Meanwhile,  the  lovers  spent  the  interview  in  the  exercise 
of  those  endearments  which,  belonging  to  a state  of  perfect 
understanding  and  sympathy,  would  have  been  innocent,  and 
even  natural,  had  both  been  free  from  the  sacred  obligations 
they  owed  to  others.  Circumstances  favored  their  fondness 
to  any  height  they  might  venture  it ; and  as  the  hours  wore 
on  they  felt  less  inclination  to  separate.  Needles  was  still 
absent,  and  Arlette,  blindly  conceiving  her  husband  would 
not  make  his  appearance  till  morning,  looked  on  the  night 
as  absolutely  at  her  disposal. 

Limited  were  the  arrangements  in  the  house  for  strangers 
or  friends.  There  was  no  bed  but  the  one.  It  was 
awkward  to  be  driven  to  an  extreme  so  delicate.  Rest  was 
courted,  the  light  extinguished,  and  the  faithless  pair  were 
in  darkness. 

It  was  a wintry  night,  freezing  and  blowing,  and  Walcott 
was  glad  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  going  home.  Thorny, 
however,  was  his  luck.  It  yielded  but  meagre  gratification  ; 
for,  libertine  as  he  was,  he  had  his  moments  of  disquietude. 
Reflection,  which  he  could  not  suppress,  did  not  add  to  his 
happiness.  Harassed  by  the  idea  that  the  tailor  would  sud- 
denly return,  he  thought  less  of  Arlette  than  the  means  of 
preventing  discovery.  To  escape  was  barely  possible ; but, 
if  he  succeeded,  there  was  a grave  chance  of  some  clue  being 
left  by  which  to  trace  him.  In  nothing  was  this  more 
likely  than  failing  to  take  with  him  every  particle  of  his 
dress.  To  insure  this,  he  collected  tlie  several  items  of  his 
uniform,  and,  under  the  pressure  of  wild  anticipations,  tore 
both  his  jacket  and  trousers  in  the  parts  most  exposed  to 
violence  and  wear. 

Calculating  as  he  did  on  taking  away  his  apparel,  why 
did  he  resort  to  this  destructive  expedient  ? In  the  excite- 
ment of  hurry,  there  was,  he  conceived,  a probability  of 
something  slipping  unobserved  from  his  grasp.  If  either  of  the 
disfigured  articles  dropped,  all  would  go  well.  Arlette  would 
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know  liow  to  account  for  it.  The  gaping  rent  in  the  vest- 
ment would  likely  satisfy  the  jealous  scruples  of  the  husband. 
If  not,  then  the  averment  of  a pretty  wife,  possessing  the 
ability,  at  pleasure,  of  assuming  a countenance  radiated  with 
chasteness,  would  certainly  disperse  the  last  lingering  figment 
of  suspicion  and  restore  connubial  confidence. 

A few  minutes  before  twelve,  the  jovial  tailor  was  at  the 
door ; but,  finding  it  locked,  he  rattled  the  knocker  as  if  he 
would  wrest  it  from  its  hinge. 

Startled  by  the  noise,  Arlette  aroused,  and  between  partial 
unconsciousness  and  alarm,  leaped  from  the  bed.  Walcott 
was  all  ear  and  eye,  and  though  skilled  in  contrivances,  was 
hot  in  brain  and  embarrassed. 

“ Wha’s  there  ?”  cried  Arlette,  staggering  to  the  door,  for- 
getting in  her  fright  that  Walcott  was  in  the  room  and  her 
husband  at  the  porch. 

“ It’s  me,  Arlette  1” 

“ What,  Tammas  ?”  she  gasped,  trembling  with  fright,  and 
forcing  back  her  hair,  which  fell  disordered  over  her  face 
and  shoulders. 

“ Ay ; let  me  in,  for  the  nicht’s  raw  an’  cauld.” 

“ Jist  gi’  me  ane  minnit,”  she  replied,  falteringly,  pressing 
both  hands  to  her  head  to  aid  her  scattered  recollection. 
“Let  me  throw  a shawl  ower  me  shuthers.” 

“ Ay,  do  Arlette ; do,  wife,  an’  be  quick.” 

“ For  God’s  sake,  Walcott,  up  wi’  ye,  mon,”  whispered 
she,  with  desperate  rapidity.  Here’s  Tammas ! Hide 
yersel’,  an’  save  me !” 

In  an  instant,  Walcott  leaped  softly  to  his  feet,  and  rolled 
himself  under  the  bed,  taking  with  him  those  particulars  of 
his  costume  which,  if  captured,  would  lead  to  disagreeable 
inquiries.  A vivid  conception  of  the  utter  ruin  that  would 
result  from  detection  made  him  draw  largely  upon  his  little 
stock  of  energy ; and  crushing  himself  in  a corner  behind 
two  band-boxes,  he  waited  impatiently  to  seize  the  chance  of 
escaping. 

“ Cum,  Arlette,  be  alive  an’  unsteek  th’  door,”  shouted  the 
tailor. 

Arlette  opened  it  at  length,  and  left  it  swinging  on  its 
hinges,  so  that  the  professor  of  the  chain  and  staft’  under  the 
bed  might  avail  himself  of  the  first  stroke  of  good  fortune  to 
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At  the  bidding  of  the  tailor*  Arlette  set  about  lighting  the 
candle.  Her  attempts  to  do  so  were  a series  of  pertinacious 
blunders,  during  wliich  she  upset  a couple  of  chairs,  and 
nearly  capsized  the  table.  Amid  the  noise,  purposely  pro- 
duced, Walcott  was  not  indolent.  With  his  bundle,  he 
worked  his  way  noiselessly  to  the  valance ; when,  to  his 
mortification,  the  candle,  showing  an  indiscreet  readiness  to 
ignite,  burst  into  flame  too  soon  to  favor  his  flight.  To 
proceed  was  certain  annihilation.  Thereupon,  he  quietly 
retreated  from  the  drapery  to  his  former  hiding-place,  and 
lay  motionless,  breathing  cautiously,  and  humoring  an  op- 
pressive sensation  in  his  throat,  though  the  torture  of' 
restraint  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  Strange  that 
so  weak  a man,  frail  as  a twig,  could  muster  the  requisite 
strength  to  overcome  so  exquisite  a strait ! But  gaining 
courage  as  his  danger  increased,  he  combated  boldly  with 
the  circmnstance,  even  repressing  his  agitation  and  a peril- 
ous disposition  to  cough,  so  that  he  might  avert  a develop- 
ment that  would  have  exposed  the  depravity  of  the  hour,  and 
smitten  the  guilty  with  vengeance. 

After  the  tailor,  who  was  cruelly  talkative,  had  narrated 
the  incidents  of  the  convivial  meeting,  and  had  partaken  of  a 
light  repast  to  keep  up  his  stamina  till  the  morning,  Arlette 
and  he  sought  repose,  first  extinguishing  the  light. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  critical  than  the  position 
of  Walcott  at  this  moment.  Both  doors  were  locked,  and 
the  window,  protected  by  shutters  with  bolts  and  bars,  was 
fastened  with  a strong  catch,  that  snicked,  as  it  passed  over 
the  spring,  like  the  report  of  a musket.  With  such  safe- 
guards, how  was  it  possible  to  escape  ? It  was  clearly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  skill  or  expedient.  Precipitation,  by 
forcing  a passage,  would  be  madness.  He  resolved,  tliere- 
fore,  to  take  matters  calmly  till  the  drowsy  tailor  should  be 
asleep,  when  tire  first  heavy  breath — the  first  snore — would 
be  his  signal  to  fly. 

Arlette,  all  the  while,  was  in  terror,  crowding  her  'whirl- 
ing  brain  with  the  worst  apprehensions.  Suspense  she  had 
never  known  before.  Now  she  felt  it  in  all  its  awfulness. 
Associated  as  it  was  with  a dark  transaction  made  it  fiercer 
and  less  capable  of  control.  Every  moment  aggravated  the 
feeling,  and  since  it  was  rapidly  driving  her  to  frenzy,  she 
hurried  on  the  denouement, 
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Noticing  her  uneasiness,  the  tailor  affectionately  asked  her 
what  was  the  matter.  Feigning  to  be  struck  by  sudden 
illness,  she  shivered  in  every  limb,  and,  as  if  convulsed, 
caught  her  hanging  and  fitful  breatli,  which  seemed  to  be 
ebbing  away,  in  throes,  with  her  life.  At  intervals  she 
lisped  her  wishes,  but  so  faintly,  the  tailor  could  scarcely 
comprehend  them.  The  better  to  learn  them,  he  applied 
his  ear  to  her  lips ; and  at  last  recognised  the  modest  intima- 
tion that  a gill  of  whisky  from  Nancy  Brooks’  would  at 
least  allay,  if  it  did  not  wholly  remove,  the  paroxysm  Avhich 
had  seized  her. 

Who  would  not  help  a wife  struggling  in  sickness — 
thrown  prostrate  in  a moment  without  warning?  Too  gal- 
lant a man,  tailor  as  he  was,  not  to  feel  sympathy  for  her 
sufferings,  he  bounded  from  the  bed,  jumped  into  a pair  of 
trousers  far  too  long  and  a great  deal  too  wide  to  match  his 
attenuated  extremities,  tumbled  over  a stool  in  his  bewildered 
eagerness  to  find  the  dram-bottle,  and,  without  noticing  the 
inconvenience  of  his  prolongations,  though  hampered  by 
their  supei-fluity,  rushed  from  the  sick  chamber,  and  thun- 
dered at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Brooks. 

Now  was  the  moment  for  Walcott.  Keen  for  his  safety, 
he  crept  from  his  concealment,  and  flew  from  the  scene  of 
his  infamy  1 

“Glide  Nancy,”  said  the  tailor,  who  had  gained  admit- 
tance into  the  inn,  “ gf  me  a gill  o’  whuskey  ! Arlette  is 
ta’en  awfu’  ill ; an’  it  may  gue  waur  wi’  her  afore  I can  ca’ 
the  dochter.” 

Nancy  drew  the  spirit  with  her  usual  alacrity,  and  fun- 
nelling it  into  the  bottle,  her  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  sin- 
gular trousers.  They  were  Walcott’s ! That  shrewd  man, 
by  some  unaccountable  oversight,  had  made  up  his  bundle 
Avithout  them. 

“ Eh  1 Tammas ! whar  hae  ye  got’n  the  braw  breeks  frae? 
Are  they  a new  fashion  ?” 

Thomas,  for  the  first  time,  was  sensible  that  the  wrong 
man  had  thrust  himself  into  the  wrong  breeches ! and  won- 
dered how  he  had  possessed  himself  of  such  a strange  addi- 
tion to  his  wardrobe.  He  stared  at  the  hostess,  and  then  at 
himself,  puzzled  what  excuse  to  make.  But  he  was  less 
.confused  than  wounded.  That  soldiers  Avere  in  the  town  he 
knew,  and  he  suspected  that  one  of  them  had  invaded  the 
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virtue  of  his  home.  It  was  a frantic  thought.  Still,  though 
stung  to  the  heart,  he  evinced  no  perceptible  concern  at 
Nancy’s  question,  wishing,  as  he  did,  to  keep  his  dishonor  a 
secret  till  necessity  should  unveil  it. 

“ What  dae  ye  think  o’  ’em,  Nancy?”  said  Needles,  with 
a forced  smile. 

“•Eh;  but  they’re  fine,  mon,”  said  the  landlady,  perching 
a pair  of  spectacles  on  her  nose.  “ Ower  braw  indeed  for 
Fifeshire.  Those  queer  red  strips  doon  the  ootside  leuk 
like  the  garish  taste  o’  a play-actor,  or  ither  ootlandish 
folk.” 

“ Thae  belang  ta  th’  milit’ry ; an’  I’ve  jist  ta’en  it  into  me 
heed  to  tak’  a turn  oot  o’  ’em.” 

“Ye  cudna  dae  better,  Tammas,  if  ye  put’n  in  twa  or  ’ree 
stitches  extra  to  ootset  the  leeberty.” 

“ Yer  maist  richt  there,  Nancy.  I’ll  see  til’t.” 

And  the  tailor  pushed  his  hands  into  the  libertine’s  deep 
pockets,  not  so  much  to  find  anything  as  to  make  himself 
appear  completely  at  home  in  the  borrowed  continuations. 
This  little  manoeuvre  only  increased  the  mystery ; for,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  pulled  from  a corner  a five-pound  note ! 
Leisurely  unfolding  it,  he  handed  the  voucher  to  Nancy, 
preserving  a staid  demeanour,  and  desired  her  to  take  from  it 
the  worth  of  the  gill. 

The  hostess  did  so,  returning  the  change ; and  the  tailor, 
gliding  from  the  house,  rushed  into  his  wife’s  chamber, 
scarcely  able  to  curb  his  fury.  No  longer  in  dread,  Arlette 
was  composed,  but  still  sustained  the  semblance  of  illness  to 
complete  her  stratagem. 

“ Here ; tak’  this,”  said  he,  brusquely,  scowling  at  his 
wife  as  he  handed  her  the  glass. 

She  drank  a portion  of  the  liquor,  lying  quietly  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  trying,  by  stolen  glances  at  her  husband, 
to  read  the  occasion  of  his  harshness.  Irritation  puckered 
his  countenance,  ferocity  glared  from  his  eye,  and  he  grinned 
and  bit  his  lips  as  if  the  fever  of  suspicion  were  scorching 
him.  Imagining  that  the  secret  of  her  unfaithfulness  had 
been  discovered,  and  that  a fearful  reckoning  was  at  hand, 
Arlette  was  pale  and  alarmed.  The  worst,  however,  had 
passed,  for  Walcott  was  away.  In  the  rapid  review  of  her 
guilt,  she  considered  it  best  to  meet  her  husband’s  indig- 
nation with  calmness.  There  was  hope  in  this  course — none 
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in  anger.  A fair  excuse  would  probably  carry  conviction 
with  it.  In  whatever  way  she  might  be  assailed,  she  was 
prepared  for  it.  Wonderfully  did  she  disguise  her  emotions, 
even  sobering  her  heaving  breast  to  the  imperceptible  swell- 
ings of  unconcern.  Thus  composed,  she  gazed  on  her 
husband,  and  with  a smile,  thanked  him  for  his  attention  to 
her. 

“ Ye’ve  bin  gude  ta  me,  Tammas,”  added  she,  softly. 

I’m  better  noo ; an’  the  pains  that  tore  me  ta  pieces  hae 
left  me.” 

“That’s  weel,”  said  the  unhappy  tailor;  “bit  I hae  a 
pain  ta  that  nae  tentin’  ’ll  tak’  awa.  Ah!  Arlette,”  con- 
tinued he,  in  mingled  sadness  and  fierceness,  “ whar  hae  ye 
got’n  thae  breeks  ffae  ?” 

“Gude  gracious!  What  ails  ye,  Tammas?  Has  Kancy 
bin  plagin’  ye  ?” 

“ Na,  na,  hissey.  Leuk  here,”  cried  he,  pushing  out  one 
of  his  legs  and  pointing  to  the  scarlet  stripe.  “ Hoo  cam  ye 
ta  hae  thae  strange  trews  i’  th’  hous’?  They’re  na  mine, 
Arlette ; na  mine  I” 

“ An’  did  ye  gae  oot  in  that  redick’less  fashun?”  replied 
she,  wearing  a smile  of  impregnable  innocence,  and  discern- 
ing clearly  a loophole  through  which  to  escape.  “ Nancy 
jnaun  a thocht  ye  clean  daft.” 

“ Maybe  she  did.  I didna  care  to  ken  her  thochts,  bit  I 
maun  ken  yours.  Tell  me,”  added  he,  sternly,  throwing  his 
fist  in  the  direction  of  his  wife,  “ hoo  cam  thae  hatefu’  twa- 
culor’d  things  in  oor  hous’  ?” 

“ Dinna  greeve  yersel’,  Tammas,”  said  she,  soothingly. 
“ Be  licht,  mon,  an’  1’U  telt  ye.  A soger  frae  the  toon 
brocht  them  ta  be  mendit ; an’  I threw  them  ower  the  chair, 
sae  that  they  micht  be  ta’en  in  haun’  as  sune  as  ye  wad  steer 
i’  th’  mornin’.” 

“ Oh  1 ay,  ay  1”  cried  he,  seeming  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery, and  to  feel  the  unkindness  of  a suspicion  so  easily 
dissipated.  “ Is  that  it,  Arlette  ? Is  that  it,  lassie  ?” 

“ That’s  a’  aboot  it.” 

“Then  ye’ve  dun  brawly,  brawly,  Arlette,”  replied  he,  in 
tones  expressive  of  regret  for  the  warmth  of  temper  he  had 
displayed.  “Ye  cud  na  hae  dun  better,  an’  me  awa  frae 
hame.” 

“ Noo,  dearie  ; tell  me  what  was  it  that  steer’d  yer  dander 
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wi’  sic  wrath  ? Aye,  bit  ye  whar  sairly  oot  o’  temper  wi’ 
me ; sairly,  Tammas.” 

“ At  the  ferst  glummer,  I cudna  bit  think  ye’d  dun 
wrang.  I wus  afeard,  Arlette,  sum  shame  had  fal’n  on  ye ; 
bit  I’jn  mair  than  satisfi’d  wi’  yer  gude  expleenashun.” 

“ An’  cud  ye  doot  me,  Tammas  ?” 

“Weel,  I own  I did — mair’s  the  pity;  bit  ye  sal  ne’er 
agin  fin’  me  rash  in  surmeesin’.” 

“ I forgi’  ye,  Tammas.  Angry  I canna  be  wi’  yer  sus- 
peeshun,  sin’  it  ’ll  bring  mair  luve  to  the  hous’.” 

“ Bit  d’ye  ken,  dearie,  there  wus  a fi’-pun  not’  i’  th’ 
pooch  ?” 

‘'Aye?  a fi’-pun  not’?  D’ye  say  sae  in  aimest?  Keep 
it,  Tammas,  ta  pay  yersel’  for  the  job.” 

“ An’  did  the  soger  telt  ye  his  name  ?” 

“ Ka ; bit  he  said,  if  he  didna  ca’  in  sax  days,  ye  whar  to 
cut  up  the  breeks  for  paddin’  an’  patches.” 

“Wise  like  that,  Arlette.  We’ll  tak’  him  ta  his  wurd; 
an’  conseeder  the  fi’-pun  not’  as  the  wurth  o’  his  veesit.” 
“Ay,  dae ; it’s  na  sae  foul,  bit  it’s  fair  for  a’  that.” 

A few  words  more,  to  conclude  about  Walcott.  While 
yet  a prisoner  behind  the  bandboxes,  calculating  the  chances 
of  escape  or  death,  he  took  a hurried  inventory  of  his  per- 
sonal effects,  and,  to  his  amazement,  discovered  that  his 
trousers  were  not  comprised  in  the  bundle.  Careful  to 
collect  all  his  things,  he  could  not  account  for  the  omission, 
but  soon  discarded  his  fears  by  recollecting  that  he  had  done 
violence  to  the  missing  garment.  Still,  when  the  tailor,  in 
his  loving  haste,  had  rushed  out  of  the  room  to  obtain  the 
cordial,  Walcott  made  a rapid  search  for  his  small  clothes, 
considering  it  far  more  conclusive  to  take  them  with  him 
than  rely  on  the  excuses  of  deception,  however  plausibly 
urged.  Groping  in  the  darkness,  he  clutched  a pair  of 
tartan  trews,  into  which  he  was  about  to  force  his  long  limbs, 
when  new  thoughts,  rushing  with  the  sweep  of  a whirlwind 
into  his  brain,  caused  him  quickly  to  abandon  them,  and 
resign  himself  to  the  alternative^  of  presenting  his  slim 
person,  half-naked,  to  the  withering  elements. 

Well  was  it  that  he  did  so. 

Appropriating  the  tailor’s  tartan  breeks  would  have  been  a 
fatal  error.  It  would  have  reopened  the  mystery,  have  added 
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venom  to  suspicion,  and  given  an  easy  trace  to  jealousy  by 
which  to  discover  a grave  and  cruel  injury. 

As  time  was  pressing,  and  Walcott  was  unable  to  recover  bis 
own,  he  followed  Aiiette  to  the  back  entrance.  Nervously 
she  drew  the  bolts  and  opened  the  door.  One  foot  of  clear 
way  was  enough  for  him.  With  bundle  under  his  arm,  he 
sprang  wildly  beyond  the  threshold,  and  vaulting  over  a 
fence,  pushed  into  a hollow,  some  distance  from  the  tailor’s 
habitation,  to  attend  to  his  wretched  toilet.  With  as  much 
of  his  costume  as  he  had  collected  he  dressed  himself 
Nipped  by  the  frost,  and  whipped  by  the  stern  flutter  of  his 
linen  kilt,  he  repaired,  in  this  state  of  “ airy  nothingness,” 
to  his  home.  In  some  inexplicable  mamier,  guilt  seldom 
wants  aids  to  further  its  success.  The  morning,  being  dark, 
was  favorable  to  his  flight.  On  his  way,  he  met  many  late- 
hour  people — not  a few  drunken — seeking  their  homes ; but 
as  it  was  nothing  new  to  see  a man  with  bare  legs  and  short 
socks  in  Fifeshire,  he  strode  on,  unjeered  and  even  un- 
challenged. 

At  length,  reaching  his  abode,  the  pass-key,  which  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  secure  before  starting  on  his  base 
enterprise,  gave  him  instant  entrance ; and  stealing  into  the 
curtained  room  of  his  wife,  lie  threw  his  cold  body  by  her 
side,  and  committed  himself  to  rest. 

In  a few  weeks — following  the  course  of  duty — Walcott 
was  ordered  from  the  town;  but  he  never  again  had  the 
audacity  to  trouble  Arlette  with  his  sensual  importunities. 
So  the  “ fi’-pun  not’  ” and  the  “ braw  breeks  ” became  the 
spoil  of  the  tailor ; and  for  aught  that  is  known  to  the  con- 
trary, master  N eedles  never  knew  the  secret  of  the  dark  deed. 
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A DAY  AND  HALF  A NIGHT  OX  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Ix  October,  1836,  Magahern  was  detached  from  Maryboro’, 
starting  in  the  evening,  to  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains,  to 
restore  the  cairns  on  their  summits.  Arriving  in  the  night, 
he  rested  at  the  southern  base  of  the  hills,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  commencing  the  ascent  tlie  following  morning. 

The  range  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  separating  the  two 
royal  counties,  and  rises  to  a height  of  about  eighteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  with  round,  bluff  summits, 
having  deep  glens  between.  The  tops  were  mottled  with 
countless  pools,  full  to  the  brim  of  stagnant  water.  Down 
the  slopes  were  patches  of  wood ; here  and  there  a copse — a 
few  stunted  bushes ; elsewhere,  rugged  crags,  miniature 
waterfalls,  and  all  the  picturesque  features  of  mountain 
scenery. 

The  morning  proving  fine,  with  a sky  unspotted  by 
clouds,  Magahern  was  soon  astir.  He  had  engaged  laborers, 
settled  his  plans,  took  a hearty  breakfast,  and  started  re- 
freshed for  the  western  height ; intending  to  visit  all  the 
summits,  five  in  number,  and  finish  the  business  of  recon- 
struction in  a day. 

Reaching  the  first  cairn,  he  gathered  up  the  pile,  rebuilt 
it  strongly,  and  crossed  the  ravine  for  the  adjoining  height, 
taking  notice  of  some  remarkable  indications  on  his  route. 
Rude  objects  they  were,  planted  by  friendly  hands,  to  mark 
the  spots  where  merciless  disaster  had  overtaken  man  and 
beast.  The  first  was  a rough  stick,  blown  by  the  wind  from 
the  perpendicular,  to  intimate  the  locality  where  Phil 
Kavanagh  perished  in  the  snow.  The  next  was  a pond, 
characterized  by  the  stump  of  a bough,  to  inform  the  way- 
farer— if  he  could  arrive  at  the  knowledge  by  any  process  of 
imagination,  for  nothing  else  could  possibly  assist  him — that 
Paddy  Coolahan  drowned  his  faithful  dog  to  save  it  from 
starving ! Other  memorials  there  were  of  feeling  regard  to 
commemorate  personal  peril  and  violent  death ; but  Maga- 
hern, not  wishing  to  be  diverted  from  the  task  he  had  laid 
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out  for  himself,  declined  visiting  some  other  mortuary  relics 
in  his  vicinity. 

Bravely  the  party  trudged  on,  over  moor,  bog,  and  crag, 
pushing  down  steeps,  and  jumping  over  isolated  clumps  of 
underwood.  TJie  air  was  dry  and  clear;  to  the  very  skirts 
of  the  horizon  there  was  nothing  around  but  an  unbroken 
sky  of  mild  blue,  and  a stillness  was  abroad  that  gave  a sort 
of  fossilized  rest  to  everything.  Under  such  calm  auspices, 
the  travellers  pushed  on  merrily,  shortening  the  journey  by 
snatches  of  cheering  song  and  some  original  talk. 

“ War  ye  at  Tim  Kiernan’s  weddin’  ?”  said  Pat  to  Mike. 

“ No,  in  troth,”  replied  Mike,  “ but  I was  at  Mooney’s 
wake,  so  I was.” 

“ At  Mooney’s ! An’  how  did  it  go  aff  ?” 

“ Be  the  proverbs  ov  Solomon  the  sorcerer,  there  was  a 
mighty  dale  ov  fun  an’  divarsion  to  kape  us  awake,  an’  the 
corpse  into  the  bargain.  Tim’s  weddin’  was  a fool  to  it.” 

“ Good  luck  to  me,  an’  is  poor  Phil  dafunct  at  last?” 

“ Be  me  sookens,  he  is.  Cowld  enough  he  finds  it  this 
fine  day.  I’ll  warrant ; an’  a quare  night  we  had  ov  it.  Sich 
a tow-rowin’  there  niver  was  the  likes,  sot  up  betune  Tim 
Connell  an’  Andy  Keiffe,  as  niver  was  seen  in  all  Ireland,  an’ 
the  Queen’s  county  besides.” 

‘ ‘ The  spalpeens,”  returned  Pat,  an’  what  war  they  afther 
doin’  wid  one  another  ?” 

‘‘  In  troth,  they  fell  a puckin  about  Eosah  Kelly — the 
purty  little  divil  that  she  is.” 

‘‘  Ay,  ay,  the  pullet ! It’s  fine  times  wid  her  now ; but 
sarra  the  sinse  had  anny  ov  the  gossoons  to  be  batin’  one 
another  about  sich  a morsel  o’  pride  an’  good  looks  as  Eosah 
Kelly.” 

“ In  fegs,”  said  Mike,  an’  no  wondher.  She’s  as  swate  a 
little  elf  as  the  fairies  could  turn  out  ov  hand ; wid  darlin’ 
fancies,  slim  fingers,  black  piercin’  eyes  that  ’ud  split  a rock 
with  its  bames,  an’  kissin’  lips  as  ’ll  be  luckin’  afther  a match 
one  ov  those  airly  days  albre  the  winther  sets  in ; an’  Tim 
an’  Andy,  God  knows,  war  makin’  up  to  Eosah,  jist  to  see 
how  the  coorse  lay,  whin  tlie  fight  began  in  rale  airnest.” 

“ An’  which,”  said  Pat,  alluding  to  the  combatants,  “ came 
aff  best?” 

“ Is  it  who  got  the  most  ov  it,  ye  mane  ?” 

“ No,  the  laste  ov  it.” 
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“ Who  gained  the  day  ? Is  that  it  ?” 

“ Jist  that.” 

“ Thin  be  Phil  Kavanagh’s  bones  in  the  glen  there, 
Andy’s  no  match  for  Tim.  Wurra,  wurra,  had  ye  seen 
thim,  an’  ould  Molly,  an’  Andy’s  projanitor,  not  a hen’s  race 
aff,  luckin  at  thim,  ye’d  have  stared  wid  all  the  eyes  in  yer 
head.  Och ! it  was  a sorrowful  sight  to  see  Andy  dhroppin’ 
about  wid  ev’ry  blow,  resavin’  knock  afther  knock,  an’ 
swimmin’  in  blood,  bad  humour,  an’  broken  bones  !” 

“ An’  did  Tim  Connell  pitch  into  him  in  that  way?” 

“ Sure  he  did.  Tim  didn’t  give  him  the  ghost  ov  a 
chance  ov  gettin’  aff ; an’  besides  batin  him  sack  thick,  gave 
him  three  or  four  black  eyes  by  way  of  intherest.  But 
Andy  ’ll  get  his  reward.  Rosah  has  a regard  for  him,  an’ 
iver  since  the  fight,  she  has  tinded  him  with  affiction,  new 
milk,  fresh  eggs,  an’  a lapful  ov  kisses  swatened  wid  shugar 
an’  ground  almonds.” 

Meanwhile  the  other  pair  of  laborers,  bent  on  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  less  cruel,  were  deep  in  the  discussion 
of  trifling  details  touching  their  social  comfort,  among  which, 
of  course,  was  the  never-to-be-omitted  reference  to  the  peren- 
nial pipe. 

“ Give  me  a dhraw  ov  yer  dhudeen,  Thady  ?”  said  Tier- 
nay. 

“ Wid  all  me  heart,”  replied  Thady.  “ Here  it’s  for  ye, 
clane  an’  dacent.” 

“ Bad  cess  to  ye,”  cried  Tiernay ; “ it’s  clane  enough,  so 
it  is,  an’  widout  a shake  ov  backy  in  the  bowl.  Lind  me 
the  dust  ov  yer  box  i’  ye  plase,  till  I scrape  up  a pull  or  two 
to  aise  the  pain  ov  a back  tooth  that  worries  me  ? an’  I’ll  niver 
pay  ye  wdiin  I get  home.” 

“ I might  jist  as  well  thry  to  rob  the  pyx  ov  its  host ! 
There;  take  the  box,  and  thry  for  yerself.  If  ye  come 
acrass  as  much  backy-ash  as  ’ll  kiver  the  king’s  eye  on  a 
brass  farden.  I’ll  take  the  first  dhraw,  by  coorse,  an’  ye  the 
second.” 

“ Ye’r  a kind  man,  Thady,  an’  who  made  yer  first 
breeches  ? Here,  take  yer  ould  pipe  an’  clane  box  agin,  an’ 
I’ll  sarve  ye  that  same  way  next  time.” 

“ Be  done  wid  yer  smokin’,  now,”  interposed  Pat,  “ an’ 
let’s  be  afther  makin’  the  road  shorter.” 

Three  summits  had  in  time  been  traversed,  and  the  party 
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wended  on  gaily  to  the  fourth.  This  was  the  hill  of  Bokah, 
on  the  south-west  side  of  which  was  a deep  pond,  wliere 
Con  Eonan  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  mountain.  Whether 
he  had  thrown  himself  into  eternity,  or  was  gloriously  exhi- 
larated when  the  melancholy  occurrence  took  place,  is  not 
known.  That  he  perished  there,  is  certain ; and  the  regret 
felt  at  his  loss  subsided  in  the  erection  of  a monument  to  his 
memory.  Eonan  was  not  a grand  man.  In  the  scale  of 
society  he  was  not  high  enough  to  deserve  a vault  or  anything 
of  the  kind ; nor  could  his  friends  muster  energy  and  wealth 
enough  to  cut  a stone  from  the  rock  and  chisel  it  into  a slab 
bearing  a civilized  epitaph.  The  best,  however,  they  could 
do  was  done  for  the  poor  soul.  Indeed,  all  things  considered, 
it  was  a dashing  affair ; for  the  stick  that  rose  over  old  Con’s 
remains  was  polished  by  everlasting  wear,  and  sported  a head 
as  big  as  a fir-cone,  that  had  put  a blot  on  many  an  eye  in  a 
faction  fight.  To  make  the  club  secure,  the  end  of  it  had 
been  plunged  between  Eonan’s  grim  teeth,  and  was  set 
round  and  packed  with  clay  and  rough  stones.  The  cudgel 
had  been  Mat  Eooney’s,  who,  like  a bear  with  a ball  in  his 
jaw,  grudgingly  yielded  it,  and  left  the  memoriam  with  as 
much  sorrow,  and  as  many  oaths,  as  if  he  had  lost  his  arm  in 
a Eibbon  riot. 

In  a few  hours  the  fourth  cairn  was  rebuilt.  Tlie  rude 
heaps  were  trigonometrical  points  established  in  connexion 
with  the  Irish  survey  ; but  the  imaginative  peasantry  associ- 
ated their  existence  with  terrific  events  and  individual  hor- 
rors. By  the  time  the  last  stone  capped  the  pile  the  wind  had 
chopped  round  from  west  to  south-east ; the  sky,  which  had 
lost  its  calm  blue,  and  was  afterwards  patched  with  small 
scarlet  clouds  like  flocks  of  ibises,  became  suddenly  overcast, 
dropping  a sprinkle  of  rain,  as  if  an  invisible  purse-maker 
above  had  upset  a basket  of  glass  beads.  These  were  omens 
not  to  be  disregarded,  and  Magahern  strode  along  at  a rapid 
rate,  hoping  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  Bokah  before  the 
pent-up  shower  should  begin  to  lave  the  mountain.  But  he 
was  compelled  to  return,  to  coax  his  hesitating  workmen  to 
make  a dash  for  the  fifth  cairn. 

Although  their  conversation  was  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion (he  could  have  translated  Sanscrit  quite  as  easy  as 
interpreted  the  choking  vernacular  of  the  hill  tribes),  he 
could,  nevertheless,  tell  by  the  saucy  cock  of  their  kaubeens. 
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the  stare  of  their  deep-set  eyes,  the  doubtful  leer,  the  dark 
horizon,  coupled  with  the  hard  day’s  work  and  the  harder 
journey,  that  they  thought  enough  had  been  done  for  one 
day.  Besides,  the  sun  was  not  an  hour’s  height  from  the 
sea-line,  and  the  clouds,  still  gathering  for  night  and  a soaking 
tempest,  made  them  excusably  cautious.  Their  wages,  too, 
were  very  small ; and,  without  any  notion  of  enterprise,  they 
had  no  ambition  to  make  themselves  heroes  by  any  additional 
display  of  ardour  and  exploit  on  Slieve  Bloom. 

“ \Vell,  but  men,”  said  Magahern,  “ it’s  far  better  to  be 
doing  something  than  standing  idle.  The  work’s  not  afraid 
of  you,  and  I’m  sure  you’re  not  afraid  of  it.  Come,  boys ; 
who’ll  volunteer  lor  the  fifth  cairn?” 

‘‘  Blood  an’  tundher ! what  time  will  yez  be  after  rachin 
the  bottom  ov  the  hill  above  ?”  said  Thady. 

“ An’  be  the  same  sign,  whin  ’ll  yez  be  home  to  the  praties  ? 
It’s  starvin’  I am  intirely  for  a taste  o’  thim,”  said  Mick. 

“ Let  me  get  widin  a mile  o’  them,  jist ! Egad ; jackets, 
bones,  an’  all  ’ud  go  down  the  red  lane  as  aisy  as  a greased 
spade  into  a kish  ov  turf,”  cried  Pat. 

“ Be  sharp,  boys,”  shouted  Tiernay,  “ an’  be  afther  gettin’ 
the  work  done  an’  escapin’  the  sthorm.” 

At  this  point  Magahern  tendered  them  an  addition  to 
their  day’s  hire.  A short  consultation  was  held  to  consider 
the  proposal.  The  evening  was  closing  in  Avith  deeper 
gloom ; there  was  a raAvness  over  the  mountain ; a mist 
rising  in  the  glens,  and  the  wind  Avas  gusty.  Appearances 
were  anything  but  pleasant ; the  laborers  shook  their  heads, 
made  grimaces,  talked  in  doubt,  and  looked  reluctant. 

“ Don’t  lave  the  officer,”  cried  Pat ; “ I’ll  go  for  one.” 

“ So  will  I,”  said  Tiernay,  ‘‘  an’  take  me  chance  ov  the 
sthorm.” 

But  Thady  and  Mike,  full  of  scruples,  saying  it  was 
tempting  Providence  and  the  priests  to  enter  on  such  a 
desperate  service,  refused. 

“ Man  alive !”  exclaimed  Magahern,  “ are  ye  not  as  good 
men  as  your  neighbours  ? Before  any  magistrate  in  the  four 
kingdoms  an’  the  colonies  I’ll  SAvear  it,  an’  that’s  saying  a 
great  deal,  isn’t  it,  now  ?” 

Like  a well-aimed  rifle,  the  shot  went  clean  through  the 
bull’s-eye,  and  levelled  the  scruples  of  the  opposing  laborers 
to  the  common  expectation. 
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“ I'm  as  good  a man  as  Tiernay,”  said  Thady. 

“ The  one’s  as  good  as  t’other,”  said  Mick. 

“ Xo,  but  t’other’s  as  good  as  Thady,”  said  Pat. 

“ To  be  sure  he  is,  an’  a grate  dale  betther,”  said  Tiernay. 

“ An’  that’s  what  Thady  is,  every  inch  ov  him,  an’  an 
inch  over,”  said  Pat. 

“ Well,  thin.  I'll  go,  an’  marcy  on  me,”  said  Mick. 

“ Xo,  ye  shan’t  sthir  a fut  forninst  me,”  cried  Thady. 

“ Och ! thin,  we’ll  all  go  together,”  said  Tiernay. 

“ That’s  it ; that’s  it,”  shouted  all 

“ Xow,  boys,”  said  Magahern,  “ let’s  be  at  the  last  calm 
quicker  than  ye  can  scalp  a pittaty ; and  it’s  meself  that  ’ll 
give  ye  a couple  of  noggins  apiece  for  your  brave  spirit  and 
good  work.” 

This  promise  worked  bn  the  excitabilities  of  the  laborers 
as  if  magic  had  something  to  do  with  their  appreciation. 
Very  different  would  have  been  the  effect  had  the  price  of 
the  beverage  been  named  for  their  acceptance.  A drop  of 
the  native  was  everything  to  them.  Xo  sooner  was  the 
whisky  mentioned,  than  the  hearty  fellows  set  up  a shrill 
phillaloo,  and  scampering  off  had  the  last  cairn  ready  for 
rebuilding  by  the  time  Magahern  gained  the  suimnit. 

Meanwhile  the  eveniug  gathered  thicker.  Distant  objects 
were  losing  their  outline,  the  spii’e  of  ^laryboro’  church 
could  only  just  be  discovered  through  the  haze,  and  the 
blood-faced  sun  was  lying  on  the  waters,  about  to  plmige  for 
the  night  into  the  depths.  The  rain,  which  occmved  in 
sprinkles,  still  undecided,  gave  friendly  warning  of  the 
coming  tempest. 

With  every  credit  to  their  discernment,  the  laborers  took 
the  hint,  and  worked  spiritedly,  fitting  the  stones  into  their 
places  with  strange  exactness.  For  form  the  workmen  had 
an  acute  eye,  and  supplied  the  most  irregular  vacancies  with 
lumps  of  broken  rock,  wliich  dove-tailed  into  the  pile  like  so 
many  keystones.  Indeed,  their  big,  rough  liands  had  a fairy’s 
precision  and  energy.  For  an  instant,  Pat  looked  round  to 
watch  the  elemental  signs,  causing  his  kaubeen  to  perform  an 
entire  revolution  and  a half,  lea^fing  it  most  correctly  back  in 
imnt,  with  a loose  bit  of  the  btim  fiapping  over  his  left  eye. 

“ Tare  an’  ages,  boys,”  said  he,  “ make  haste,  if  ye  wish 
to  save  yerselves  from  another  flood,  or  be  the  livin’  Sanctus 
ye’ll  be  drownded,  an’  no  help  for  it  this  side  etamity. 
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Hurry,  now.  Whar’s  the  capstone?  Up  wid  it.  That’s 
brave  so  it  is.  Now  give  it  the  everlastin’  fixin,  an’  be 
ready  for  the  whiskey,  an’  aff.” 

At  last  the  cairn  was  finished.  There  was  not  a moment 
to  lose.  The  clouds  grew  larger  and  blacker ; the  rain  fell 
sluggishly — freckling  the  stones  with  little  spots  which 
quickly  evaporated.  Clamoring  to  be  gone,  Magahern  paid 
them  the  price  of  their  hire  and  tlie  noggin  money.  It  was 
now,  more  than  at  any  time  in  their  lives,  they  wanted  a 
drop.  They  grumbled  because  it  was  not  forthcoming. 
Whisky  was  everything  to  make  them  face  the  storm  with 
courage.  But  it  was  useless  to  complain,  for  Magahern  could 
neither  distil  nor  command  it  by  any  process  of  divination. 

Soon  appeased,  however,  they  shook  hands  with  the  chief, 
and  bidding  him  good-night,  started  in  the  direction  of  home, 
making  the  bog- water  fly  over  their  heads  in  their  haste. 
Down  the  mountain  they  shot,  as  if  blown  through  the  air. 
Two  or  three  hats  were  lost  in  the  flight ; the  “ clane  pipe  ” 
was  smashed,  and  bits  of  tatters,  too  weak  to  maintain  con- 
nexion in  such  tearing  velocity,  were  whisked  off  by  bramble 
and  bush,  till  the  rollicking  devils,  spent  in  wind  and 
strength,  fell  to  a walk,  without  a tail  to  their  coats,  singing, 
“ Paddy,  me  honey,  take  care  o’  yer  money.” 

Having  parted  with  his  assistants,  Magahern  turned  his 
eyes  towards  Maryboro’.  It  was  then  ten  miles  distant. 
The  church  was  concealed  in  a sea  of  mist.  Between  him 
and  home  there  was  nothing  but  heath-covered  mountain, 
dark  clouds  and  darker  water,  which,  in  small  sheets,  inter- 
sected his  track.  Nevertheless,  he  took  his  bearings,  and 
fastening  on  his  straps  and  traps,  bounded  down  the  eastern 
descent,  intent  on  forestalling  the  storm  or  meeting  it  man- 
fully. Less  philosophical  than  cheerful,  he  sang  away  as  he 
wended,  “hanging  by  his  eyelashes”  on  a topmost  note; 
when,  sooner  than  he  had  calculated,  the  first  explosion 
broke  overhead.  The  range  glared  with  light,  and  thunder 
roared  and  rolled  over  the  hills,  booming  in  the  wayfarer’s 
ears  as  if  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  were  being  fired  at  him. 
Of  course  Magahern  instantly  pitched  headlong  from  the  high 
holding-note  into  mute  wonder  and  darkness. 

In  a few  minutes  he  was  among  an  archipelago  of  bog- 
holes.  To  steer  through  them  without  lantern  or  compass 
required  the  skill  of  a guide  familiar  with  every  foot  of  the 
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mountain.  A glimpse  of  light  would  have  sufficed  to  lessen 
the  intricacy,  but  the  lightning  ceasing,  threw  the  night  into 
absolute  darkness  and  the  wanderer  on  his  beam-ends.  To 
stir  was  dangerous.  A yard  or  two  in  advance,  or  sideways, 
would  have  tumbled  him  into  a pool  up  to  his  oxters,  or 
buried  him  in  a well,  with  fathoms  of  mud  pressing  on  his 
head.  Fortunately,  the  lightning  played  again.  The  terror 
of  most  people  was  Magahern’s  lamp  and  comforter.  Gleam 
after  gleam  assisted  him  pace  by  pace;  and  so,  cautiously 
navigating  his  passage,  he  found  himself  partly  ihrough  the 
dingy  group  of  hollows,  confronted  by  a luckless  peasant 
“ Hillol  what  on  this  fair  earth  has  brought  you  here?” 
cried  Magahern. 

“ The  same  misfortune  that  brought  yer  banner.” 

“ Where  am  I?  can  you  tell?” 

“ As  lonely  as  ye  can  be  on  Slave  Bloom.” 

“ That  I know.” 

“ Then  what  did  ye  ax  fer?” 

“ For  information.  Do  you  belong  to  these  parts?” 

‘‘  Ay,  do  I.  Ev’ry  part  I know,  an’  ev’ry  hole  an’  comer, 
from  the  top  ov  Bokah  to  the  bottom  ov  the  Bloom.  There’s 
a hole  be  yer  side,  yer  banner,  an’  take  care  ye  don’t  slip 
into  it !” 

Magahern  moved  his  foot  to  avoid  it,  but  happening  to 
step  in  the  wrong  direction,  he  fell  over  liis  hips  into  the 
swamp. 

“ Didn’t  I tell  ye  so  ? Will  ye  mind  me  next  time  ? Come, 
bear  up,  now,  an’  give  me  yer  hand  till  I dhrag  ye  out.” 
Magahern  held  out  his  hand,  and  the  stranger,  grasping  it, 
pulled  him  from  the  pool.  Magahern  was  not  a man  to 
murmur  at  misfortune  nor  to  attribute  its  occurrence  to 
chance.  Whatever  befel  him  was  allotted.  It  was  his  des- 
tiny— the  secret  way  of  Providence  to  take  him  home.  Still, 
though  fate  was  an  item  of  his  creed,  he  tried  at  all  points  to 
evade  it,  and  was  as  careful  of  giving  the  go-by  to  accident  as 
a rationalist.  If  overtaken  by  danger,  it  was  an  invincible 
necessity  directly. 

“ Well,  this  is  a pretty  go,”  said  IMagahem.  “ It’s  a hard 
return  for  one’s  self-sacrifice.” 

“ Don’t  blame  me,  yer  banner.  I warned  ye,  so  I did.” 

“ True.  It  was  my  fault.  Do  you  know  I’ve  been  on 
the  mountain  for  more  than  ten  hours  toiling  like  a slave  ?” 
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“ An’  a big  fool  ye  are  for  it.” 

“ That’s  candid  ; but  never  mind.  Will  you  guide  me 
down  the  mountain?” 

“ Ov  coorse,  if  ye  pay  me  as  ye  ought,  accordin’  to  the 
danger.” 

“ You  shall  have  a handsome  recompense.  But  say,  do 
you  agree  to  take  me  beyond  tliese  intricacies  ?” 

‘‘Ay,  will  I — safe  an’  sound,  in  wind  an’  limb.” 

“ And  set  me  square  on  the  high  road?” 

“ All  that,  widout  batin’  one  word  o’  yer  wish,  an’  shelther 
at  the  first  byre  into  the  bargain.” 

“ You  are  sure  of  that  ?” 

“ As  I hope  for  grace  an’  good  luck  from  the  saints  an’  the 
mother  o’  the  mighty  Saviour !” 

“ Very  well.  Where  does  this  lead  to  ?” 

“ To  the  divil !” 

“ Indeed  ! Does  he  pay  rent  in  these  parts  ?” 

“ He  lives  in  a quare  ould  cabin  at  the  foot  o’  the  moun- 
tain.” 

“You  seem  to  know  where  and  how  to  reach  the  infernal 
residence.” 

“No  man  in  the  country  betther.” 

“ Then  go  to  hell  by  yourself  1” 

At  tlrat  moment  the  thunder  broke  loudly,  the  liglitning 
struck  the  mountain,  hissing,  as  it  careered  down  the  slopes, 
and  filled  the  stranger  with  alarm.  With  devotional  earnest- 
ness he  prayed  and  crossed  himself,  and  then  vanished  as  if 
he  were  a thing  of  wings,  making  the  hills  ring  with  his 
cries. 

Magahern,  not  caring  to  speculate  on  the  fright  of  the 
guide,  pushed  down  the  mountain,  little  concerned  what  part 
of  its  base  he  should  arrive  at,  so  long  as  it  offered  him 
a refuge  from  the  storm,  or  gave  promise  of  a sure  line  of 
retreat.  The  descent  was  not  easy.  For  light  and  direction 
he  had  to  stop  frequently.  Water-holes  were  still  around 
him,  and  there  were  some  wild  pieces  of  slope,  and  points  of 
rugged  projection,  over  which  it  was  likely,  if  he  depended 
simply  on  enterprise,  of  tumbling  into  he  knew  not  what. 
But  the  lightning,  as  at  first,  served  his  purpose.  It  blazed 
away  with  terrific  grandeur.  By  stretches  he  saw  his  way, 
gained  each  by  fits  and  starts,  hazarding  a few  pieces  without 
the  lightning’s  guidance ; but,  after  an  hour’s  struggling  and 
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danger,  he  found  himself  as  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
as  disappointment  and  mystery  could  reveal  to  him. 

To  go  on  in  this  unsatisfactory  way  would  never  answer. 
Over  the  same  ground  he  was  apparently  trailing,  spell- 
bound. Perhaps  the  stranger  was  right  in  saying  he  was 
going  to  the  devil.  Having  no  particular  longing  to  form 
the  acquaintance  of  that  proverbially-friendly  gentleman, 
he  saw  the  propriety  of  changing  his  direction,  taking,  as  he 
thought,  a north-east  course,  which  carried  him  into  an  ex- 
tensive glen.  But  it  seemed  to  him,  though  he  tried  hard 
to  avoid  it,  he  had  sauntered  into  the  identical  region,  where 
his  Satanic  majesty,  if  he  owned  a cabin  in  the  locality,  doubt- 
lessly took  his  hot  punch  in  ineffable  delectation.  The  very 
idea  made  Magahern  shudder. 

It  was  not  a trifling  matter  to  tramp  through' bush,  checked 
in  his  progress  by  grim  hollows  and  strange  obstructions,  and 
to  endure  a fall  or  a feint,  over  a stump  or  a clump,  at  every 
half-dozen  paces.  On  account  of  these  accumulated  difficulties, 
he  was  about  to  commit  himself  to  the  cold  shade  of  a tree  for 
the  night,  and  to  rock  his  daring  to  sleep  on  a carpet  of  nature’s 
own  manufacture,  at  least  eight  thousand  miles  thick ; but 
unsettled  and  impatient,  he  began  to  consider  it  would  be 
very  hard,  after  all  his  mountain  experience,  to  decline  the 
chance  of  escape,  when,  probably,  it  lay  within  an  inch  of  his 
grasp.  Moreover,  he  did  not  care  to  loiter  in  the  glen — to 
share  the  warm  punch  and  the  amiable  hospitalities  of  the 
King  of  Blazes.  So,  giving  a fresh  lease  to  his  spirit,  he  shook 
off  his  weariness,  dashed  up  the  ravine,  and  drove  into  a wood. 

Heavy  work  it  was  to  grope  through  the  thicket.  Oft- 
times,  caught  by  the  entangled  creepers  on  the  ground,  he 
stumbled,  and  was  jerked  in  rib,  joint,  and  socket.  In  this 
dreary  spot,  where  most  he  wanted  light  to  guide  him 
through  the  maze,  it  was  denied  him,  for  the  flashes  only 
occurred  at  long  intervals.  As  if  these  trials  were  not 
sufficient  to  show  the  true  aspect  of  his  situation,  other 
phenomena  must  need  combine  to  swell  the  magnitude  of  his 
misery.  The  wind,  shrieking  and  sweeping  like  a hurri- 
cane, threatened  to  make  him  the  plaything  of  its  fury,  and 
the  rain  pelted  down,  as  if  the  clouds  w^ere  seas,  emptying 
their  mighty  surplus,  to  cover  the  mountain,  and  drown  the 
wanderer. 

It  must  be  borne,  however,  and  Magahern,  forcing  on- 
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wards,  got  into  very  rough  ground,  where,  seemingly,  turf 
had  been  cut.  Deflection  told  him  that  houses  must  be  in 
tlie  neiglibourhood,  for  the  poor  would  not  travel  miles  from 
their  homes  for  fuel.  Consoled  by  the  inference,  away  he 
went,  sinking  to  the  knee  in  mud,  dropping  suddenly  into 
gaps,  and  sprawling  his  broad  surface  among  heaps  of  clods. 
It  was  heavy  travelling  this.  No  wonder  that  his  patience 
had  given  place  to  impetuosity,  and  that  his  soliloquies 
were  mixed  up  with  undignified  epithets.  But  nothing 
that  he  could  say,  swear,  see,  or  do,  had  the  remotest  ten- 
dency to  relieve  him  from  straits  which  left  him  no  resource 
but  the  stern  one  of  dashing  through  them. 

And  he  did  dash  on.  The  darkness  was  deeper,  and  the 
tempest  still  raging.  By  the  rain  he  was  washed  as  if  he 
had  been  a fragment  of  rock  in  a cataract.  Now  he  vaulted 
into  what  appeared  a wide  lane,  edged  with  broken  turf  walls. 
Whatever  use,  by  nature  or  art,  it  may  have  been,  it  formed  on 
this  occasion  a channel  for  the  torrent,  as  it  bounded  from  the 
mountain.  I^o™  this  flooded  boreen,  Magahern  went  at  a 
slashing  pace.  The  stream  rushed  past  him  with  a tide  that 
bore  him  on  involuntarily.  It  rose  higher  at  every  step,  and 
by  way  of  variety,  there  were  numerous  ruts  to  receive  his 
feet,  and  treat  him  to  some  amusing  plunges.  Quantities  of' 
stone,  tossing  and  rattling  along  the  lane,  thumped  against 
his  legs  audaciously.  If  he  shifted  his  position,  it  was  only 
to  dive  into  deeper  water,  to  sink  into  deeper  ruts,  and  to  be 
struck,  bruised,  and  torn,  by  heavier  stones  with  sharper 
angles.  Between  the  narrow  extremities  of  bad  and  worse, 
lay  his  choice  of  difficulties ; and  if  he  attempted  to  steer 
clear  of  the  worse  alternative,  he  was  sure  to  have  the  ill 
luck  of  contending  with  even  greater  diflhculties  and  sterner 
reverses. 

Well-nigh  knocked-up,  breathing  hard,  and  half  drowned, 
he  trudged  on  through  stream,  rut,  and  eddy,  praying  for 
another  flash  of  lightning  to  help  him.  Just  then,  the 
thunder,  rolling  over  tlie  mountains  and  moaning  in  the 
glens,  brought  him  to  a stand.  So  close  was  it,  he  fancied 
the  angry  cloud  whisked  across  the  crown  of  his  cap.  It  was 
quite  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  recovered  from  the  shock. 
To  consciousness  he  was  restored  by  a large  stone,  and  a host 
of  little  satellites  in  its  suite,  driven  on  by  the  current,  crash- 
ing against  his  legs.  These  taking  his  feet  from  under  him, 
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tumbled  him  into  tlie  freshets,  and  soaked  him  to  the  top 
hair  of  his  head.  Up  again  in  an  instant,  he  had  just  shaken 
himself,  and  removed  the  mud  from  his  eyes,  when  a vivid 
gleam,  blazing  in  the  lane  and  on  the  hills,  threw  around  him 
sufficient  illumination  to  enable  him  to  discover  that  a thick 
wood  was  in  his  front.  Thither  the  flood  was  hastening,, 
rushing  into  it,  like  a fuming  cascade,  over  a rock.  Maga- 
hern  thanked  his  stars — although  not  a star  was  in  sight — 
for  that  friendly  gleam.  But  for  the  warning  he  derived 
from  it,  he  would  have  been  borne  on  in  the  torrent,  with  its 
jangling  accompaniment  of  stones,  broken  trees,  and  scaven- 
gery,  and  hurled  over  the  rock,  struggling  with  death  in  the 
boiling  vortex  at  its  base. 

Not  only  did  the  flash  give  him  a hint  of  imminent  danger, 
but  exposed  a track,  like  a streak,  winding  up  the  hill  by 
which  to  escape.  Magahern  accurately  calculated  the  way 
to  it.  Turning  half  round,  he  bravely  breasted  the  flood, 
clambered  over  the  hedge,  and  pushing  up  the  mountain, 
found  himself,  in  a few  minutes,  treading  the  path  as  surely 
as  if  sunlight  had  assisted  him. 

“ There  must  be  houses  near,”  he  mentally  exclaimed. 
“ This  sheep-track  will  give  a clue  to  them.” 

The  thought  elated  him.  He  threw  his  bent  shoulders 
back,  tossed  his  head  into  the  air,  and  forgot  his  wretched- 
ness in  a glow  of  fancy  that  promised  a speedy  end  to  his 
trials.  Still,  as  it  was  near  midnight,  he  could  not  hope  to 
see  a glimmer  in  any  house ; and  whatever  the  house  might 
be  to  which  he  should  steer,  it  could  scarcely  be  anything 
better  than  a byre — the  isolated  dwelling  of  some  miserable 
herd,  too  poor  to  live  even  in  the  suburbs  of  some  wo-begone 
village. 

Well  founded  were  his  fancies.  He  was  near  houses ; but 
contrary  to  his  expectation,  he  saw  a light  in  the  distance. 
The  joy  of  that  moment  was  all  but  ecstasy ; and  Magahern 
bounded  on,  like  a rocket,  for  the  haven.  The  light  was  to 
the  left,  away  from  the  path ; and  so,  leaving  the  beaten 
track,  he  flew  off,  as  a crow  would,  over  hillock,  through 
ditch,  pool,  and  bog  ; and,  reaching  the  hovel,  thumped 
uproariously  at  its  broken  door. 

“ Who’s  there?”  cried  a startled  -voice  from  wdthin. 

“ A traveller.” 

“ What  are  ye  ?” 
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“ A soldier,  seeking  shelter  from  the  storm.” 

“ War  are  ye  from  ?” 

“ hlaryboro’.” 

“ Be  me  sowl,  that’s  a long  way  off.  What  ha’  ye  bin 
doin’  to  be  out  this  dhrookin’  night  ?” 

“ Building  cairns  on  Bokah  and  the  Bloom.” 

“ Thin  what  are  ye  doin’  here?  Ye’ve  bad  intintions,  so 
ye  have.” 

“ I’ve  lost  myself  in  the  dark.  Let  me  in,  for  I’m  exhausted.” 
“ We  haven’t  a corner  to  shake  ye  in.” 

“Not  for  a perishing  traveller?” 

“ We  haven’t  an  inch  ov  room,  I tell  ye.” 

“ I hope  you  may  always  find  it  so.  Some  day  the  storm 
will  overtake  you  in  its  fierceness,  as  it  has  done  me,  and 
vain  will  be  your  entreaty  for  shelter.” 

Delivering  himself  of  this  gentle  anathema,  Magahern 
stumped  away,  lame,  and  tired,  not  so  much  dispirited  as 
disappointed,  for  an  experience  of  many  years  among  the 
wildest  tribes  of  the  country,  had  given  him  a proud  idea  of 
Irish  sympathy  and  hospitality.  Never  did  he  dream  of 
ever  finding  a spot  in  the  broad  realm  of  Ireland  to  present 
itself  as  a savage  exception  to  the  universal  practice  of  the 
broadest  humanity. 

It  was  still  pitch  dark,  the  rain  ceaseless,  and  the  land 
flooded.  From  the  cabin  there  was  a narrow  path  which  led 
into  a primitive  lane,  cut  up  by  centuries  of  neglect  and 
cart-ruts.  Into  this  lane  he  glided,  and  bearing  towards  his 
right,  suddenly  pounced  on  another  hovel,  which,  until  he 
had  gained  it,  was  hid  in  a field  behind  a low  hill  crested  by 
a hedge.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  break  his  knuckles  at  the 
door,  the  inmates  tumbled  into  bed,  and  extinguished  the 
light.  Magahern  hesitated.  To  disturb,  and,  perhaps, 
frighten  them,  would,  he  felt,  be  cruel ; and  his  considerate 
nature  well-nigh  persuaded  him  to  sacrifice  the  opportunity, 
and  push  on.  But  aching  in  shoulder  and  shin,  tired, 
hungry,  and  wet,  he  concluded  that  his  case  was  an  extreme 
one,  not  provided  for  in  the  rules  of  conventional  propriety, 
and  knocked  loudly  at  the  door. 

“ Arrah,  bad  luck  to  me,  an’  who’s  there  ?” 

“ A surveyor  !”  Magahern  thought  this  announcement 
was  likely  to  make  a kinder  impression  on  the  inmates  than 
the  bold  acknowledgment  of  his  military  character. 
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“ An’  what,  in  God’s  name,  has  brought  you  here  this 
time  o’  night,  an’  me  in  bed,  fast  aslape,  an’  dhramin’  ?” 

“ Misfortune.” 

“ Faix  ! that  won’t  do  be  this  light.  She  don’t  live  here, 
an’  she’s  bin  desavin’  ye,  the  jade  that  she  is.” 

“ It’s  wet  to  the  skin  I am,  and  famishing  for  a morsel  of 
bread  and  a little  rest.” 

“ Sure,  that’s  not  my  faut.” 

“ In  the  storm,  I missed  my  way,  and  was  well-nigh 
drowned  in  the  mountains.” 

“ Ye  shud  ha’  tak’n  betther  care  ov  yerself.” 

‘‘  Can  ye  lodge  me  for  the  night?” 

“ We  haven’t  a spare  bed.” 

“ Let  me  coil  myself  under  the  table,  or  give  me  a corner 
to  sit  in  ?” 

“ There  isn’t  a table  nor  a corner  in  the  place.” 

“ Can  you  not  give  me  the  barest  shelter — anywhere  ? 
Consider  I’m  a stranger,  and  benighted.” 

“ Signs  and  sakers,  wonT  ye  take  plain  No  from  an  honest 
man,  that  works  hard,  an’  goes  to  bed  regular  ? Be  aff  wid 
ye  now,  for  we  haven’t  room  for  a walking-stick.” 

“ And  never  will,  I hope.  Little  will  be  the  mercy  you’ll 
get  at  another  time,  you  cruel  beast,  for  denying  a foot  of 
earth  to  a shivering  wanderer.” 

“ We’ll  chance  that  afore  a sthranger.  Go  an’  take  a 
lodgin’  an’  a crust  wid  Quid  Nick,  an’  good-night.” 

Magahern  started  into  the  road  again.  It  was  evident  he 
had  got  into  the  last  place  in  Ireland  for  kindness.  Twice 
had  Quid  Nick  been  thrown  in  his  teeth.  The  people 
seemed  to  be  familiar  with  his  highness.  Wild  and  dreary 
enough  the  country  was  to  be  peculiarly  his  owm ; and 
nothing  but  his  influence  could  have  made  the  “ boys  ” so 
brutish  and  inliospitable.  Long  it  could  not  be  before  some- 
thing would  occur  to  break  the  uniformity  of  his  misfortune. 
Reckoning  that  he  had  passed  the  climax  of  his  trials,  he 
strode  on,  singularly  free  from  care,  over  another  mile  of 
execrable  road.  He  was  so  weak,  a child,  with  a push,  might 
have  floundered  him.  Still  heavily  fell  the  rain,  rippling 
down  his  face,  streaming  from  the  corners  and  edges  of  his 
costume,  and  coursing  over  his  traps  and  instruments.  So 
soaked  were  his  clothes,  they  could  absorb  no  more ; and 
whenever  the  water  met  with  a check,  even  a button  or  a 
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fold  in  his  jacket,  it  gushed  over  the  obstruction  as  from 
a jet.  In  this  way,  he  was  encompassed  by  numerous  little 
cascades,  pleasant  to  reflect  on  as  novelties,  but  exceedingly 
unpleasant  to  feel. 

Tlie  end  of  his  journey  was  at  hand,  and  a few  more  strides 
took  him  into  the  sweet  little  village  of  Koseanalles. 


Interment  Fees. — At  Irish  funerals  in  Connaught,  it 
was  not  unusual  among  Eoman  Catholics  to  distribute 
whisky,  after  the  service,  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased  ; 
but,  to  liquidate  the  expense  and  put  a trifle  in  the  pocket  of 
the  priest,  in  the  shape  of  fees,  he,  or  some  one  deputed  by 
“ his  rivirence,”  commonly  went  round  and  collected  what 
were  called  “ offerings.” 

A Scotch  sapper,  who  was  surveying  Five-mile  burn,  in 
the  county  of  Leitrim,  was  present  in  the  graveyard  when  a 
funeral  procession  entered,  and,  being  ignorant  of  the  cere- 
mony used  by  members  of  the  ancient  faith  on  so  solemn  an 
occasion,  remained  to  witness  it.  Presently  some  whisky 
was  handed  round.  Thinking  it  remarkably  civil,  that  he, 
an  entire  stranger,  should  be  included  among  the  guests, 
thankfully  partook  of  the  beverage,  swearing  it  was  capital 
stuff.  The  bottle-holder  was  as  pleased  at  this  expression  of 
approbation  as  if  he  had  himself  been  the  distiller  of  the  fire- 
water. Not  long  after,  a plate  was  put  in  circulation  to 
gather  the  “offerings.”  Unaware  of  the  real  object  of  the 
collection,  the  corporal  fancied  that  more  of  the  “ crayther  ” 
was  wanted,  and,  wishing  to  give  something  becoming  the 
dignity  which  he  supposed  belonged  to  himself  and  his 
corps,  he  took  a side  pace  towards  the  plate,  and,  ringing 
on  it  a half-crown — which  strangely  contrasted  with  the 
crowd  of  coppers  it  bore — said  to  the  bearer,  “ By  Jove,  that’s 
fine  stuff,  Mr.  Priest.  Let’s  have  another  half-pint.’* 

The  sapper  apprehended  he  was  to  have  the  worth  of  his 
donation  in  whisky,  for  the  good  of  the  people ; but  the 
holy  father  smiled  with  the  grace  of  a Jesuit,  explained  to 
the  donor  how  innocent  was  his  mistake,  and — pouched  the 
half-crown. 
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PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

This  is  a sort  of  sixth  sense — a quick,  transitory,  mental 
impulse,  that,  like  a meteor,  shoots  into  the  mind,  to  help  a 
mortal,  wlien  driven  into  a corner,  out  of,  a scrape.  Few 
know  how  to  employ  the  faculty  aright,  terror  usually 
vaulting  ahead  to  bear  down  the  feeling  of  its  courageous 
presence.  If  applied  as  it  flashes,  you  are  saved ; if  it 
escape,  or  is  not  permitted  to  go  the  length  of  its  daring,  you 
are  done  for.  In  a mild  form,  the  following  anecdote  will 
exemplify  one  feature  of  its  friendly  assistance. 

A young  sapper,  round,  potty,  and  pufiy,  straight  up  and 

down  like  a bolster,  named  B , (excuse  the  dash,  for  it 

would  be  hazardous  to  add  the  five  other  letters  which  make 
up  the  frdl  complement  of  his  thorough  Irish  name,)  joined 
his  company  in  Ireland,  a few  months  more  than  twenty-two 
years  ago.  After  tolling  in  the  field  for  a while,  making 
good  use  of  his  eyes  and  his  scent,  he  found  out  where  the 
best  poteen  was  to  be  had,  and  where  also  he  could  enjoy  the 
honest  society  of  men,  who,  though  very  partial  to  native 
distillation,  Avere  neither  Orangemen  nor  Eibbonmen.  For 
both  classes  he  entertained  a loyal  aversion,  but  with  true 
Hibernian  contrariety,  he  hated  the  former  with  far  more 
implacability  than  the  latter.  The  place  in  which  he  made 
those  agreeable  discoveries,  (avc  dare  not  name  it,  lest  the 
indhddual,  now  a worthy  non-commissioned  officer,  whose 
staring  initial  is  given  above,  be  identified,)  was  where  chalk 
appeared  to  be  less  plentiful  than  in  Kent.  This  slight 
reference  to  the  locality  will,  probably,  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  any  well-read  man  in  Irish  topography  and  geology; 
if  not,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  recognition  is  of  material 
consequence. 

Our  juA^enile,  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
devotedly  attached  to  the  house  with  the  best  poteen ; for, 
not  only  did  he  love  its  elevating  beverage,  but  admired  its 
society  and  its  card-playing.  To  guard  against  over-running 
his  means,  or  cheating  the  landlady  of  any  portion  of'  her 
dues,  he  noted,  with  virtuous  accuracy,  all  the  half-pints 
that  should  have  been  scored  up  to  him,  not  in  a private 
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pocket-book,  to  be  conned  by  bis  own  eye  alone,  but  in  his 
public  journal  1 

A few  days  later,  the  field-superintendent,  by  the  purest 
accident,  of  course,  cast  his  searching  eye  over  the  singular 
page,  telling,  hot  and  strong,  of  potations  generously  indulged 
in  by  the  writer ; and  abstracting  the  leaf,  as  clandestinely  as 
some  rogues  steal  memorial  registries  from  church  vestries, 
forwarded  the  curiosity  for  the  perusal  of  the  district  officer. 
Revealing  a pernicious  habit,  which,  if  persisted  in,  would,  in 
a short  time,  burn  out  the  juvenile’s  liver — and  lights,  the 
officer  was  as  angry  as  astonished. 

It  was  no  sin  to  be  scrupulous  in  his  poteen  accomits, 
though  not  strictly  proper  to  appropriate  a government 
book  to  receive  the  nightly  record  of  the  evening’s  con- 
sumption. For  the  unsanctioned  use  of  official  property 
for  such  a purpose,  he  deserved  at  least  severe  admonition. 
So  thought  the  officer,  and  summoning  the  indiscreet  scribe 
to  explain  his  conduct  in  the  matter,  asked  him,  without 
preface  or  remark,  a very  plain  question,  needing  a straight- 
forward answer. 

“ Are  these  memoranda  of  a shameful  practice,  private 

B ,”  inquired  the  captain,  with  judicial  gravity,  ‘‘  in 

your  hand-writing  ?” 

“ Let  me  see  thim,  sir,  i’  ye  plase,”  replied  the  culprit,  ex- 
tending his  hand  to  the  officer,  who  at  once  yielded  him  the 
paper. 

Looking  over  it  carefully,  as  if  he  were  committing  the 
several  items  to  memory  to  check  the  landlady’s  account 
when  it  should  be  delivered,  he  stepped  aside,  and,  without 
uttering  a word  of  acknowledgment  or  exculpation,  thrust 
the  document  into  the  fire,  where,  in  a twinkling,  the  flames 
obliterated  all  traces  of  the  young  toper’s  guilt  I 

It  so  happened,  fortunately,  that  the  officer  was  a moral- 
command  man,  dispensing  his  authority  with  mercy,  else  the 
lover  of  the  best  poteen,  good  society,  and  card-playing,  would 
have  suffered  severely  for  his  audacity.  More  displeased 
than  chagrined  at  his  behaviour,  he  gave  young  potty,  a keen 
setting  down,  and  ordered  him  out  of  the  office — an  injunc- 
tion he  far  more  willingly  obeyed,  than  the  one  which, 
under  circumstances  so  reprehensible,  introduced  him  to  his 
officer. 
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ASCENT  OF  GREAT  ARARAT. 

Kot  often  liave  soldiers  tlie  privilege  of  entering  upon  ad- 
ventures, which  seem,  prescriptively,  to  belong  to  high  civil 
or  military  careers.  War,  truly,  gives  them  opportunities 
for  a display  of  brilliant  qualities  which  no  jealousy  or 
authority  can  prevent ; but,  in  more  peaceful  pursuits — of 
travel  and  exploration,  for  example — there  are  fewer  avenues 
for  exhibiting  those  qualities,  and  less  of  acquiring  dis- 
tinction. Feats  of  enterprise,  of  noble  action  and  daring,  are 
the  perquisites  of  chiefs.  Attributes  of  endurance,  of  digni- 
fied self-sacrifice,  and  lofty  venture,  are  also  theirs.  Born 
and  trained  with  the  idea,  they  look,  naturally,  for  fields 
to  develop  it.  Having  the  will  and  the  spirit  to  work, 
they  struggle  themselves  in  exploit,  if  it  eventually  crush 
them ; leaving  little  room  for  subordinates,  to  become  en- 
titled to  more  than  the  common  prominence  due  to  de- 
pendents,. Hence,  soldiers,  who  may  be  attached  to  any 
service,  of  an  out-of-the-way  character,  are  chiefly  conflned 
to  its  drudgeries,  and  trail  on,  from  day  to  day,  through  its 
obscurer  details. 

But  in  the  royal  engineers,  on  trying  or  important  under- 
takings, there  is  frequently  a generous  yielding  to  the  lower 
ranks,  which  place  both  on  a par,  in  all  but  authority, 
responsibility,  and  eclat.  If  fame  is  to  be  had,  and  the  sap- 
per evince  a spirit  to  seek  it,  he  is  aided  in  his  ambition,  and 
encouraged  in  his  purpose.  Taking  no  advantage  from  rank, 
the  officer  vies  with  his  men — even  admitting  them  to  rival- 
ship  in  tlie  accomplishment  of  great  deeds ; and  if  stubborn 
energy,  vigorous  strength,  or  inflexible  will,  enable  them  to 
eclipse  the  feats  of  their  chief,  none  is  more  ready  than  he  to 
commend  their  success,  or  to  record  their  achievements. 

With  these  remarks,  we  come  to  the  details  of  an  episode, 
which  sprang  out  of  the  survey  of  the  Turco-Eussian 
boundary  in  Asia  Minor,  during  the  summer  of  1857. 

On  the  16th  July,  a party  of  sappers,  employed  as 
assistant  surveyors  to  colonel  Simmons  of  the  royal  engineers. 
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arrived  at  the  north  side  of  Great  Ararat.  At  daybreak 
next  morning,  the  mission  proceeded  slowly  round  the  base 
of  the  mountain  ; and  after  passing  a ruined  village  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  an  ancient  Armenian  church,  halted  in  the 
evening  on  the  edge  of  a small  stream.  The  measure  of  the 
march  was  thirty-three  versts.^  Here  corporal  Fisher, 
accompanied  by  an  x\rmenian  guide,  and  a rough  Cossack, 
left  the  caravan  in  quest  of  provisions,  reaching,  after  night- 
fall, the  village  of  Ararat,  wliere  was  a military  post,  Avith  an 
hospital  attached,  for  the  Cossacks  of  the  frontier.  Mean- 
while, the  mission  pushed  on  for  the  mount  of  Little  Ararat. 

Procuring  everything  that  was  necessary  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  expedition,  Fisher  and  his  men  vaulted  to  their 
saddles  to  rejoin  the  party ; and  though  the  niglit  had  closed 
over  them,  at  once  resumed  the  march.  Barely  had  they 
traversed  five  versts,  when  the  corporal's  little  steed  became 
completely  knocked  up.  Since  the  mission  had  quitted  Kars, 
Jack  had  done  good  service  daily  ; and  on  tlie  17th,  had  been 
on  foot  from  the  early  morning.  Gradually  its  pace  grew  less 
certain,  till  weariness  threw  it  blowing  to  the  ground.  In 
the  open  air,  the  party  lay  down,  sleeping  till  two  o’clock 
the  next  morning ; when,  the  moon  having  just  risen,  tlie 
corporal  roused  the  guide,  and  gave  orders  for  the  road ; but 
Fisher’s  worn  Pegasus,  not  sufficiently  refreshed,  declined  to 
move.  Sulkily  lying  in  its  impotence,  it  seemingly  was  past 
caring  for  attention.  To  meet  this  untoward  mishap,  Fisher 
sent  the  Cossack  forward  with  tlie  provisions,  remaining 
himself  with  the  guide  at  the  bi^Tmac,  in  the  hope  that  his 
overworked  horse,  after  a longer  interval  of  rest,  would 
recover  strength. 

At  sunrise  on  the  18th,  the  return  march  recommenced. 
The  horse  was  somewhat  sprightly,  and  champed  the  bit,  to 
show,  perhaps,  that  it  still  possessed  a remnant  of  its  old 
pride ; but  no  humoring  gave  it  the  necessary  stamina  to 
bear  its  rider.  Although  plump  in  flank,  and,  in  appear- 
ance, well  favoured,  it  Avas  beyond  the  energy  of  a trot.  In 
this  state,  it  was  tied  to  the  neck  of  the  guide’s  horse,  and  so 
dragged  along.  Slowly,  for  about  five  hours,  the  corporal 
Avore  on,  under  a burning  sun,  over  a hot  arid  waste — whose 
surface  Avas  spread  Avith  masses  of  scoriae,  lava,  and  |;he  ashes 
of  extinct  voh;anoes.  Water  there  Avas  none ; no  springs  nor 
^ One  verst  = ^ of  a mile  English. 
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streams  were  in  the  track ; and  no  chances  existed  of  finding 
any,  except  at  the  mountain  torrent  where  Fisher,  the 
previous  day,  had  parted  from  the  caravan — then  distant  five 
and  a half  versts.  At  last  the  corporal’s  horse  dropped  on 
his  knees,  incapable  of  an  atom  of  further  exertion ; and 
the  guide,  running  over  with  an  exuberance  of  feeling,  sat 
down  and  wept  over  it,  with  a sorrow  capriciously  bitter. 

Delay  was  inexpedient — the  march  must  be  prosecuted  ; 
and  Fisher,  to  show  he  was  in  earnest,  unstrapped  his  saddle, 
and  wrenching  it  from  the  back  of  poor  Jack,  lashed  it  on  the 
guide’s  horse.  “ Onward !”  was  the  word ; and  the  little 
steed  was  abandoned  to  its  fate.  The  guide’s  horse,  which 
was  also  done  up,  could  not  bear  the  burden  of  a rider ; but 
by  driving  it  in  front,  Fisher  and  the  guide,  with  the  jaded 
animal,  shambled  into  camp  at  the  foot  of  Little  Ararat,  just 
as  the  sun  was  setting.  They  looked  as  if  they  had  com- 
pleted a tough  journey,  for  sores  had  broken  on  their  feet ; 
and  their  lips,  fron  the  fierce  play  of  the  sun  and  the  want  of 
water,  were  swollen  and  blistered.  A little  to  eat,  and  a 
little  to  drink,  amply  recruited  them ; and  stretching  them- 
selves under  the  shelter  of  a tent,  they  slumbered  soundly 
throuo;h  the  ni^ht. 

From  the  labours  of  the  next  day  Fisher  was  relieved. 

On  the  20th,  five  of  the  mission  determined  to  essay  the 
ascent  of  the  highest  elevation  of  the  Kurdistan  chain  of 
mountains — no  less  than  the  Great  Ararat,  which,  some  miles 
away,  peered  majestically  17,022  feet  into  the  upper  air. 
Many  a traveller  had  tried  to  scale  its  peak,  but  few  suc- 
ceeded. A Georgian  Cossack,  belonging  to  the  Eussian 
commissioners,  told  them  incidents  of  danger  which  might 
have  made  them  ponder.  Three  Englishmen,  he  said,  who 
wore  spiked  gloves,  ventured  it;  but  sufifering  from  frost- 
bite in  hands  and  feet,  were  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  hospital  at  Erivan.  At  another  time, 
a fourth  Englishman,  who  had  reached  the  top,  never  re- 
turned. 

Strong  resolution  and  a firm  heart,  no  doubt,  were  needed 
to  carry  an  adventurer  to  its  summit.  Those  of  the  party 
who  had  named  themselves  for  the  enterprise  possessed  these 
requisites.  Spirited,  full  of  purpose,  and  robust  in  vigour, 
they  started,  in  the  morning,  from  the  camp  at  the  root  of 
Little  Ararat,  journeying  over  low  hills,  a wide-spread  area 
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of  boulders,  broken  rocks,  cromlechs,  and  vitrifactions,  and 
crossing  mountain-streams,  for  about  half  the  day.  At  four 
in  the  evening  they  halted,  pitched  two  tents  in  a small 
valley  high  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  were  the  neighbours, 
for  the  night,  of  a group  of  wandering  Kurds.' 

Next  morning,  at  daylight,  the  sappers  were  afoot.  Their 
breakfast  was  not  very  hospitable,  but  they  stood  forward, 
firm  in  health  and  intention.  Each  had  the  soles  of  his 
boots  studded  with  spikes,  and  was  provided  with  a long 
pole  shod  with  iron.  Fisher’s  staff  had  also  a stout  crook, 
bent  like  a sheep-hook.  Each,  moreover,  had  a small  supply 
of  bread  and  cooked  beef,  with  a bottle  of  cold  tea.  Tlie 
damp  of  the  night  was  still  rising  into  the  raw  atmosphere  ; 
the  morning  was  dull  and  heavy ; fog  was  gathering ; and 
thick  clouds,  capping  the  peak,  were  sinking  and  enveloping 
its  slopes.  A slight  wind  was  astir,  and  though  the  weather 
was  cold,  the  party  turned  out  in  ordinary  costume. 

Uncheered  by  a glimpse  of  brightness,  save  what  their 
own  buoyancy  had  created,  they  moved  off,  without  guides, 
to  prosecute  an  enterprise  which  four  or  five  Englishmen 
only  had  ever  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 

The  names  of  the  travellers  on  this  occasion  were — 


Lieutenant  C.  G.  Gordon, 
Corporal  James  Fisher, 
Lance-corporal  Edward  Collins, 
Sapper  E.  Semple, 

Interpreter,  W.  Abbot,  Esq. 


Royal  Engineers. 


From  certain  characteristics  in  Fisher,  it  was  believed  he 
would  gain  the  summit.  To  him,  therefore,  was  given  a 
record  of  the  names  of  the  party ; and  it  was  agreed,  that 
those  of  the  number  who  should  not  mount  the  cone  were  to 
be  erased  from  the  roll. 

Each  took  his  own  route  up  the  mountain. 

Lieutenant  Gordon  selected  the  side  next  Little  Ararat. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  height.  Up 
its  slopes  he  crept  a considerable  distance,  nearly  scaling  the 
peak,  in  fact;  but  after  a perseverance  that  deserved  a 


^ The  chief  of  this  tribe  possesses  the  klippenstock  -witli  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Theobald,  or  one  of  his  companions,  ascended  the  mountain. 
It  was  shown  to  the  sappers  by  its  owner,  less  as  u curiosity  than  a much- 
prized  relic  of  a daring  adventm-e. 
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better  result,  relinquished  the  attempt ; returning  to  camp 
like  a moving  lump  of  ice  broken  from  an  Arctic  berg. 

Mr.  Abbot  early  declined  the  enterprise,  from  snow- 
blmdncss,  or  some  such  cause. 

Birds  of  a feather  flock  together.  This  is  true  with  men 
as  with  the  Avinged  tribes.  Caste  clings  to  caste  ; and  so  the 
sappers  maintained  companionship,  pushing  along  the  skirt 
of  the  mountain  to  the  spur  swelling  out  towards  Bayazid. 
For  a time  they  were  driving  over  debris  of  broken  rocks 
and  lava,  wadmg  through  creaking  snow,  and  dragging 
themselves  across  fields  of  liummocky  ice,  which,  in  gigantic 
masses,  having  outgroAvn  their  equipoise,  dashed  headlong 
from  the  slopes  above.  Here  and  there  the  ice  Avas  honey- 
combed and  treacherous ; and  noAV  and  then,  Avhere  the  sun 
had  done  effectual  work,  there  occurred  deep  chasms,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  torrents  Avere  rolling  and  murmurinof,  fed  in 
their  tortuous  courses  by  a myriad  infiltrations,  gusliing  from 
fissures  of  the  mountain,  and  struggling  through  the  inter- 
stices of  piles  of  dislocated  rock.  Thus  the  route  was 
fatiguing.  To  jump  from  fragment  to  fragment,  to  venture 
across  frail  snow-bridges,  and  to  bound  over  rifts,  Avas  any- 
thing but  agreeable ; and  if  they  succeeded  in  leaping 
hollows,  and  of  moving  step  by  step  Avithout  sinking  into 
unknown  depths,  it  was  due,  not  to  the  absence  of*  toil  and 
danger,  but  to  the  caution  and  spirit  that  were  exerted  to 
master  difficulties. 

Collins  now  left  his  comrades  at  a part  of  the  mountain 
which  he  fancied  afforded  faA^orable  facilities  for  climbing, 
and  bent  himself  to  the  task  in  good  earnest.  Soon  he 
found  his  mistake.  He  suffered  much,  his  breath  grew 
short,  halting  every  fcAV  paces  to  recoA^er  wind  and  strength, 
and  lie  felt  light-headed.  At  last,  reaching  a bare  spot  of 
rock,  he  sat  down  for  about  an  hour,  and  Avhile  doing  justice 
to  a hearty  luncheon,  and  gulping  his  cold  tea,  a heavy  snow- 
storm came  on,  which  chased  liim  down  the  mountain,  and 
hurried  him  to  camp. 

The  other  two  trending  onwards,  gained  the  spur  before 
sp>  ken  of.  Clouds  were  lying  on  the  steeps,  concealing 
at  least  one-half  the  peak,  Avhile  fog  still  further  lessened 
its  altitude.  An  unfettered  Anew  of  its  height  would 
have  given  advantages  to  the  travellers.  By  the  sug- 
gestions which  a closer  examination  of  the  mountain  would 
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nave  presented  they  could  have  shaped  their  course ; but, 
as  this  was  denied  them,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to 
take  the  cone  as  they  should  find  it,  and  trust  to  their  dis- 
crimination to  accept  the  points  in  its  contour  most  likely  to 
favor  their  exertions.  Fisher’s  foot  was  the  first  on  the 
spur-,  and,  followed  by  Semple,  he  struck  up  the  first  height 
over  loose  stones,  which  rolled  below  as  his  earnest  tread 
pressed  among  them.  The  top  of  this  rock  was  barely  large 
enough  to  hold  a grotto  for  a hermit. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  inquiry  he  looked  over  the  flat,  to 
find  some  geological  particulars  of  interest ; but  the  rock  was 
destitute  of  any  features  to  strike  an  amateur’s  curiosity. 
Small  things,  indeed,  on  such  a point  of  solitude  were  calcu- 
lated to  attract  attention ; so  a pair  of  bleached  antlers  of  a 
large  goat  were  picked  up,  and  turned  over  with  a traveller’s 
inquisitiveness.  In  the  cavity  of  one  of  the  horns  Fisher 
left  his  name,  written  on  a piece  of  paper,  which  was  after- 
wards found  by  Semple. 

Leaving  the  flat,  he  urged  up  another  stretch  of  rock. 
Fewer  stones  were  there  to  throw  his  feet  from  under  him; 
and  as  he  mounted  higher  and  higher  the  causeway  became 
more  solid.  Snow  was  lying  thickly  on  it,  filling  seams  and 
furrows  to  the  general  surface.  Thaw,  too,  strangely  at 
work,  eating  away  the  drift  in  different  places  underneath, 
put  numerous  gurgling  ripples  into  action  to  swell  the 
torrent  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Through  all  this  wild- 
ness he  toiled  upwards,  till  he  arrived  at  the  point  where  all 
vegetable  life  is  extinct,  and  the  rock  apparently  ceases. 
From  a basaltic  pinnacle  he  chipped  a fragment,  and  picking 
up  a piece  of  obsidian  and  a volcanic  nodule,  consigned  the 
specimens  to  his  wallet,  hiow  he  renewed  his  spirit  by  a 
swig  of  cold  tea,  and  casting  his  eyes  down  the  mountain, 
shouted  a few  encouraging  words  to  his  panting  comrade, 
whose  shadow  he  could  just  discern  laboring  through  the 
fog. 

At  intervals,  the  clouds  on  the  peak,  and  the  fog  wrapping 
the  slopes,  partially  dispersed,  revealing  the  extent  of  ex- 
ertion still  required  to  scale  the  summit.  Suddenly,  all 
would  be  in  obscmdty  agam.  The  portion  of  the  height  yet 
to  be  scaled  seemed  to  be  a vast  hill  of  snow,  lying  in  ridges, 
or  steps,  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  mountain,  dipping  to- 
wards the  south-east.  It  was  not  of  that  granulated  kind 
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described  in  works  on  glacier  formations  as  peculiar  to 
elevations  above  7,000  feet.  The  height  already  attained 
by  the  corporal,  as  near  as  he  could  guess,  was  about  12,000 
feet,  and  yet  the  snow  was  so  frozen  as  almost  to  be  as 
compact  as  ice.  As  if  the  traveller  had  not  hardships 
enough  to  contend  with,  a severe  snow-storm  now  fell,  and 
cutting  blasts  blew  round  the  mountain.  It  was  as  much  as 
lie  could  do  to  maintain  his  footing ; but  he  presented  a bold 
front  to  the  elements,  regarding  added  obstructions,  or 
newly-encountered  intricacies,  as  the  natural  trials  of  adven- 
ture— the  legitimate  difficulties  for  ambition  to  surmount. 

A Crimean  hood  on  his  head,  muffied  in.  his  pea-coat, 
with  chin  pushed  well  into  its  padded  collar,  so  that  the  red 
boss  of  his  nose  only  was  exposed,  he  commenced  his  third 
effort.  The  slope  was  not  steep,  and  might  have  been  easily 
walked  over,  had  its  surface  been  either  rock  or  snow. 
Half  ice  as  it  was,  disposed,  by  alternate  thawing  and 
freezing,  in  overlapping  layers,  like  strata  of  clay  slate,  made 
liis  way  fatiguing  and  tedious.  Employing  the  hooked  pole, 
he  pulled  himself  forward  from  ridge  to  ridge,  and  after  two 
hours’  tugging  and  toiling,  found  himself  past  this  slippery 
region,  standing  on  a shelving  passage,  about  forty  feet  wide, 
which  skirted  a deep,  perpendicular  rift,  so  stuffed  with 
snow  and  clouds  he  could  not  penetrate  its  depths.  It  was  a 
perilous  place  this,  and  it  took  all  Fisher’s  caution,  as  he  felt 
his  way  step  by  step,  to  escape  a plunge  into  that  un- 
fathomed abyss.  Snow  sweeping  over  him,  partially  blind- 
ing his  eyes,  rendered  his  progress  uncertain.  Inclining 
towards  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  the  ledge  was  slippery 
and  yielding ; but  a strong  nerve,  a cool  head,  a skilful  use 
of  his  pole,  and  a steady,  but  elastic  tread,  took  him  safely 
beyond  the  ravine. 

Suddenly  the  weather  changed  to  intense  cold.  Snow 
fell  sharply ; not  driving  as  before,  but  in  showers  like 
duck-shot.  Wherever  it  dropped  it  hardened  like  hail.  In 
striking  his  face,  it  produced  a feeling  of  acute  heat,  akin 
to  burning  by  sparks  of  fire.  His  clothes  solidified  on  his 
back,  and  his  beard,  wliiskers,  and  moustache,  hoary  with 
frost,  became  rigid  as  fossilized  moss.  Before  him  was  the 
fourth  incline.  Up  he  went,  with  aching  limbs,  scarcely 
able  to  hold  his  staff,  halting  every  few  feet  to  get  breath, 
till  he  landed  on  a plateau,  about  half  a mile  in  circum- 
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ference.  On  this  flat  there  had  been  no  drift.  It  was  as 
smooth  as  a bowling-green,  although,  elsewhere  on  the 
mountain,  fissures  had  been  filled  up  and  mounds  formed  by 
the  driving  snow.  Fisher  rested  here,  looking  below  for  his 
unsighted  comrade,  and  above,  to  trace  the  crest  of  the 
monarch  of  the  Kurdistan  range  ; but  clouds  still  hung  about 
it,  obscuring  the  cone  for  many  a rood. 

Semple  had  worked  up  well,  using  Fisher’s  footprints  to 
assist  his  progress.  He  was  a weaker  man  than  his  comrade, 
less  indomitable — less  persevering.  Still  he  did  nobly, 
forcing  his  way  about  forty  yards  above  the  highest  point  of 
known  rock.  At  length,  Fisher  being  lost  in  the  clouds, 
took  away  the  charm  from  Semple’s  labours.  Had  he  con- 
tinued to  see  his  guide,  he  would  have  pushed  to  the  very 
summit : but  wanting  this  spur  to  nourish  his  spirit,  his 
heart  failed,  and  he  descended  the  mountain. 

Walking  across  the  plateau,  Fisher  began  to  climb  the 
final  height.  It  was  a huge  pile  of  frosted  snow,  very  steep, 
harder  at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  At  times  it  gave  to  his 
pressure  as  if  he  were  plunging  through  a mass  of  grain ; 
and  at  others  he  was  obliged  to  drag  himself  up  by  his  crook. 
The  pole  was  of  immense  advantage  to  him.  Occasionally 
he  had  to  crawl  on  all  fours ; and  in  less  accessible  places,  to 
bite  the  acclivity  with  his  knees.  In  this  tiring  way,  he 
urged  himself  up,  foot  by  foot,  swayed  by  the  wind  as  it 
swept  in  gusts  round  the  mountain,  till  he  stood  on  that 
venerated  height  where  Koah’s  ark,  it  is  believed,  had  rested 
after  the  universal  deluge ! 

In  vain  he  waited  in  expectation  of  seeing  his  comrade. 
He  called,  but  no  answer  reached  him  from  below.  In  vain 
he  looked  round  to  discover  a prospect.  Shut  in  by  miles  of 
cloud,  resting  thickly  on  the  mountain,  there  was  nothing 
but  solitude  to  gaze  upon.  Lingering  for  some  time  on  the 
sacred  apex,  he  reflected  on  its  connexion  with  a memorable 
epoch,  and  then  busied  himself  in  examining  its  aspect  and 
characteristics. 

Narrowly  he  looked  over  the  crest,  described  by  some  to 
take  the  form  of  a triangle,  but  this  was  not  its  figure.  Per- 
haps it  may  have  been  so,  and  this  only  on  the  assumption 
that  a heavy  wind,  at  some  period,  had  blown  off  one  of  its 
corners.  Now,  its  conformation  is  a trapezium ; the  four 
sides,  like  walls,  rising  a little  above  the  general  level,  and 
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sloping  towards  tlie  centre.  By  some  travellers  this  con- 
cavity has  been  called  a crater ; but  no  stretch  of  imagination 
could  induce  Fisher  to  receive  the  delusion.  From  angle  to 
angle,  and  across,  in  various  directions,  he  walked,  finding  a 
way  for  his  foot,  though  at  every  step  he  sank  above  the 
knee  in  frozen  snow. 

Unsuccessfully,  he  sought  for  mementoes  left  by  former 
visitors.  The  sword  stuck  in  the  snow  by  major  Frazer 
could  not  be  seen,  nor  the  iron  cross  said  to  liave  been 
planted  by  the  Russian  commissioners.  With  a vague  doubt, 
he  also  looked  about  for  traces  of  the  fourth  Englishman, 
whose  fate  formed  one  of  tlie  traditions  of  the  locality ; but 
no  spectre  stalked  across  the  crest,  nor  could  a human  bone 
be  discovered  to  give  even  the  color  of  probability  to  the 
tragic  story  of  the  Georgian  Cossack.  Remains,  sword,  and 
cross,  might,  nevertheless,  have  sunk  deep  into  the  snow,  or 
been  buried  under  the  fall  of  after-storms. 

All  this  done,  Fisher  sat  down  to  a cold  collation.  Since 
he  had  commenced  the  ascent  he  had  not  taken  a bite. 
Himger  and  exertion  had  made  his  appetite  ravenous,  and  he 
devoured  his  bread  and  beef  with  a zest  that  nothing  could 
have  improved.  A loyal  subject,  he  would  like  to  have 
drank  the  Queen’s  health ; but  his  cold  tea  had  been  disposed 
of  before  he  planted  his  foot  on  the  peak. 

Rising  from  the  snow,  he  broke  his  stafif  in  two,  and  drove 
it  into  the  snow,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  trapezium, 
leaving  about  a foot  exposed.  To  the  top  of  it  he  tied  a tin 
case,  in  which  was  deposited  a record  of  the  traveller’s  who 
had  attempted  the  ascent.  As  already  shown,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  names  of  those  who  should  not  gain  the  peak  were 
to  be  erased;  but  owing  to  the  extreme  cold,  Fisher,  finding 
it  impossible  to  take  off  his  gloves,  could  not  cancel  the 
names.  The  record  thus  is  in  error.  The  honor  of  the 
achievement  belongs  alone  to  corporal  Fisher. 

Committing  himself  to  the  descent,  he  followed  the  route 
by  which  he  had  scaled  the  cone  until  he  reached  the  rocky 
region.  From  a slight  aching,  his  head,  by  degrees,  was 
shooting  witlr  torturing  pains,  and  smgular  sensations  in  his 
eyes  made  the  snow  appear  of  a greenish-blue  color.  This 
was  the  precursor  of  the  temporary  blindness  he  afterwards 
suffered.  It  would  not  do  to  dally  with  throbs  and  illusions, 
nor  would  it  suit  the  time  of  day  to  push  down  the  rock 
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over  the  same  ground  he  and  Semple  had  already  beaten. 
The  day  was  far  gone,  and  he  must  be  quick.  Between  the 
ridges  or  curves  of  the  mountain  there  were  wide  furrows 
filled  with  hardened  snow  to  the  very  base.  Satisfied  that 
it  would  bear  him  without  sinking,  he  drove  his  foot  into 
the  declivity,  and,  with  the  remaining  portion  of  his  staff  to 
steady  his  descent,  slid  with  fearful  velocity  to  the  bottom — 
undoing,  in  less  than  an  hour,  what  had  taken  him  nearly 
eight  hours  to  accomplish. 

Such  was  Fisher’s  adventure  on  Great  Ararat — a moun- 
tain which,  from  the  known  difficulties  of  its  ascent,  has 
received  the  local  designation  of  Aghri  Tagh,  or  the 
“ Painful  Mount.” 


Bearding  the  Provincial  Lion. — During  the  time 
that  the  survey  office  was  at  Wakefield,  several  of  the 
sappers,  who  carried  out  their  avocations  within  its  four 
walls,  with  pen,  brush,  and  compass,  met  some  of  their 
field-comrades — men  of  the  chain  and  staff — at  the  races. 
One  of  the  latter,  a diminutive,  turbulent  fellow,  as  acrid 
as  his  name,  not  exactly  an  adept  in  what  is  called  “the 
manly  science  of  attack  and  defence,”  contrived,  with  his 
customary  tact,  to  engage  in  a contest  with  a fellow  twice 
his  size,  and  eventually,  (his  tact  never  losing  him  for  an 
instant,)  to  be  hurried  away  from  the  theatre  of  his 
in  the  safe  keeping  of  a couple  of  courteous  men  in 

One  of  his  comrades,  who  had  known  the  young  Tartar  at 
school,  sympathising  with  his  misfortune,  resolved,  by  a 
little  stratagem,  to  effect  his  liberation,  or  submit  with  grate- 
ful meekness  to  the  consequences,  should  the  attempt  mis- 
carry. 

Accordingly,  he  went  to  the  police-office,  introduced  him- 
self to  the  chief  of  the  establishment,  and  stated,  with  cool 
effrontery,  but  oily  plausibility,  that,  as  private  Lumal, 
(shuffle  the  letters  a little,  and  the  trump’s  real  name  will 
turn  up,)  was  amenable,  for  the  irregularity  he  had  com- 
mitted, to  military  law,  he  came  to  demand  his  person,  and 
march  him  a prisoner  before  his  commanding  officer. 

Lumal’s  friend  being  a second-corporal,  and  a man  of 
imposing  respectability  and  authority,  the  young  pugilist. 
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forthwith  brought  from  his  solitude,  was  delivered  into  the 
charge  of  the  corporal,  and  the  lock-up  left  with  a spare  cell 
for  another  tenant. 

Things  went  on  smoothly  for  a few  days,  when  the  super- 
intendent of  police,  casually  meeting  the  captain  of  the 
district,  inquired,  as  was  natural,  feeling  much  interest  in 
the  disposal  of  a case  in  which  his  men  had  been  concerned, 
what  had  been  done  with  the  sapper  who  kicked  up  the  row 
at  the  races  ? The  captain,  being  ignorant  both  ol‘  the  man 
and  the  matter,  made  such  a reply,  as  convinced  the  knight 
of  the  truncheon  that  he  had  been  cleverly  taken  in. 

The  discovery  led  to  an  hnmediate  investigation ; the 
superintendent  and  some  of  his  men  being  present  to  point 
out  the  hero  of  the  trick  ; but  as  the  second-corporal  had 
effected  a few  baffling  alterations  in  his  beard  and  whiskers, 
and  was  somewliat  paler  (from  fright)  than  when  he  bowed 
to  the  superintendent  at  the  police-offlce,  that  acute  func- 
tionary, and  his  sharp-sighted  myrmidons,  confessed,  them- 
selves unable  to  identify  the  offender,  though  they  strongly 
suspected  the  pale-faced  corporal  with  the  hirsute  improve- 
ments. Had  they  been  able  to  recognize  young  Lumal’s 
schoolfellow  and  friend,  his  temerity,  assuredly,  would  have 
cost  him  his  stripes,  and  a sad  loss  of  pay.  As  it  was,  he  got 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
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In  trigonometrical  annals  Scotland  was  rendered  famous  in 
the  year  184 — , on  account  of  the  great  force  of  sappers  scat- 
tered over  its  principal  hills  to  restore  old  beacons  and  build 
new  ones.  Concerning  those  beacons  a delusion  was  abroad, 
not  altogether  confined  to  the  educated  classes.  The  notion 
was,  that  they  had  been  erected  by  travellers,  each  laboring 
up  the  mountain  with  his  “ big  stone  ” to  augment  the  cairn. 
How  far  such  a practice  may  have  prevailed  with  regard  to 
heights  easy  of  access,  to  indicate  spots  where  wayworn 
wanderers  fell  from  exhaustion  and  “ shuffled  off  the  mortal 
coil,”  it  would  be  idle  to  inquire.  This,  however,  is  certain, 
that  the  sappers,  though  hale  fellows,  with  muscles  and  strength 
like  athletes,  found  it  precious  hard  work  to  carry  themselves 
to  the  summits  of  the  Scotch  hills  without  such  ballast. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  we  must  risk  a digression  to 
record  an  episode  arising  out  of  the  same  kind  of  sendee 
which  occurred  in  another  part  of  the  country. 

That  tumuli  of  stones  and  earth  exist — mounds  marking 
the  sites  of  ancient  sepulture — is  past  question,  seeing  the 
facts  which  the  archaeological  society  are  constantly  dis- 
closing. That  many  of  them  served  also  the  purpose  of 
beacons  and  other  uses  is  equally  clear;  but  one  of  our 
people,  M‘Kinhar  by  name,  when  out  on  one  of  those  re- 
storing expeditions,  made  it  his  business,  combined  with 
his  duty,  to  seek  for  evidence  of  the  origin  and  uses  of  the 
barrows  by  personal  research. 

Success  attended  his  diligence.  Cinerary  urns  he  found 
on  the  Four  Laws,  near  Woodburn,  in  Northumberland ; and, 
when  digging  for  “ centre  stones,”  he  recovered  a small  urn 
from  the  Herefordshire  beacon  built  on  the  crown  of  one  of 
the  waving  Malvern  Hills.  Calcined  bones  were  in  all  the 
vessels. 

An  antiquary  to  whom  he  gave  the  IMalvern  urn  with 
its  human  ashes,  in  1849,  filled  a column  and  a half  of  the 
“ Worcester  Herald  ” on  the  subject.  With  an  industry  far 
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more  fertile  tlian  convincing  lie  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
remains  in  the  urn  were  those  of  no  less  a personage  than  the 
great  Caractacus ! Concerning  his  fate,  subsequent  to  his 
capture  and  liberation  by  Claudius,  history  is  silent;  but  it 
remained  for  an  inquiring  Worcestershire-man,  eighteen 
hundred  years  after  the  event,  to  throw  a dim  light  on  the 
warrior’s  resting-place. 

The  main  point  relied  on  by  the  enthusiast  in  proof  of  the 
reasonableness  of  his  view's  is,  that  the  Herefordshire  beacon, 
rising  to  an  altitude  of  1,444  feet  above  the  sea,  the  highest 
peak  in  the  dominions  of  the  chief,  naturally  suggested  itself 
to  his  people  (the  Silures)  as  the  fittest  spot  for  the  remains 
of  his  illustrious  ashes. 

M‘Kinhar,  generally  sceptic  of  accounts  given  of  remote 
events  and  customs,  was,  nevertheless,  very  mucli  disposed 
to  accept  the  speculation  of  the  Worcester  archseologist  as 
firmly  as  an  article  of  faith.  If  he  really  allowed  it  to  impose 
upon  him,  his  credulity,  under  the  circumstances,  is  very 
pardonable. 

The  idea  of  ages  collapsing  to  bring  the  old  Briton  in 
close,  but  dumb,  association  with  a sapper  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  intensely  novel.  Hot  more  novel  than  ungracious 
is  the  thought,  that  the  bones  of  that  gallant  soldier — the 
most  eminent  prince  of  his  era — should  have  been  turned 
over  w'ith  cold-hearted  curiosity  by  an  Irish  corporal,  and 
passed  into  the  possession  of  his  friend  with  the  same  rude 
unconcern  he  Avould  have  given  an  anatomist  the  skull  of  a 
dead  convict  I 

Time  plays  strange  freaks  with  its  notabilities,  mocking 
human  elevation  by  linking  it  to  humble  identities.  Carac- 
tacus and  ]\ITvinhar  in  juxtaposition  ! Can  anything  be  more 
hard — more  ruthless,  and  yet  more  ludicrous?  Why,  the  mere 
mention  of  the  names  in  one  expression,  while  it  saddens, 
almost  rends  one  with  laughter.  Still,  if  the  reasoning  of 
the  correspondent  of  the'  “ Worcester  Herald”  be  accepted, 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  ]\TKinhar  has  not  only 
recovered  the  relics  of  a noble  prince  of  the  ancient  world, 
but  is  open  to  the  dignity  of  being  named  in  the  historic  page 
by  some  future  Hume.^ 

^ Wliile  ’writing  this,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention,  that  four 
sappers,  under  an  officer  of  engineers,  directed  by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Newton, 
are  collecting  for  the  British  Museum,  the  existing  portions  of  the  tomb 
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We  sliall  now  dispose  of  the  practitioner.  The  close  of 
184 — saw  many  little  pyramids  pointing  heavenwards  from 
lofty  peaks  whereon  man  had  seldom  planted  his. foot.  This 
is  assumed  from  the  fact  that  a few  of  the  mountains,  such  as 
the  Coolin  hills  in  the  isle  of  Skye,  had  to  be  scaled  by 
clambering  up  on  all-fours — a species  of  unfascinating  recrea- 
tion not  likely  to  allure  many  travellers  to  encounter  its 
difficulties. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  parties  of  sappers  (four  in 
number,  each  in  charge  of‘  a non-commissioned  officer)  em- 
ployed on  the  beacon  service  were  in  no  pleasant  state  of 
mind,  when,  after  toiling  through  the  summer,  they  were 
called  into  camp  at  Ben  Lawers,  in  Perthshire,  for  the 
winter.  This  home — if  such  it  might  be  called — was  much 
too  elevated  and  unsheltered  to  be  comfortable.  It  was  an 
arctic  residence  without  its  extreme  bitterness.  The  Ben  was, 
and  may  be  still,  4,015  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
was  deeply  clad  in  snow;  all  its  paths  and  tracks  were 
effaced ; its  small  hollows  and  asperities  obliterated  by  drift ; 
and  the  wind,  driving  in  fierceness  round  the  mountain,  and 
skirling  over  its  crests,  made  the  air  sharp,  biting  the  faces 
of  the  men  exposed  to  its  keenness.  The  nearest  village 
to  the  mountain  was  about  seven  miles  distant.  This  was 
Killin,  from  whence  provisions  and  fuel  had  to  be  carried, 
shoulder  high,  to  subsist  and  warm  two  officers,  their  servants, 
and  about  thirty  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of 
the  corps.  To  climb  the  Lawers,  even  in  summer,  was  no 
easy  task ; but  to  ascend  it  in  winter,  knee-deep  in  snow, 
with  flakes  falling  on  you  as  large  as  sheets  of  note-paper, 
encumbered  with  greatcoats  and  a whole  round  of  utilities 
from  a box  of  lucifer-matches  to  a side  of  bacon  and  a jar 
of  spirits,  was  an  enterprise  of  labor  and  hardship  that  a 
tourist,  sinking  his  enthusiasm,  would  have  abandoned  as 
readily  as  a contest  with  a tiger. 

The  result  was,  that  the  penalties  which  attend  exposure  and 

of  Mausolus  at  Halicarnassus— a memorial,  as  tradition  states  and  modern 
belief  accredits,  of  incomparable  splendour,  built  in  honour  of  the  king 
of  Caria,  by  his  loving  queen  Artemisia.  To  be  associated  in  the  work 
of  removing  to  this  country,  one  of  the  “ seven  wonders  of  the  world,” 
is  a high  compliment  to  the  corps.  But  the  relics  of  Mausolus  do  not  seem 
to  be  forthcoming.  So  far  then,  M‘Kinhar  is  uneclipsed;  though  his 
little  morsel  of  fame  is  derived  from  no  better  som’ce  than  the  dreams  of 
an  archaeological  speculator. 
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endurance  in  sucli  weather  at  such  an  elevation  fell  upon  some 
of  the  party.  Others  “ went  sick”  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  toil 
and  the  unpleasantness  of  a tip-top  residence.  This  Avas  an 
uncomrade-like  proceeding,  more  so,  as  by  their  defection 
the  duties  of  the  few  that  held  out  were  heavily  augmented. 
Yet  it  was  tolerated.  Even  those  Avho  scorned,  by  such  ma- 
noeuvres, to  relieve  themselves  from  a moment’s  camp  fatigue, 
recoiled  from  the  thought  of  becoming  informers. 

Among  the  schemers  was  private  Spirl — well  knoAvn  in 
the  corps  for  his  daring  atheistic  opinions.  He  was  the  first 
to  show  symptoms  of  discontent,  less,  however,  from  real 
unmanliness  than  to  give  a little  extra  life  to  the  sombre 
camp  and  its  wearying  monotony.  To  take  the  accustomed 
trip  to  Killin  he  refused,  alleging,  as  his  reason,  that  he  was 
sick,  and  could  not  go  up  and  down  the  mountain  so  often. 
At  the  time  he  was  in  the  proudest  health,  Avithout  ache, 
stitch,  or  pain,  and  every  one  knew  it.  His  comrades  looked 
on  the  experiment  as  a dangerous  one,  submitting  to  bear  his 
secret  rather  than  embarrass  him  by  disclosing  it. 

According  to  rule,  Spirl  was  taken  before  the  senior  officer, 
and  the  camp-sergeant  requested  orders  for  his  disposal. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Spirl,”  said  the  officer  (the  departure  from 
the  usual  designation,  by  the  substitution  of  a non-combatant 
prefix,  boded  little  good  to  the  ailing  man),  “ so  you  are  sick, 
aye?” 

‘‘  Yes,  sir,”  muttered  Spirl. 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  you  now  T'  The  last  word  Avas 
so  impinged  it  conA^eyed  the  notion  that  the  trickster  must 
haA^e  been  before  his  officer  on  a similar  errand  at  least  fifty 
times. 

“ The  duke,  sir,”  replied  Spirl,  faintly,  to  make  the  sham 
appear  real. 

“ The  Avhat?”  asked  the  puzzled  subaltern. 

The  yuck,  sir,”  rejoined  Spirl,  dropping  his  head,  seem- 
ingly abashed  at  using  the  word.  ' 

“ What  is  the  man  saying  ? I know  of  no  such  ailment. 
What  is  the  yuck  ?” 

The  fiddle,  sir,”  answered  Spirl,  in  a despairing  tone,  as 
if  nothing  but  compulsion  could  have  induced  him  to  utter 
the  name. 

But  the  officer  was  still  more  mystified. 

“ What  does  he  mean,  sergeant  ?”  cried  he,  addressing 
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the  Don-commissioned  officer  who  accompanied  the  sick 
man. 

“ Irritation  of  the  skin.”  The  sergeant  was  one  of  those 
men  who  thought  it  an  immorality  to  mention  the  name  of  a 
detestable  disease.  He  was  proverbially  delicate  both  in 
sentiment  and  expression. 

“ Of  what  kind  is  it?” 

“ Psora  cutis — so  called  in  doctors^  Latin.” 

“ What  is  it  in  English?” 

Thus  pressed,  and  by  authority,  too,  he  could  not  escape 
from  the  corner  into  which  he  was  driven. 

“ The  itch,”  whispered  the  sergeant. 

“ Oh!  the  itch!”  exclaimed  the  subaltern,  whose  sensi- 
bilities, contrary  to  the  sergeant’s  fears,  were  unaffected  by 
the  revelation ; “ very  good.  Why  did  you  not  say  so,  in- 
stead of  beating  about  the  bush  in  that  mock-modest  way  ?” 

Both  Spirl  and  the  sergeant  were  silent. 

Taking  pen  in  hand,  the  lieutenant  scribbled  a letter  to 

the  medical  practitioner  at , and  despatched  the  infected 

subject  to  deliver  it  himself. 

Judging  from  a sinister  flash  in  the  officer’s  generally  quiet 
eye  that  its  contents  not  only  gave  an  unfavorable  account 
of  the  bearer’s  habits,  but  hinted  a very  broad  suspicion  that 
he  was  feigning  disease  to  sliirk  the  labors  of  the  camp,  Spirl 
set  out  on  his  journey  rather  disconcerted.  Picking  his 
way  down  the  hill,  sometimes  sinking  to  the  waist  in  pits  of 
snow,  his  cogitations  were  to  the  effect  that  it  would  “go 
hard  ” with  kirn  if  the  doctor  should  agree  in  opinion  with 
the  lieutenant.  It  was,  however,  Spirl’s  good  luck  to  have 
been  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bells,  and  to  have  learned 
in  that  lively  district  a large  share  of  the  low  cunning  for 
which  its  purlieus  are  celebrated.  As  he  wended  on  he 
became  less  oppressed  with  misgivings,  for,  deriving  the  as- 
surance, from  a rather  varied  experience,  that  genius  seeks  no 
particular  atmosphere  in  which  to  blaze,  nor  selects  position 
for  its  brilliant  exercise,  he  felt  satisfied  that  his  Bow-bells’ 
education  would  enable  him  to  outmatch  the  professional 
acuteness  of  the  Scot,  though  he  were  a little  bit  extra-north 
of  the  Tweed. 

Arrived  at  the  inn,  Spirl  ordered  a gill  of  brandy  and  a 
blazing  fire  in  a private  room.  His  wishes  being  attended 
to,  he  locked  the  door,  and  denuding  himself  of  his  attire. 
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half-toasted  himself  without,  while  the  contents  of  the  gill 
lircd  his  blood  within.  He  then  commencLd  the  attrition 
operation,  roughing  up  the  flesh  and  raising  efflorescences  all 
over  his  body,  particularly  in  the  joints  and  other  parts  of  his 
organization,  where  the  practitioner  was  likely  to  look  for 
evidences  of  the  complaint.  So  eflectually  did  he  torture 
himself,  that  watery  pustules  stood  up  in  angry  groups 
between  his  fingers,  ready,  if  touched  by  the  doctor,  to  spurt 
their  fullness  into  his  inquiring  face. 

Rapidly  re-dressing  himself,  he  ran  to  the  practitioner  in  a 
state  of  aggravated  inflammation  and  pimple. 

On  reading  the  note  the  practitioner  turned  an  arch  eye 
and  a disturbed  set  of  features  on  Spirl,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“ So,  you  intend  to  impose  on  the  service  ? That  may  be 
possible,  but  you  shall  not  impose  on  me.” 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  you  ?”  asked  the  surgeon, 
roughly. 

“ I believe  it  to  be  the  itch  I’ve  got,  sir,”  replied  Spirl, 
presenting  his  hands  for  inspection,  thinking  that  a mere 
survey  of  them  would  be  enough  to  convince  him  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  statement. 

“ Ho,  no,”  he  shouted,  with  querulous  incivility.  “ You 
must  strip,  sir.  I want  to  see  beneath  the  surface.” 

It  was  obvious,  from  this  demand,  tliat  the  note  had  put 
him  on  his  guard.  Spirl,  however,  shuffled  off  his  clothes 
with  perfect  composure,  and  stepped  meekly  from  among 
the  heap  at  his  feet  to  do  the  surgeon’s  bidding. 

“ Good  heavens  1”  exclaimed  Mr.  Esculapius  Colquhalzie, 
examining  the  patient  by  sight,  for  he  dare  not  touch  him. 
“ Indeed,  you  have  got  it  smartly.  Where  did  you  catch  it  ? 
In  camp — on  the  mountains  ? Hever,  in  my  rather  exten- 
sive practice,  have  I seen  such  a skin !” 

“ It’s  red  enough,”  interposed  Spirl,  inclined  to  be  jocose. 

“ The  disease  is  very  decided.” 

“ I’ve  been  scratching  myself  for  the  last  half-hour,”  ven- 
tured Spirl,  to  see  how  far  it  was  possible  to  impose  a pro- 
voked eruption  for  a genuine  ailment  on  the  surgeon’s 
professional  experience. 

‘‘  It’s  a wonder  you  didn’t  tear  the  flesh  off*  your  bones. 
Dress  yourself,”  growled  the  practitioner,  with  grim  austerity, 
“ and  walk  out  of  this  as  quickly  as  you  can.” 

Spirl,  too  well  pleased  at  his  success  to  feel  annoyed  at  the 
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brusquencss  cf  his  medical  adviser,  threw  himself  into  his 
costume  with  a celerity  almost  magical.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Escidapius  Colquhalzic  nervously  loaded  his  pipe,  and  puffed 
away  most  ardently,  not  only  to  fumigate  the  room,  but  to 
neutralize  the  taint  which  the  presence  of  a virulent  case  of 
psora  was  likely  to  engender  in  his  establishment.  When 
dressed,  Spirl  bowed  politely,  more  through  impudence  than 
courtesy,  and  smiled  himself*  out  of  the  surgery,  followed  by 
the  practitioner,  who,  with  a strong-handed  push,  slammed 
the  door  after  him. 

Whether  Spirl  was  subjected  to  the  very  agreeable  process 
of  lying  in  oily  blankets,  of  plastering  himself  with  dis- 
gusting unguents,  of  swallowing  pills  as  large  as  cricket- 
balls  (the  usual  size  in  Scotland,  so  Spirl  declared),  and 
pampering  a healthy  appetite  with  brimstone-gruel  and  coarse 
diet,  is  not  stated.  That  he  was  relieved  from  the  hard  and 
unvarying  occupation  of  the  camp  on  Ben  Lawers  by  a 

sojourn  at or  somewhere  else  is  tolerably  certain.  This 

was  all  he  labored  for.  It  was  a triumph,  unquestionably, 
inasmuch  as,  had  it  failed,  the  stern  consequences  of  detec- 
tion would  have  taken  the  boast  out  of  him  and  turned  the 
laugh  of  his  comrades  against  him.  The  laugh,  however, 
was  on  his  side.  Of  his  success  he  crowed  with  no  measured 
humour,  especially  at  the  faulty  discrimination  of*  the  prac- 
titioner, which  surprised  him  not  a little. 

As  “ the  fiddle  ” of  which  he  had  complained  was  a disease 
identified  with  the  country ; even  fixed  by  an  adjective  to 
render  its  origin  indisputable  (like  the  kale  and  thistle — 
indigenes  of  Scotland  which  no  one  in  his  senses  ever  thinks 
of  doubting)  ; and  as,  therefore,  it  must  have  been  constantly 
treated  by  Mr.  Esculapius  Colquhalzie  in  his  “ rather  exten- 
sive practice,”  it  was  remarkable  that  his  sagacity  should 
have  been  overreached  by  a trumped-up  substitute  for  the 
hoyidfide  eruption. 

But  Spirl  always  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that  the  law 
of  nature,  unless  it  went  out  of  its  way  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
diency, could  never  allow  a Colquhalzie  to  get  over  a 
cockney. 
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LETITIA  GLADELL. 

Ix  1841,  Cheetham  Gladell  was  ordered  to  a foreign  station. 
Directions  for  sailing  being  bourly  expected,  lie  could  not 
obtain  permission  to  visit  his  kindred  at  Stockport,  where  he 
would  like  to  have  parted  with  them  in  solemn  alFection. 
Eeasonably  anxious,  he  expected  that  his  father  and  brother, 
at  least,  would  strain  a point  to  tender  him  their  adieus ; but 
the  old  man,  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  linked  indis- 
solubly to  the  intercourse  of  fashionable  men,  devoted,  like 
himself,  to  the  folly  of  excess,  declined  to  go  to  Woolwich. 
In  this  conclusion  he  was  encouraged  by  the  heartless  advice 
of  a second  wife,  not  remarkably  attached  to  the  offspring  of 
her  predecessor.  Is  or  could  the  brother  go,  for  absorbed  as 
he  was  in  the  industry  of  a thriving  business,  he  could  not 
abstract  himself  from  its  interests. 

There  was  one  in  the  family,  too  young  to  take  a leading 
part  in  the  domestic  disquisitions,  who  had  heard  the  decision 
with  sorrow.  A pretty  woman  she  was,  with  gleaming  black 
eyes,  and  dark  flowing  hair.  In  figure  she  was  slim  and 
graceful.  Freshened  by  tints  as  delicate  as  those  which 
give  the  peach  its  beauty,  her  countenance  was  mildly 
animated,  beariug  traces  of  sympathy,  reserve,  and  cultiva- 
tion, that  enhanced  her  loveliness  to  the  exaltation  of  some- 
thing heavenly.  Imaginative,  and  full  of  warm  sentiment 
and  feeling,  her  mind  was  the  arena  of  fancies  and  romantic 
predilections — prompted  less  by  the  reading  of  fiction  than 
natural  impulses.  Still,  the  recent  perusal  of  that  excellent 
narrative,  “The  Exiles  of  Siberia,”  had  some  influence  in 
giving  a definite  form  to  her  preternatural  longings  for 
adventure. 

Here  was  ample  occasion  for  submitting  to  her  bias. 
Hitherto  she  had  lived  in  a realm  of  dreams,  but  she  would 
dream  no  longer.  Of  phantasms  she  had  had  enough.  How 
she  willed  to  deal  only  with  realities,  whatever  might  be 
their  issue.  On  the  eve  of  sailing  for  a distant  station 
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— perhaps  to  fight  in  Syria,  perhaps  to  accompany  an 
exploring  expedition  to  tlie  Niger — her  brother  was  virtually 
abandoned  by  the  family ; but  she  was  determined,  if  within 
the  compass  of  feminine  ability,  to  soften  its  bitterness. 

How  was  it  to  be  accomplished  ? 

She  would  go,  and  embrace  him  herself. 

Brave  girl ! Little  did  she  anticipate  the  fatigues  she 
would  have  to  undergo  to  effect  her  purpose.  As  her 
father’s  consent  to  the  journey  was  beyond  the  region  of 
hope,  she  resolved  to  enter  upon  it  without  assistance  or 
sanction;  not  doubting,  if  spirit  and  ardour  had  anything  to 
do  in  sustaining  her,  she  would  prove  to  her  brother  the 
strength  of  a sister’s  love,  before  he  quitted — perhaps  for 
ever — the  shores  of  his  home. 

A bold  resolve  it  was,  fraught  with  risks  to  virtue  and 
life.  But  was  not  Elizabeth’s  venture  more  so  ? Such  was 
her  cardinal  question,  answered  satisfactorily  by  herself.  She 
had  studied  the  heroine’s  character  well.  Her  constancy 
and  privations,  her  hopes  and  apprehensions,  her  deportment, 
patience,  and  perseverance,  through  crushing  trials,  were  so 
many  sweet  pictures  of  a sublime  career,  that  Letitia  felt  as  if 
brought  into  the  world  to  reproduce  them.  No  wonder  that 
this  pleasing  hallucination  should  invest  her  with  the  notion 
that  she  Avas  another  Elizabeth,  only  less  in  intrepidity, 
daring,  and  endurance,  but  equal  in  constancy  and  affection. 
With  a proper  motive,  too,  for  her  conduct,  she  believed  her 
honor  would  be  shielded  from  insult  and  peril,  as  by  an 
asgis ; and,  in  OA'^ercoming  her  trials,  would,  like  her  pro- 
totype, be  rewarded  with  success,  and  years  of  after  consola- 
tion. 

Allured  by  these  girlish  fancies,  Letitia  tremblingly 
passed,  in  the  darkness  of  the  morning,  from  beneath  the 
roof  of  her  childhood.  Not  to  excite  curiosity,  she  dressed 
herself  in  a plain  dark  gown  and  shawl,  and  a black  beaver 
bonnet,  trimmed  with  crimson  drops  and  tassels.  In  her 
reticule  she  carried  a few  indispensable  articles ; and  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  journey,  stowed  away  in  one  of  its 
corners  the  small  sum  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  ! List- 
less to  all  that  concerned  her  personal  comfort,  she  never 
suffered  herself  to  be  drawn  into  moody  calculations  of  the 
probable  expenses  of  her  mission ; and  so,  giving  way  to  the 
conceptions  with  which  her  mind  was  so  prone  to  glitter,  she 
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ennobled  the  single  half-crown  into  the  financial  importance 
of  a little  fortune. 

February  was  the  month  in  which  she  began  the  journey. 
A cold  month  it  was,  with  freezing  winds  blowing,  and  deep 
snow  on  the  ground.  Trees  and  hedges  were  laden  with  it ; 
heaps  were  formed  in  bends  and  shoulders  of  the  road,  and 
the  pathways  were  clogged  in  situations  where  breaks 
and  hollows  encouraged  the  accumulation  of  drift.  Dis- 
heartening as  was  the  prospect,  the  young  girl  flinched  not ; 
but  as  soon  as  she  had  subdued  the  emotions  which  had 
almost  oYerpowered  her  at  starting,  she  bore  meekly  on, 
acquiring  confidence  as  the  distance  between  her  and  her 
father’s  house  w^as  widening  the  separation,  and  rendering 
pursuit  less  probable. 

Through  Bakewell  she  passed  to  Belper,  and  on  to  Derby. 
Elastic  and  unvacillating,  she  trudged  from  road  to  road, 
through  suburb  and  village,  and  from  town  to  town,  without 
particular  interruption  or  annoyance.  Unconscious  of  any 
reason  for  fear,  she  was  calm.  Frequently  she  met  fierce- 
looking  fellows,  grim  with  dirt  and  travel,  and  strong  for 
violence  and  atrocity ; but,  however  much  she  may  have 
quailed  before  such  suspicious  aspects,  she  never  was  troubled 
by  worse  than  an  uncouth  salutation,  or  a rough  entreaty  for 
what  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  bestow. 

Leicester  was  her  next  resting-place,  where,  fortunately, 
Sunday  intervened  to  offer  her  an  unbroken  day  of  repose. 
Much  she  needed  it.  Yet  it  was  her  joy,  wearied  as  she 
was,  to  attend  the  parish  church;  and  never  did  she  feel  its 
sacred  serAuces  so  solemn  and  refreshing.  Grateful  for  the 
relief  it  afforded  her,  she  left  the  house  of  prayer  more  than 
ever  depending  for  succour  on  that  unseen  hand  which,  so 
far,  had  upheld  her  strength,  and  saved  her  from  mischance 
and  peril. 

Late  in  the  following  eA^eninsf  she  was  at  Market  Har- 
borough.  For  the  last  two  or  three  marches,  her  track  lay 
through  wild  stretches  of  country,  picturesque  enough  to 
a mind  undisturbed  by  the  pressure  of  fatigue.  To  Letitia, 
though  free  from  any  taint  of  depression,  it  was  a dismal 
landscape,  frowning  on  innocence  as  sourly  and  unsocially  as 
winter  could  make  it.  "Where  the  snow  had  newly  fallen, 
hers  was  the  first  foot  in  the  early  morning  to  leaA’-e  its 
slender  print.  At  times  there  was  heavy  rain,  drenching 
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her  as  she  waded,  ankle-deep,  through  thaw  and  mud. 
Frosts  occurring,  dried  the  pools  into  ice,  and  glazed  the 
footways.  There  were  biting  winds,  too,  to  augment  the 
variety  of  elemental  mischiefs,  that  drew  the  blood  hot  to 
her  face,  taking  it  from  the  heart,  where  most  she  wanted  it, 
and  chilled  her  to  the  soul.  These,  however,  were  small 
trials,  compared  with  others  that  she  suffered.  Her  thin 
shoes  had  collapsed  at  the  heel,  shunting  her  cold  feet, 
pace  after  pace,  as  she  toiled  over  the  slippery  paths. 
I'hough  sympathy  was  aroused,  in  gracious  ways,  to  do 
her  service,  nevertheless  she  journeyed,  day  after  day,  from 
dawn  to  darkness,  living  on  the  morsel  with  which  she  had 
sparingly  broken  her  fast.  Hot  long  was  it  before  she 
learned  the  true  value  of  her  half-crown.  Procuring  shelter, 
night  after  night,  sensibly  diminished  her  limited  means. 
Too  modest  to  ask,  she  never  hinted  to  any  one  that  she 
hungered ; and  if  she  failed  of  entertainment  at  her  halting- 
places,  she  either  went  without,  or  doled  out  her  pennies  on 
the  barest  necessities.  Hardships  like  these  she  anticipated. 
Privation  she  had  never  known  before,  but  she  would 
humbly  bear  it  now.  Winter  she  had  mastered  at  home, 
and  would  master  it  proudly  abroad.  It  was  only  severe, 
because  she  had  no  friends  to  help  her  on  the  journey  by 
social  intercourse  and  attention.  Thus  lightly  viewing  her 
triaks,  she  braved  all,  with  a cheerfulness  the  more  remark- 
able because  of  her  unripe  years,  and  the  tenuity  of  her 
fabric. 

How  well  she  had  travelled,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  next  night  she  was  at  Horthampton.  A widow,  gentle 
and  kind,  blessed  with  three  prepossessing  daughters,  gave 
her  bed  and  board.  Thinking  she  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin, 
the  family  oppressed  her  with  advice ; but  her  artless  story 
soon  dispersed  suspicion.  Coming  from  Stockport,  where 
one  of  the  maidens  had  her  hopes  centred,  was  regarded  as  a 
singular  coincidence;  the  more  so,  as  Letitia  knew  the 
prized  object  of  her  selection.  Eelating  the  salient  points 
of  his  history,  she  told  of  his  diligence,  his  respectability,  and 
isolation  from  feminine  attachments  and  preferences.  To 
the  betrothed,  the  intelligence  was  as  grateful  as  if  she  were 
personally  cognizant  of  his  excellencies.  Her  heart  leaped, 
as  she  gathered,  from  these  phases  of  his  conduct,  reasons  for 
unwavering  reliance  on  his  fidelity  and  love.  The  knowledge 
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thus  unexpectedly  acquired,  dissipating  the  restraints  and 
formalities  which  separate  strangers,  Letitia  became  every- 
thing to  the  family.  This  amiability  of  theirs  was  as  much 
the  result  of  Letitia’s  personal  graces  as  the  adventitious 
circumstance  which  was  the  apparent  cause.  Though  inob- 
trusive,  her  comeliness  was  moving.  The  sisters  spoke  of  it 
with  envious,  but  laudatory  appreciation.  Sweetly  pretty 
themselves,  it  was  a sacrifice  to  make  the  acknowledgment ; 
for  beauty,  jealous  of  itself,  seldom  has  the  candour  to  praise 
a compeer,  or  make  concessions  to  a rival.  In  a word,  the 
young  adventuress  was  at  home ; the  sisters  endeavoured  to 
make  her  feel  so.  With  civilities  they  burdened  her ; sug- 
gested wants  she  had  too  much  humility  to  feel,  and  ad- 
ministered to  her  comfort,  as  if  she  had  been  a pet  sister, 
newly  returned  from  a long  absence. 

Early  the  following  morning  slie  was  astir,  and  taking  an 
aflTectionate  farewell  of  the  widow  and  her  daughters,  bent 
her  steps  to  Newport  Pagnell.  Arriving  there,  she  rested  at 
an  inn,  kept  by  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  who  treated  her 
with  hospitality. 

From  this  she  took  the  road  to  Dunstable,  starting  before 
the  publican  had  risen.  A few  miles  she  had  travelled, 
when,  to  her  surprise,  he  overtook  her.  As  it  should  be,  the 
meeting  was  kind  on  his  part,  grateful  on  hers. 

‘^God  speed  you!”  simpered  the  old  man  in  tones  that 
expressed  his  sympathy.  “ Be  circumspect,  Letitia,  and  all 
Avill  go  well.  When  you  arrive  at  Dunstable,  you  may  want 
something  to  refresh  you.  Here,  take  this.”  And  he  slipped 
a proof  of  his  consideration  into  her  hand. 

It  was  much  desired.  Her  last  penny  had  been  expended. 

Great  must  have  been  Letitia’s  fortitude  to  throw  herself, 
with  less  than  a mendicant’s  resource,  upon  the  certainties  of 
hunger.  From  every  passer-by  the  beggar  could  ply  his 
vocation  with  audacious  importunity.  He  could  submit  to 
rebuke,  bear  inquisitive  insolence,  and  smile  and  bend  with 
hypocritical  humility  at  a frown,  if  accompanied  by  even 
a begrudged  and  minimum  gift.  But  Letitia  could  not  do 
this.  Penury  did  not  lessen  her  self-respect.  Pride  she 
cherished  as  a grace  ; it  clung  to  her  like  an  endowment ; 
and  she  more  than  ever  placed  her  trust  in  the  beneficence 
of  Providence,  not  doubting,  if  ordinary  discrimination  failed 
to  recoo-nize  her  distress,  and  the  natural  channels  of  relief 
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were  dried  up,  her  indigence  would  at  least  receive  a raven’s 
attention.  The  landlord’s  donation  was  significant,  proving 
to  Letitia,  the  virtue  of  reliance  m the  all- wise  care  of  Omni- 
potence. 

Throwing  back  her  locks,  which  the  wind  had  blown  in 
disorder  over  her  face,  a tearful  eye  and  a twittering  lip 
were  revealed.  She  could  scarcely  speak ; but  partially 
gaining  the  mastery  over  her  emotions,  she  sobbed  her 
thanks  ; and  yielding  her  hand  to  the  old  man’s  hearty  pres- 
sure, each  said,  “ Good-bye  !”  and  parted. 

The  old  man’s  anxiety  and  thoughtfulness  touched 
Letitia’s  susceptibilities  deeply.  Had  he  saved  her  from  a 
ruffian’s  violence,  she  could  not  have  been  more  afiTected, 
The  recollection  of  his  kindness  abided  with  her,  chasing 
away  intruding  cares,  and  consoling  her,  as,  passing  mile- 
stone after  milestone,  she  trailed,  with  a hanging  step,  weary 
and  wet,  into  Dunstable. 

From  this  stage  in  her  pilgrimage  she  pushed  on  to  St. 
xAlbans.  A bitter  day  it  was  of  alternate  rain  and  snow, 
with  the  cruel  adjunct  of  a driving  wind,  blowing  the  cold 
drops  and  melting  flakes  into  her  face.  In  its  fuiy  it  caught 
her  clothes,  considerably  retarding  her  progress.  Still  she 
pushed  on,  forcing  herself,  as  it  were,  on,  gust  after  gust,  till 
she  reached  the  town.  With  her  usual  good  fortune,  a widow 
befriended  her,  gave  her  the  warmest  berth  by  the  Are,  a 
good  supper,  a place  in  her  bed,  and  otherwise  attended  her 
with  the  pity  and  afifection  of  a mother. 

As  soon  as  a streak  of  light  was  in  the  clouds,  she  bade 
adieu,  next  morning,  to  the  widow,  intending,  before  night- 
fall, to  complete  the  journey.  Thirty-three  miles,  for  a 
young  creature,  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  frail  as  a 
poppy  stem,  was  a heavy  task  for  even  a robust  man.  Though 
lame  and  weak,  she  stepped  out  nobly.  Faint  she  often  was, 
but  an  occasional  rest  on  a milestone  gave  a little  accession 
to  her  strength,  and  she  moved  on  again. 

In  this  way  she  reached  London.  It  was  a struggle  to 
pass  through  its  dense  thoroughfares.  What  with  its  gaieties, 
its  gorgeousness,  and  her  own  exquisite  fatigue,  she  felt 
disposed  to  linger.  It  was  a pleasing  temptation  ; but  better 
thoughts  coming  to  her  aid,  the  notion  was  relinquished,  and 
she  journeyed  on  till  she  had  passed  beyond  its  hamlets  into 
the  dreary  open  road  again. 
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With  no  external  allurement  to  captivate  her  faculties,  lier 
mind  now  was  wholly  usurped  by  her  sufferings.  The 
physical  distress  of  a worn  frame  told  how  great  had  been 
her  exertions.  Backing  pains  shooting  through  her  limbs, 
seemed  to  tear  fibre  from  fibre,  and  to  snap  bone  and  tendon. 
Her  broken-down  shoes,  serving  merely  for  slippers,  had 
formed  sores  on  her  feet,  and  scraped  the  skin  from  her  lieels. 
Yet  did  her  heart  not  sink.  Above  her  toils,  her  exposure, 
and  her  hunger,  was  a serene,  but  quencliless  wdll,  which 
bore  her  on  wonderfully.  Three  miles  an  hour  was  the 
measure  of  her  progress ; and  at  last,  when  the  evening  was 
fully  advanced,  her  young  heart,  full  of  devotion  and  hope, 
felt  a strange  kindling  of  joy,  when  her  blistered  feet  and 
lagging  limbs  placed  her  within  the  walls  of  her  brother’s 
soldierly  home. 

She  had  now  accomplished  a journey  of  little  less  than  two 
hundred  miles,  spread  over  twelve  days,  protected  by  no 
visible  arm,  or  gladdened  by  one  solitary  ray  from  the  sun. 
Dark  clouds  hung  over  her  ; the  roads  were  dismal  with  the 
worst  features  of  winter ; the  heaths  were  bleak  ; the  woods 
black  with  denseness  and  danger ; and  the  shrieking  wind 
bufifeted  and  swayed  her  slim  body  like  a reed.  With  the 
humour  of  the  weather,  her  miseries  varied.  Snow  to-day 
w^ould  settle  on  her — rain  the  next,  drench  her.  Then 
wmuld  occur  an  interval  of  hail,  a period  of  misle,  another  of 
fog,  and  anon  a season  of  frost,  m different  degrees  of 
intensity ; but  never  a beam  of  brightness,  nor  a single  blue 
cloud,  to  make  a chasm  in  the  gloom. 


n* 

Knocking  at  the  door  of  the  reading-room,  Letitia  was 
admitted.  Corporal  Burley  was  the  only  sapper  present  at 
the  time.  Struck  by  her  beauty  and  weariness,  he  instantly 
arose.  YTiile  questioning  her,  corporal  Beaumont,  a non- 
commissioned officer  of  influence  and  position  among  his 
comrades,  entered,  to  whom  Burley  introduced  the  stranger. 

Can  I be  of  any  service  to  you  ?”  said  Beaumont.  ‘‘  You 
seem  to  be  much  fatigued.  Pray,  accept  a seat  at  the  fire. 
Come,  Burley,  bestir  yourself,  and  hand  her  a chair.” 

Burley  bringing  one,  placed  it  conveniently  near  to  the 
fire,  and  courteously  bending,  motioned  Letitia  to  occupy  it. 
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“ Thank  you,  sir,”  said  she,  meekly,  seating  herself  with 
dilTiculty. 

“ You  seem  to  have  walked  a considerable  distance  to- 
day ?”  said  Beaumont. 

“ Thirty -three  miles.  It  has  made  me  very  tired.  In- 
deed, sir,  I’ve  travelled  all  the  way  from  Stockport,  in 
Cheshire.” 

“Incredible!  From  Stockport,  did  you  say?”  asked 
Beaumont,  gazing  at  the  young  traveller  with  as  much  in- 
terest as  astonishment. 

“ Yes,  sir;  and  I found  it  a very  hard  journey.” 

Traces  of  care  on  her  face,  the  faintness  of  her  voice,  the 
restlessness  with  which  she  moved  from  side  to  side  to  court 
ease,  all  unmasked  a state  of  pain  and  weakness 'that  only 
wanted  two  or  three  infinitesimal  atoms  to  render  extreme. 

“ I’m  sure  you  did,  poor  girl,”  said  Beaumont,  sadly.  “ It 
was  cruel  to  send  you  such  a distance  in  this  frightful 
weather.  Toils  such  as  you  must  have  undergone,  would  , 
have  exhausted  the  energies  of  a Cornish  miner.  One  may 
figure  to  himself  the  difficulties  and  hardships  you  have  had 
to  contend  with,  but  never  realize,  even  in  fancy,  what  must 
have  been  your  anguish  at  being  inhumanly  turned  adrift  on 
the  world,  without  protection,  perhaps.” 

“No  one  is  to  blame  for  my  venture — ” 

“ Venture  1”  interrupted  Beaumont.  “ How  could  you  go 
alone,  violating  the  principles  which  keep  us  all  in  our  places? 
The  exigency  which  forced  you  to  so  wild  a step,  must  have 
been  very  exacting.” 

“ It  was.  How  I brought  myself  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney, I cannot  tell.  From  home  I started  without  the  know- 
ledge of  my  parents.  The  impression  of  duty  was  on  my 
mind,  and  it  drove  me  out,  not  against  my  will,  for  the  sug- 
gestion had  no  sooner  presented  itself  than  my  resolution  was 
taken.” 

“ Then  you  really  have  absconded,  and  left  those  who  are 
dear  to  you  wondering  and  sorrowing  for  your  unexplained 
absence  ?” 

“ I fear  I must  say  so.” 

“ That’s  a grave  confession.  ’Tis  frank  of  you  to  make 
it ; but  no  earthly  circumstance  ought  to  have  moved  you  to 
so  rash  an  enterprise.  This,  however,  is  no  time  for  admoni- 
tion. It’s  done,  and  cannot  be  undone;  but  if  you  can 
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assure  me  you  have  gone  through  the  trial  as  irreproachably 
as  I make  no  question  you  have,  you  shall  not  be  abandoned. 
To  feel  approbation  in  one’s  honor,  is  one  of  the  sweets  of 
life.” 

“ ^ly  conscience  does  not  upbraid  me  for  the  commission 
of  any  impropriety.  Hiunan  weakness,  certainly,  led  me 
astray ; but  I had  a dear  object  in  view ; and  that  I steadily 
followed,  guided,  and  protected  by  a gracious  Providence, 
that  never  left  me  unsuccoured.” 

“ May  I ask  what  that  object  was?” 

“ My  brother.” 

“ Is  he  in  the  sappers?” 

“ When  last  Ave  heard  from  him,  he  was.  His  name  is 
Cheetham*  Gladell.” 

“ Cheetham  Gladell  I I know  him  Avell.  There’s  his 
portrait,”  said  Beaumont,  pointing  to  a profile  of  a full-length 
figure  in  a maple  frame  on  the  wall.  “ It  was  drawn  to 
preserve  a representation  of  the  uniform  of  the  corps  ; but  I 
regret  to  say,  that  is  all  you  are  likely  to  see  of  him,  for  he 
embarked  for  Bermuda  three  days  ago  !” 

“ Three  days  ago ! I hope,”  she  added,  with  a touching 
smile,  “ you  do  but  jest.” 

“ No,  in  truth.  Unwelcome  as  the  intelligence  is,  I grieve 
to  afB.rm  it.” 

She  bowed  her  head  and  was  silent.  There  was  a gush  of 
tears  and  a rending  of  the  heart.  Expectation  with  her  was 
almost  certainty.  It  took  a steady,  joyous  flight,  never 
dreaming  of  contingency.  On  and  upward  it  soared,  till, 
with  exhausted  wing,  it  ceased  to  flutter,  and  dropped  sud- 
denly from  its  height  into  irremediable  disappointment. 

“ After  all  my  exertions,”  said  she,  amid  sobs ; “ after  all 
my  fatigues,  I had  fondly  hoped  to  see  him  before  he  sailed. 
He  was  a loving  and  an  attached  brother,  and  I loved  him. 
Neglected  at  home,  he  never  let  this  interfere  Avith  his 
remembrance  of  me,  and  I could  not  but  remember  him. 
Had  I been  as  pressing  as  I was  earnest,  made  longer  marches 
and  fewer  rests,  and  appreciated  time  better  than  I appear  to 
have  done,  I might  have  been  present  to  return  his  smile  and 
the  waive  of  his  hand  ; but  — it  was  not  to  be ! God  knoAVS 
best  how  to  deal  with  us.”  And  she  kissed  the  ideal  AA^hich 
had  been  brought  to  her  by  corporal  Beaumont,  as  if  it  had 
been  in  reality  her  brother. 
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Tears  again  crowded  in  her  eyes,  falling  in  the  fulness  of 
despair,  as,  returning  the  portrait,  it  was  suspended  against 
the  wall. 

Tlie  corporal  pitied  her.  A father  himself,  he  knew  how 
to  condole  with  her.  She  heard  liim  gratefully  ; and,  re- 
signing herself  to  an  irrevocable  necessity,  dried  her  eyes, 
stayed  her  grief,  and  bent  her  will  to  the  suppression  of  those 
secret  actions,  which,  springing  from  a sensitive  heart,  were 
still  ready  to  throw  her  into  paroxysms  of  anguish. 

“ Kow  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  restore  your  brother,” 
said  Beaumont,  deferentially,  “ let  us,  if  you  feel  disposed, 
allude  to  other  matters,  no  less  important.  What  means 
have  you  for  returning  home  ? This  is  a delicate  question, 
but  I am  sure  you  will  excuse  it.” 

“ Thank  you  for  deeming  me  worthy  of  such  attention. 
For  days  past  I have  lived  by  accidental  charity,  sometimes 
sparingly  given — at  other  times,  generously.  How  to  get 
home  I know  not.  In  my  helplessness,  I could  not  bear  up 
against  the  trials  and  hazards  of  such  another  venture.  To 
this  place  I walked,  lured  by  an  object ; but  the  same  incen- 
tive does  not  now  exist  to  bear  me  home.  This  makes  a 
difference.  Suffering  was  bearable  in  the  one  case ; in  the 
other,  I do  not  think  it  practicable,  for  I have  neither  spirit 
nor  strength  to  undertake  a second  jouraey.” 

“ And  you  shall  not,”  said  Beaumont,  firmly.  “ Some- 
thing shall  be  done  for  you.  ^Miat  do  you  say,  Burley  ? 
Will  you  take  her  home,  and  treat  her  as  your  own  for  a few 
days  ? I will  be  responsible  for  her  keep ; and  if  compensa- 
tion is  wanted,  you  shall  have  it.” 

‘‘  I must  first  consult  Mrs.  Burley.  She  might  not 
exactly  like  the  introduction  of  a stranger,  without  my 
breaking  the  ice  beforehand.  Besides,  I am  on  duty,  and 
cannot  go  to  prepare  the  way.” 

“ If  she  consents,  will  you  agree  ? 

- Gladly.” 

“Very  well,  then — I’ll  see  to  that.” 

Inviting  her  arm,  Beaumont  helped  the  limping  girl  to  her 
feet,  and  taking  her  to  his  own  home,  sat  her  down  to  tea, 
with  his  young  wife,  who,  to  personal  charms,  added  a stock 
of  liveliness,  which  was  not  without  advantage  in  relieving 
Letitia  of  some  of  the  sadness  that  oppressed  her.  Romantic 
herself,  she  was  vastly  interested  in  the  traveller’s  adven- 
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tures ; and  lier  sympathies,  deepening  as  the  poor  girl  con- 
tinued the  relation  of  her  trials,  were  practically  exemplified 
by  the  provision,  for  her  use,  of  many  comforts.  Sufficient 
time  having  been  spent  in  refreshment  and  rest,  Beaumont 
escorted  Letitia  to  the  cozy  apartment  of  Mrs.  Burley,  wlio, 
with  electrical  readiness,  undertook  the  charge  of  the  adven- 
turess, receiving  her  with  the  geniality  of  an  old  friend. 

A glimpse  at  Mrs.  Burley  may  be  permitted.  She  was 
a busy,  out-spoken  woman,  with  gaudy  tastes,  but  rare  good- 
nature. On  a pinch,  when  her  manners  required  furbishing, 
she  could  polish  them  into  politeness,  and  fashion  her  dis- 
course, in  some  respect,  to  suit  the  moral  gentleness  of  such 
of  her  visitors  as  possessed  the  elevation.  This  change  in 
her  conduct,  was  not  effected  without  sacrifice.  It  con- 
fined her  like  a strait-jacket ; and  all  would  go  on  well  and 
smoothly,  till  something  occurred  to  ruffle  her  repose.  When 
angered,  she  would  fire  and  fume  like  a volcano,  and  vent 
superannuated  epithets,  of  her  own  manufacture,  with  about 
the  same  gauge  of  bitterness,  to  break  one’s  heart,  as  a 
virago  would  employ  the  leg  of  a chair  or  a poker,  to  break 
one’s  head.  Still,  disposed  as  she  was  to  show  the  talons  of  a 
tigress,  she  was  no  less  a domesticated  than  a social  woman. 
She  loved  company,  so  she  said,  for  the  sake  of  improvement 
and  information.  To  question  these  reasons  would  be  un- 
charitable ; but  there  can  be  no  possible  harm  in  hinting  the 
truth — that  her  predilections  were  far  more  convivial  than 
mtellectual.  Beer  was  one  of  her  favorite  drinks  : to  spark- 
ling gin  she  was  passionately  attached,  relishing  either  with 
infinite  zest,  if  purchased  by  any  friend — insane  enough  to 
incur  the  expense.  Though,  however,  she  had  this  liking,  she 
guarded  well  the  channels  to  her  character,  managing  with 
tact  to  escape  the  reproaches  of  scandal,  touching  the  higher 
virtues  of  her  sex. 

She  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of  woman  to  take  charge  of  the 
morals  of  a young  and  friendless  girl ; but  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  A half-glance  at  Letitia  made  it  plain  to  ]\Irs.  Burley, 
that,  as  a guardian,  she  must  transform  herself,  or  at  least 
mend  her  manners.  And  she  did  mend  them,  affecting,  at 
the  same  time,  with  no  little  awkwardness,  the  courtesies  and 
decorum  of  a cultivated  woman.  Whatever  may  have  been  her 
defects,  she,  nevertheless,  did  her  duty  to  the  stranger.  If, 
indeed,  she  had  been  her  own  child,  she  could  not  have  treated 
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her  witli  more  affection.  Not  to  embitter  her  dependence, 
she  was  careful  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  curiosity,  or  to  make 
any  reflection  that  could  originate  the  slightest  pain.  Light- 
some, easy,  and  free,  she  invariably  gave  Letitia  her  finest 
smile,  her  gentlest  words,  the  best  seat  in  the  house,  the 
choicest  morsels  at  meals,  and  unlimited  license  to  speak,  read, 
work,  or  play.  Letitia,  appreciating  all  this  kindness,  for  she 
could  perceive  that  everything  regarding  her  was  carried  out 
as  a primary  consideration,  felt  very  comfortable,  tranquil, 
and  homely.  But,  sometimes,  when  the  bands  of  the  strait- 
jacket  became  unconsciously  slackened,  Mrs.  Burley  would 
exhibit  the  undercurrent  of  her  coarse  nature.  A bright 
thought,  or  an  amusing  incident,  would,  at  intervals,  bring  a 
stamp  on  the  floor,  or  a blow,  pot-house  fashicm,  with  her  shut 
stumpy  fist  on  the  table.  The  noise  thus  produced  would  as 
certainly  recall  the  proper  restraints  of  discipline ; and  it 
was  singular  with  what  alacrity  she  resmned  the  polite 
position.  It  was  as  if  she  had  been  pulled  into  propriety  by 
the  haul  of  a man-o’-war’s-man,  and  held  there  by  a clove 
hitch.  The  only  effect  of  this  was  to  make  Letitia  think 
that  the  kind  woman  who  sheltered  her  was  a little  eccentric 
in  her  ways. 

A few  days  after  the  stranger’s  introduction,  a sapper 
named  Loclin  called  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Burley.  He 
was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  bloated,  and  dissipated. 
Anticipating  the  issue  of  his  visit,  Mrs.  Burley  welcomed  him 
cordially,  and  civilly  introduced  him  to  Letitia.  Struck 
with  her  beauty,  Loclin  felt  strange  jumpings  within  him. 
He  bowed  profoundly,  looked  tenderly,  and,  dropping  into 
the  cushioned  seat  that  good  Mrs.  Burley  had  placed  for  his 
accommodation,  muttered  some  compliments  to  Letitia,  which 
she  recognised  with  embarrassed  blushes.  Some  foaming 
ale,  at  his  expense,  was  quickly  brought.  Indeed,  he  was 
only  tolerated  by  Mrs.  Burley  on  account  of  this  propensity, 
and  the  hours  slipped  gaily  away,  as  pot  after  pot  was 
finished  and  replenished.  Loclin,  on  this  occasion,  was  com- 
paratively abstemious,  if  swallowing  a couple  of  the  quart  mea- 
sures may  be  deemed  so.  Corporal  Burley  drank  deeply,  and 
Mrs.  Burley  felt  no  diffidence  in  taking  her  share.  Though 
she  preserved  her  senses,  and  sustained  her  balance  on  the 
fair  side  of  the  line  of  sobriety,  it  was  evident  that  the 
stimulant  had  had  its  influence ; for,  in  time,  she  fell  into  a 
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doze.  Just  before  sleepiness  bad  stolen  over  her  activity, 
Corporal  Burley,  being  on  duty  again,  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  company. 

Delivered  from  the  necessity  of  directing  his  discourse  to 
Mrs.  Burley,  Loclin  addressed  himself  to  Letitia.  A heart 
he  had  unquestionably  ; for,  from  the  moment  he  saw  her, 
he  felt  a peculiar  thumping  and  expansion  in  that  sensitive 
member  of  his  structure,  that  fired  his  nature  into  what 
he  thought  was  love.  He  spoke  to  her  with  insinuating 
softness,  lauded  her  spirit  and  perseverance,  talked  of 
her  trials  and  adventures  as  something  wonderful,  and 
begged  she  would  make  no  scruple  to  enlist  his  aid,  if  she 
needed  protection  from  disfavor  or  ill-treatment.  From 
these  very  kind  offers  of  service,  he  glided  gradually  into 
avowals  of  admiration,  not  less  for  her  courage  than  her 
beauty  I and  stated,  moreover,  his  inability  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  certain  sensations  in  himselfj  which,  never  felt 
before,  had  now  completely  overcome  him. 

“What  can  it  be  that  ails  me?”  said  he,  interjectionally. 
“ This  throbbing  here,”  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast;  “ that 
beating  lower  down  that  gives  a tingle  to  every  pulse. 
Can  you  tell,  Letitia?” 

“ How  should  I know,  sir  ?” 

“Will  you  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  saying  what  I think 
it  is  ?”  said  he,  edging  his  chair  towards  the  maiden,  and 
glancing  tenderly  in  her  face. 

“ I cannot  prevent  you,  if  you  be  so  inclined.” 

“ Then  I’ll  be  candid.  You  are  the  cause  of . it,”  ex- 
claimed he,  in  an  impressive  whisper. 

“ Oh ! you  must  be  mistaken,”  returned  she,  surprised. 

“Not  at  all.  Till  I saw  you,  I never  understood  that 
subtle  power  which  opens  an  irresistible  interest  in  a par- 
ticular object.  I had  heard  of  it  often,  only  to  consign  it  to 
a place  among  silly  ideas.  But  I have  faith  in  it  now,  for 
the  feeling  with  me  is  like  a ceaseless  gush  from  the  depths 
of  an  artesian  well.” 

“ You  have  a great  advantage  over  me,  fori  do  not  under- 
stand you.  An  artesian  well  I What  is  that  ?” 

“ An  illustration  of  the  high  emotion  of  which  I am  now 
the  subject.  That  I am  not  a stranger  to  it,  I thank  God. 
Fancy  had  almost  made  me  believe  that  it  belonged  not  to 
my  nature.  Why  it  should,  I cannot  divine.  My  age,  as  you 
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can  see,  is  only  a few  years  past  thirty,  when  man’s  sensi- 
bilities are  most  aeute  ; but  the  feeling,  I declare,  never  once 
touched  me  until  this  hour.  Of  course  it  could  not,  for  the 
sweet  object  to  awaken  it  was  far  away  in  the  country.” 

“ All  this  seems  very  wild.  I know  not  whether  you  jest 
or  dream.” 

“ Neither.  It’s  all  passion,  Letitia,” 

“ Don’t,  I pray  you,  get  into  a passion  with  me.  I hope 
to  deserve  your  pity.” 

“You  have  it,  my  dear.  My  passion  is  not  anger,  but 
love,  which  I can  no  more  control  than  jump  over  the 
moon.” 

“ How  funnily  you  talk,  sir  !” 

“ I’m  in  earnest — too  earnest ; for  I fear  I shall  never 
have  an  hour’s  happiness,  unless  you  give  me  joy  by  granting 
me  your  favour.” 

“ Do  not  say  so,  sir.  I would  not  for  the  world  that  you 
were  wretched  on  my  account.” 

“I’m  sure  of  it.  You  are  too  kind  to  occasion  any  one 
distress;  but  this  must  be  my  fate  if  you  repudiate  me. 
How  is  it  possible  for  a man  to  gaze  on  such  a suite  of 
charms,  without  finding  himself*  influenced  by  a resistless 
polarity?  For  your  hand,  Letitia,  I am  an  humble  sup- 
pliant. On  my  knees — ” 

“ Oh ! sir.  Do  consider  how  you  will  dirty  yourself,” 
interrupted  Letitia. 

“Nay,  I insist.  Eise  I will  not  till  you  cheer  me  by  the 
gift  of  your  hand.” 

“ Pray,  resume  your  chair.  I do  not  like  to  speak  to  you 
in  that  position.  If  you  get  up,  I can  have  no  .objection  to 
continue  our  conversation.” 

“ Even  that  is  a consolation ; but  give  me  life,  dear  girl, 
by  granting  greater.” 

“ What  possible  good  could  my  hand  do  to  you,  sir?” 

“ Immeasurable  good ; if,  with  it,  you  give  yourself. 
Letitia,  I love  you  deeply  !” 

“ Me!  Oh!  no.  You  forget  that  we  are  strangers.” 

“ I wish  to  forget  it.  To  me,  it  does  not  seem  we  have 
ever  been  strangers.  This  is  no  nonsense — no  dream  such 
as  floats  in  a young  man’s  frivolous  brain,  but  a mystical 
thrill  appreciated  by  maturity.  Think  it  not  unreal,  Letitia. 
Genuine  love,  like  mine,  springs  up  at  an  impression.  The 
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iirst  look  produces  it.  Unlike  that  shadowy  thing,  which 
takes  years  to  organize,  and  even  in  ripeness,  is  indefinite 
and  unimpulsive,  mine  has  taken  possession  of  all  my  sensi- 
bilities ; and  left  me  no  thought,  wish,  or  hope,  but  traces  its 
centre  to  you.” 

“ Nothing,  I am  sure,  has  passed  my  lips,  that  could  have 
made  you  so  uneasy.  Do  acquit  me,  sir,  of  anything  half  so 
unkind.” 

“You  have  not  been  unkind,  my  dear;  you  are  too 
amiable  for  that.” 

“ Now  you  flatter  me,  sir  !” 

“ Not  at  all ; your  loveliness  would  make  any  man  speak 
his  sentiments,  even  break  his  heart,  if  he  had  a soul  to 
comprehend  it,  as  I do.  Eough  soldier  as  I am,  it  is  break- 


“ Pray  don’t  let  it.  I should  grieve  if  any  such  misfortune 
were  to  befall  you.” 

“ If  you  be  mine  it  cannot  happen.  Promise  me,  Le- 
titia.” 


“ Promise  what  ?” 

“To  be  my  wife,  dearest.  In  me  you’ll  find  a good 
husband — one  who  will  repay  the  surrender  with  tenderness, 
constancy,  and  devotion.” 

“ No,  no,  Loclin,”  cried  Mrs.  Burley,  arousing.  “ You 
thought  I was  asleep  did  you  ? A pretty  nefarious  project 
you  wish  to  bring  out  of  your  polarity  and  artesian  well. 
An  old  rolling  ale-cask  like  you  ; a rascal  who  never  knows 
when  he  has  had  enough ; a fellow  who  spends  all  his  pay 
in  beer,  and  chews  an  everlasting  quid ; a brute  who  has 
never  yet  gained  a testimonial  for  sobriety  or  a good-conduct 
badge  shall  never  have  my  Letitia.  A queen  like  her  to  be 
tied  to  a vagabond  like  you  I Well,  people  do  sometimes 
take  eccentric  notions.  Why,  if  she  were  your  wife,  it 
would  be  a repetition  of  the  cruel  alliance  of  ‘ Beauty  and 
the  Beast.’  Hear  me,  Loclin  : if  you  wish  to  preserve  my 
manners,  and  save  me  the  trouble  of  soiling  my  toes  by 
kicking  you  into  the  street,  you  will  leave  directly.  Out 
with  you,  you  wretched  sneak,  trying  to  steal  the  affections 
of  a young  girl,  wlio  cannot  dispose  of  herself.  Away  with 
you,  pewter,  pipes,  and  all,  and  don’t  let  me  see  your  ugly 
frontispiece  here  again.” 

And  Loclin,  crouching  beneath  the  abuse  of  the  terma- 
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gant,  instantly  departed.  He  did  not,  however,  lose  courage. 
All  kinds  of  arts  he  essayed  to  inveigle  Letitia  from  the  roof 
of  her  protectress  ; but  Mrs.  Burley’s  assiduities  barring  all 
avenues  of  intrusion,  or  chances  of  assignation,  outmatched 
the  lovelorn  paramour.  Thus  his  hopes,  which,  at  first, 
flamed  away  with  consuming  fervor,  became  less  ardent, 
then  unstable,  shooting  up  and  down  with  a quick  and 
varying  flicker,  till  the  last  spark  was  ruthlessly  expended, 
ending  in  smoke. 

Meanwhile,  Beaumont  was  not  idle.  He  had  made 
TjCtitia’s  story  popular,  and  friends  in  numbers  volunteered 
to  give  her  employment,  service,  or  assistance.  Belief  would 
have  been  exuberant  had  such  been  needed  ; but  the  travel- 
ler’s brother  in  Stockport  learning  from  Beaumont  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  his  sister  in  Woolwich,  sent  him  five  pounds 
to  discharge  her  debts  and  pay  her  passage  home. 

Steps  at  once  were  taken  to  despatch  Letitia  to  Stockport, 
and  good  Mrs.  Burley,  resigning  her  charge  with  motherly 
affection  and  tears,  declined,  in  the  fulness  of  generosity,  all 
offers  of  recompense.  Beaumont  accompanied  the  grateful 
girl  some  distance  on  the  road,  parting  with  her  on  the 
Greenwich  highway,  at  the  “ Antigallican  Arms and  in 
twenty-four  hours  after  leaving  London  Letitia  was  received 
by  her  brother,  who,  weeping  over  her  as  a lost  sheep  found, 
was  overjoyed  at  her  return,  and  never  once  pained  her  by  a 
reference  to  the  past. 

For  all  this  confidence,  so  touching  and  unmitigated,  far 
beyond  what  she  had  any  reason  to  expect,  Letitia  rewarded 
him  by  a love  that,  apprehending  his  wishes,  gave  them  pre- 
cedence of  her  other  duties,  and  so  promoted  his  happiness. 

In  time  the  brother,  finding  that  trade  was  not  as  brisk  as 
his  ambition  desired,  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Not 
long  had  he  been  there,  when  Letitia  was  thrown  into  an 
abyss  of  sorrow  by  a calamity  which  had  overtaken  him. 
A skilful  builder,  he  quickly  acquired  a business,  driving  it 
with  energy  and  success ; but  in  the  dangerous  avocations  to 
which  he  was  called,  he  was  one  day  precipitated  from  a 
scaffold,  and  killed. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  Cheetham  Gladell  returned  to 
England,  wearing  the  badges  of  a sergeant.  He  was  a 
useful  and  respected  non-commissioned  officer,  and  likely, 
from  his  diligent  habits  and  sobriety,  to  become  rich  in  this 
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world’s  goods.  But  change  is  the  order  of  the  service ; 
movement  is  one  of  the  features  of  its  economy.  A few 
months  he  was  at  one  station,  a few  at  another,  when  the 
course  of  routine  took  him  to  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar. 

Letitia,  still  unmarried,  had  a return  of  her  old  romantic 
feelings.  Expressing  a wish  to  accompany  her  brother  to 
the  rock,  he  consented,  the  more  readily  as  her  father  was 
no  more,  and  she  had  no  kindred  to  share  with  her  the 
comforts  of  home  except  an  aged  stepmother  with  petrified 
airs.  Accordingly  to  Gibraltar  she  went. 

There  was  Providence  in  this,  for  Cheetham’s  wife  had 
become  addicted  to  the  worst  phases  of  excess,  and  unfitted 
to  bear  the  charge  of  a rising  family.  In  this  extremity, 
Letitia  was  constituted  guardian  of  the  children ; but  it  was 
not  consistent  with  reason  that  she  should  always  remain  so. 
It  was  a reflection  on  the  discrimination  of  man  to  allow 
this  modest,  prepossessing  maiden  to  wear  her  life  away  in 
toilsome  attentions  to  a tedious  family,  subjected  to  the  dis- 
gusting censures  of  a depraved  wretch  lost  to  shame.  Ulti- 
mately the  conduct  of  that  dissipated  creature  brought  ruin 
on  the  family;  Cheetham  was  degraded  to  the  ranks,  and 
she  (the  curse  of  his  existence)  died  in  a fit  of  intemperance. 
But  the  day  was  at  hand  that  should  see  Letitia  married. 
A young,  rising  non-commissioned  officer  was  the  happy 
man  to  knit  her  to  himself.  Whatever  he  lacked  in  per- 
sonal appearance  he  made  up  in  devotion ; and,  singular  to 
add,  he  was  the  brother  of  corporal  Burley,  who,  years 
before,  had  given  her  an  asylum  at  Woolwich. 

But  young  Burley’s  race  was  short.  The  Eussian  war 
had  snapped  many  a link  that  united  twin  souls  in  uncor- 
roded felicity.  Among  them  it  violently  snapped  the  tie 
which  bound  the  young  corporal  to  Letitia.  At  Boniarsund, 
Burley  was  engaged  in  the  siege  and  destruction  of  its  forts, 
and  working  well  and  manfully,  gained  praises  for  his 
services.  That  duty  accomplished,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Crimea,  where  he  toiled  many  a fierce  day  and  many  a stormy 
night  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol.  Belied  upon  for 
dangerous  employment  in  the  saps,  he  was  frequently  sent  to 
superintend  their  execution,  never  returning  without  the 
satisfaction  of  having  achieved  his  task.  In  every  duty  he 
was  ready  and  daring.  His  abnegation  was  a principle,  not 
a showy  thing,  that  blazed  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  and 
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subsided  when  he  had  departed,  but  was  a constant  virtue, 
as  unpretending  as  his  zeal  was  effective.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  that  one  so  often  exposed  and  so  brave  could  pass 
from  the  struggle  without  a stroke.  The  moment  came,  and 
he  was  killed  in  the  height  of  the  siege,  in  the  vigor  of 
health  and  the  pride  of  honor. 

It  was  a grievous  blow  this  to  poor  Letitia ; but  when  the 
season  of  mourning  had  given  her  a respite  from  grief,  and 
she  dare  trust  herself  to  speak  of  the  catastrophe,  it  was  her 
boast  to  say  that  Edward  had  done  his  duty  as  a good  soldier, 
and,  not  unworthily,  had  received  applause  for  his  skill  and 
valour. 

F or  many  a month  Letitia  wore  her  weeds  with  becoming 
solemnity.  She  was  a pattern  of  retired  widowhood,  and  ^ 
her  pretty  countenance,  softened  by  the  chastening  of  deep 
affliction,  looked  even  more  interesting  and  beautiful  than 
when  Edward  was  by  her  side  to  charm  and  gladden  her. 

At  last  she  was  sought  out  by  a corporal,  indisposed  to  take 
fright  at  a difficulty.  From  her  seclusion  he  enticed  her  by 
his  sympathies  and  his  promises,  and  in  due  time  married 
her ; but  slie  has  taken  to  her  new  home  a relict  of  her 
former  endearment — an  infant  son,  who  bears  his  father’s 
name  and  his  father’s  lineaments. 
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PORTLY  JOE. 

We  once  had  a fat,  sturdy,  well-educated  sergeant  in  the 
corps,  who,  through  a course  of  unniggard  recklessness,  had 
been  lowered  from  a sphere  of  high  respectability  to  that  of  a 
soldier  in  the  ranks.  Less  by  personal  energy  than  aristocratic 
intercession,  he  managed,  in  time,  to  get  more  promotion  than 
he  merited.  He  was  gentlemanly  in  his  deportment,  if  not  in 
his  practices,  and  gay  beyond  his  means.  In  the  evening  he 
met  his  friends  at  the  inn — was  fresh,  merry,  and  witty,  and 
assumed  nothing  that  his  humble  station  did  not  warrant, 
except  that  he  sipped  port  from  the  well-cut  glass,  while 
they  gulped  beer  from  the  pewter. 

To  all  the  hard  phases  of  hard  servitude  he  adapted 
himself  with  joyous  humour,  rejecting  sympathy  like  base 
coin,  and  drawing  largely  from  a secret  source  (of  which  he 
never  hinted),  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  attack  of 
fretful  reflection,  and  meet  the  expenses  of  his  costly  excess. 
On  his  indulgence  he  thrived,  growing  rounder  and  stouter, 
and  tearing  the  neck  of  every  button-hole  to  procure  decent 
cover  for  his  inflated  bulk ; while  his  high-blown  counte- 
nance, spread  out  to  the  circumference  of  a good-sized  cymbal, 
and  his  long  nose,  speckled  like  an  unfried  pork  sausage, 
presented  an  amusing  contrast  to  his  bursting  cheeks,  whose 
color,  heightened  by  intersecting  veins  of  crimson,  was  of  a 
dull  red  lead.  With  short,  thick  neck,  short  legs,  short  hair, 
and  small  whiskers,  his  appearance  was  that  of  one  challenging 
apoplexy  to  seize  him  at  once  and  do  its  worst. 

Seven  years  after  enlistment,  Joseph  married  a rather  fine 
young  lady  at  Ardaghy.  He  won  her  in  the  usual  way. 
His  courtship  was  not  like  that  of  a romantic  sapper  from 
Florence  Court,  who  saw  the  idol  of  his  eyes  through  his 
theodolite  about  a hundred  miles  away.  She  was  not  scrubbing 
a doorstep,  as  Cobbett’s  admiration  was,  when  that  great  man 
was  smitten,  but  walking  in  sunlight  towards  him  in  silks 
and  neatness,  supported  by  a gentleman  in  dreary  black  and 
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a white  neckcloth.  The  sapper  from  Florence  Court  con- 
sidered the  features  of  the  lady  one  hundred  miles  away  to 
be  the  loveliest  he  had  ever  seen.  Could  he  remain  and 
simply  think  of  her?  Could  he  dream  of  her  and  be 
content?  No.  His  spirit  was  stirred.  Sparks  were  flying 
from  the  forge,  and  he  must  weld  the  metals  while  the  heat 
was  vigorous.  So  away  he  drove,  as  fast  as  cars  could  carry 
him,  paying  extra  for  every  lash  the  carman  inflicted  on  his 
snorting  hack,  and  reached  the  spot  where  the  lady,  as  yet 
unknown,  resided,  not  tired  and  stained  as  post-travellers  ordi- 
narily are,  but  prim  and  polished,  like  a soldier  for  guard. 

“ Have  you,  my  sweet,  any  clergymen  in  this  district  ?” 
asked  the  sapper  of  a maiden  standing  at  the  entrance  of  a 
wayside  inn. 

“ A few,  sir.” 

“ May  1 know,  if  the  question  be  fair,  who  they  are?” 

She  readily  named  them. 

Are  they  married  ?” 

“ All  but  one,  and  he  is  courting.” 

“ Courting  ! A pretty  wench,  ITl  be  bound,  he  has  in  his 
eye.  Since  you  have  started  that  interesting  subject,  pray 
tell  me  who  the  intended  of  the  pious  gentleman  may  be  ?” 
“Miss  Flood,  of  Manorhamilton.” 

“The  very  lady  I am  looking  for.” 

“ How  odd.” 

“Very — very.  Now,  place  me  in  the  direction  of  her 
abode,  and  that,”  continued  he,  seeking  her  hand,  and 
placing  a half-sovereign  in  its  palm,  “ is  for  your  pains.” 

The  maid  complied,  and  the  sapper  from  Florence  Court 
sped  away.  Without  difficulty  he  found  her  house,  gained 
instant  admittance,  for  he  was  of  noble  stature  and  very 
handsome — accomplishments  that  needed  no  further  intro- 
duction, and  was  courteously  accommodated  with  a seat. 

Having  identified  the  lady  as  the  one  he  had  seen  through 
his  theodolite,  he  told  her  the  origin  of  his  visit,  his  object  in 
making  it  so  promptly,  and  his  resolution  to  win  her.  Of 
course  she  was  amazed — thunderstruck ; but  so  ardent  and 
manly  a suitor,  so  frank  and  resistless,  could  not  be  received 
with  disfavor.  Believing  that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven, 
she  considered  that  heaven  had  certainly  commenced  an 
agreeable  match  on  her  account.  The  offer  was  too  remark- 
able to  spring  from  any  other  source  than  divine  suggestion  : 
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a duty  so  clear  slie  must  recognize.  It  was  a command  that 
left  her  no  choice,  and,  soon  after,  Ehyen  Bletrim  espoused 
the  pretty  Miss  Flood,  wresting  her  from  a clergyman  (not 
of  the  Established  Church),  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed. 
Such  a dashing  marriage  was  never  seen  before  in  Manor- 
hamilton.  If  there  was  one  car  in  the  nuptial  cavalcade 
there  were  thirty,  all  wild  with  joy  and  profuse  with  wed- 
ding favors  and  floral  embellishments. 

This  was  not  Joseph’s  plan.  He  gained  his  wife  fair, 
open,  and  above-board,  and  wedded  her  without  show,  not  as 
a triumph,  but  as  a meek  prize,  opposed,  like  himself,  to 
display.  With  intense  respect  he  always  treated  her. 
Disdaining  endearing  designations,  he  made  it  a rule  to 
speak  of  her  and  to  her  as  Mrs.  Horn.  It  was  a vulgar 
appreciation  of  feminine  excellence  to  apply  to  it  any  term 
springing  from  no  higher  source  than  the  stupid  innocence 
of  a child  conversing  with  its  doll.  It  was  no  less  humi- 
liating to  a man’s  dignity  to  allow  himself  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  some  familiar  but  puerile  abbreviation.  He 
never  encouraged  the  silly  habit,  and  led  Mrs.  Horn,  by  his 
own  unbending  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  giving  “ honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due,”  to  style  him  invariably  Mr.  Horn. 
Do  not  fancy  that  this  apparent  stiffness  diminished  mutual 
confidence  and  bliss,  or  interposed  a clog  to  the  most  ex- 
panded cultivation  of  the  genial  amenities  of  wedded  life. 
They  were  comfortable,  contented,  and  loving,  fulfilling  the 
connubial  relations  with  courteous  regard  to  their  feelings 
and  susceptibilities,  keeping  strictly  in  mind  the  conven- 
tionalities of  a position  they  had  not  yet  attained,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  they  saw  waiting  them,  at  the  end  of  a long, 
dreary  vista,  and  bringing  up  a family  rapidly  growing  in 
number  and  chubbiness,  with  conceited  notions  of  a wealthy 
descent,  and  ruinous  expectations  of  future  elevation. 

Most  of  Joseph’s  military  career  was  spent  on  the  national 
survey,  where  his  monotonous  duties  afforded  but  little 
variety  to  develop  his  character.  Beyond  the  formal  way 
in  which  he  addressed  Mrs.  Horn,  his  expensive  habits,  his 
gross  figure  and  hot  face,  there  was  nothing  to  elevate  him 
to  the  distinction  of  striking  individuality.  He  also  served 
a season  on  the  demarcation  survey  of  North  America, 
during  which,  for  the  most  part,  he  was  shut  up  in  the 
woods,  steaming  as  he  travelled,  and  glowing  as  he  toiled, 
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without  becoming  the  hero  of  any  particular  incident,  or  per- 
forming any  brilliant  service  worth  signalizing. 

On  his  return  to  England,  being  in  charge  of  the  party  of 
sappers  employed  on  that  important  undertaking,  he  reported 
himself  at  Woolwich.  What  before  was  vague  in  his  cha- 
racter, assumed  features  of  ludicrous  eccentricity.  Never 
was  such  a spectacle  seen  in  the  square  before.  His  bulk 
was  augmented  beyond  all  calculation ; his  neck  was  ab- 
sorbed in  his  broad  shoulders,  and  his  great  round  head,  like 
a thirteen-inch  shell  smothered  in  sea- weed,  seemed  to  rest  on 
a water-butt.  The  attire  of  that  hill  of  flesh  was  in  keeping 
with  his  personal  appearance.  It  was  of  that  nondescript 
kind  that  a Choctaw  Indian,  using  his  own  feathers  and  paints, 
would  have  been  supremely  delighted  to  sport  his  person  in 
the  suit.  Sergeant  Horn  wore  a gray  double-breasted  body 
coat,  thick  with  buttons  and  padding,  and  a stiff,  ambitious 
collar  covering  his  ears,  hooked  in  front,  leaving  a slit 
between  the  edges  to  allow  the  extremity  of  his  livid  nose — 
like  a knob  to  a water-cock — to  jut  out  and  sniff  the  air. 
Around  his  waist  was  a crimson  sash,  deadened  in  color  by 
wear  and  rain,  from  which  dangled  a few  inches  of  ragged 
fringe,  his  girth  being  too  ponderous  to  admit  of  the  regula- 
tion display.  His  hands  were  thrust  into  a pair  of  moose 
gauntlets,  reaching  above  his  elbows,  and  on  his  head,  lolling 
at  an  extravagant  angle  over  his  left  shoulder,  was  a conical 
moose-hair  cap  rising  eighteen  inches  from  his  clouded  brows, 
with  the  towering  tip  curling  over  in  front,  from  which  was 
suspended  a rigid  brown  tassel,  like  the  stump  of  a stable- 
broom.  His  boots,  apparently,  were  of  the  Hessian  kind, 
with  bufi*  soles,  over  which  his  dark  trowsers,  rolled  half- 
way up  to  the  knees,  sat  tightly,  presenting  a series  of 
inflexible  wrinkles.  As  he  walked  towards  the  office  he 
held  himself  up  with  as  much  dignity  as  he  was  capable 
of  sustaining;  and  his  tramp,  noisy  and  weighty,  sounding 
as  if  lie  were  stumping  his  way  over  a drawbridge,  might 
have  been  heard  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames. 

At  night  the  sergeant  repaired  to  the  “ Ordnance  Arms,” 
to  commemorate  his  return.  With  improbable  stories  and 
the  relation  of  incredible  incidents,  he  amused  his  friends, 
drinking  with  a generosity  that  the  most  expert  toper  in 
the  company  dared  not,  in  pity  for  his  head  and  his  means, 
imitate  even  in  miniature.  Though  he  spoke  feelingly  of 
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]\Irs.  Horn  and  the  family,  always  mixing  them  up  with  his 
lies,  his  toasts,  and  his  stray  tears — for  they  sometimes 
dropped  on  his  high-blown  cheeks — his  -affection  for  them 
was  not  of  a nature  to  check  his  indulgence.  The  landlord 
declared  he  had  emptied  four  bottles  of  stout  port,  rich  in 
flavour  and  of  good  age,  besides  occasional  glasses  of  ale  and 
a few  goes  of  gin,  at  an  expense  for  the  orgies  of  twenty-six 
shillings.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  quantity  consumed, 
certain  it  is  he  was  thoroughly  overcome  : he  was  alike 
speechless  and  motionless,  and  his  face  was  as  blue  as  if  it 
had  been  washed  with  a dilution  of  indigo.  Over  his 
sightless  eyes  rolled  a pair  of*  heavy  lids,  each  as  large  as 
the  case  of  a hunting-watch ; and  he  drew  his  breath, 
accompanied  by  dismal  moans  or  groans  and  choking  starts, 
as  if  some  internal  valve  had  grown  lazy  at  the  hinge,  and 
only  opened  when  it  was  compelled  to  submit  to  an  action  it 
could  no  longer  oppose.  Some  eight  or  ten  of  his  friends 
dragged  him  from  the  bench  into  the  ample  passage,  to  afford 
him  the  benefit  of  purer  air,  and  to  enable  them  to  exert 
their  utmost  strength  in  his  removal.  After  many  wearying 
efforts  and  a countless  number  of  oaths,  tlrey  hoisted  that 
monolith  of  flesh  on  their  shoulders,  and  bending  and  sweat- 
ing under  the  load,  bore  him  to  his  barrack-room. 

“ Catch  me  joining  in  a tough  job  like  this  again,” 
remarked  one  of  the  bearers. 

“ Why  not  ?”  asked  another,  panting  with  exertion. 
“ Duty,  no  less  than  humanity,  insist  that  we  do  our  best  in 
circumstances  like  the  present.  Without  doubt  he  is  a 
beast,  but  that  does  not  exclude  him  f'rom  sympathy  and 
help.” 

“ Duty  and  humanity  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

“ Surely  you  would  not  let  him  die?” 

“ Certainly  not ; but  I would  employ  a travelling-crane, 
if  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  liit  upon  such  a 
contrivance,  and  move  hun  to  his  destination  like  a main- 
mast or  a mortar.” 

At  last  the  sergeant  was  brought  to  his  room,  first  passing 
through  the  wide  gateway,  the  wicket  being  too  narrow  to 
admit  the  encumbrance.  Shifting  him  from  their  aching 
shoulders,  the  bearers  lowered  him  to  the  floor  and  there  left 
him,  no  bed  being  ready  for  his  reception.  His  friends,  it 
should  be  remarked,  were  civilians,  and,  not  being  able  to 
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assist  in  the  final  offices  for  his  disposal,  bade  him  “good- 
night,” accompanied  by  a few  mild  execrations,  and  decamped, 
intending  to  restore  their  wasted  strength  to  its  ordinary 
efficiency  by  the  internal  application  of  those  peculiarly  hot 
tonics  for  which  the  “ Ordnance  Arms  ” was  famous. 

“ 1 Avas  now  alone  with  Horn,”  said  my  informant,  “ and 
never  felt  in  such  a fix.  It  would  not  do  to  leave  him  on 
the  floor,  exposed  to  drafts  from  the  staring  chinks  in  the 
door,  and  rushes  of  nipping  wind  from  the  open  windows ; 
perliaps,  moreover,  to  die  from  strangulation.  Strangulation ! 
How  I hate  that  word.  To  me  it  implies  tearing  one’s  vitals 
out,  and  working  them  up  for  witches’  garters.  The  doctors 
must  have  had  much  the  same  sort  of  notion,  for,  to  their  credit 
be  it  said,  in  sympathy  for  the  popular  dread  of  that  horrid 
word,  they  have  smothered  it  in  another  (asphyxia,  I think 
it  is)  which  nobody,  fortunately,  understands. 

“ The  conviction  that,  without  great  care,  his  light  would 
go  out  in  violence,  settling  itself  firmly  in  my  mind,  I 
forthwith  made  his  bed,  which  was  behind  the  door,  and 
drew  it  towards  the  drunken  mass,  stretched  in  utter  help- 
lessness at  its  side,  apparently  as  lifeless,  but  quite  as  warm, 
as  a load  of  dung.  Inch  by  inch  I forced  him  on  the 
mattress,  bolstered  Iris'  head  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his 
breathing,  and,  throwing  the  blankets  over  his  hugeness, 
tucked  him  up  for  the  night.  I calculated,  moreover,  if 
nausea  came  on,  a pan  would  not  be  sufficient  for  his  use, 
and  so  provided  a tub,  placing  it  under  his  mouth,  as  a tank 
is  fixed  under  a tap,  expecting,  of  course,  to  find  it  full  in 
the  morning. 

“ While  I was  stripping  the  motionless  mound,  I could  see 
that  his  senses  were  not  so  dead  but  tlrat  he  could  recognize 
my  exertions.  I spoke  to  him,  but  he  only  answered 
with  a long  mumbling  moan,  and  two  or  three  snuflies, 
when  up  came  his  leg  for  me  to  remove  the  boot.  Guessing 
he  had  entrusted  me  with  a very  sharp  job,  I set  to  work 
with  a will,  first  opening  the  door  to  sway  and  haul  on  the 
limb ; then  lugging  for  very  life,  my  heart-strings  cracking 
at  every  tug,  I found,  on  completing  the  task,  I had  gone 
more  than  half-way  into  the  passage.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
end  to  the  operation.  The  more  I hauled,  the  greater  was 
the  area  of  untanned  hide  before  me.  It  was  like  using  up 
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the  resources  of  a currier’s  shop.  His  boots  were  immense — 
four  feet  six  inches  long  in  leather — cut  out  behind,  permit- 
ting the  fronts  to  run  up  his  thighs,  and  the  loose  tops  to 
spread  over  the  abdominal  region,  as  high  as  liis  waist,  like  a 
cholera-belt. 

“ After  making  all  comfortable,  I repaired,  being  a married 
man,  to  my  own  quarter  in  the  vaults  below.  Next  morn- 
ing I paid  the  sergeant  an  early  visit.  To  my  surprise  he 
was  up  and  dressed,  volatile  and  hearty  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  The  tub,  which  I expected  to  find  running  over, 
was  empty,  so  that  the  four  bottles  of  port,  the  ales,  and  the 
gm,  consumed  the  over-night,  thanks  to  an  iron  constitution, 
ramified  his  system  as  if  such  preternatural  drinks,  in- 
ordinately quaffed,  were  absolutely  essential  to  keep  the 
human  machine  in  healthy  existence.  He  had  no  headache, 
no  qualms,  no  depression,  no  regrets.  His  purse  was  still 
heavy  with  the  proceeds  of  his  American  tour ; and  when  I 
told  him  how  largely  he  had  indulged  the  over-night,  how 
he  was  brought  into  barracks  on  men’s  shoulders,  to  all 
appearance  dead,  and  how,  by  nearly  starting  every  vein  in 
my  body,  I ultimately  succeeded  in  putting  him  to  bed,  he 
coolly  replied,  ‘what’s  the  odds?  Nature  invariably  recti- 
fies her  own  indiscretions.’  I thought  it  very  unkind  that 
he  did  not  express  his  thanks  for  my  voluntary  service, 
rendered,  in  his  behalf,  at  the  risk  of  bursting  a blood-vessel. 
Nevertheless,  an  intimacy  at  once  sprang  up  between  us, 
which,  agreeable  enough  at  the  outset,  became  in  a short 
time  not  only  a nuisance  but  a heavy  tax  on  our  means.  At 
last,  the  provoking  way  in  wliich  he  thrust  himself  into  our 
little  home,  and  demolished  our  scanty  meals — for  he  had  a 
giant’s  maw  and  an  Irishman’s  effrontery — I was  forced  to  the 
rudeness  of  politely  begging  he  would,  at  his  earliest  con- 
venience, give  us  a great  deal  more  of  his  room  and  con- 
siderably less  of  his  company. 

“ After  imbibing  freely  at  the  ‘ Ordnance  Arms,’  mixing 
his  ‘ rosy  ’ (port- wine)  with  the  ‘ milky  ’ and  the  ‘ amber,’  as 
he  termed  strong  Hollands  and  pale  ale,  he  would  drop  in 
after  out-lights  merely  to  see  how  we  were.  It  so  reminded 
him,  he  said,  of  home  and  dear  Mrs.  Horn.  To  sit  by  our 
cheerful  fire,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  only,  was  a temptation 
he  could  not  resist;  and  then  to  have  a little  chat  with 
friends  of  warm  impulses  and  pleasing  gossiping  endow- 
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ments,  would  go  far  to  dissipate  the  depression  which  his 
solitude,  in  a cold,  untenanted  barrack-room,  without  a live 
coal  in  its  naked  grate,  or  the  feeblest  light  (save  the 
subdued  gleams  from  a fog-bedimmed  moon  struggling 
through  a month’s  accumulation  of  dirt  and  cobweb  on  the 
windows)  had,  notwithstanding  his  vigour  and  his  buoyancy, 
vexatiously  induced.  Had  this  been  all,  had  he  accepted  the 
fascinations  of  our  humble  snuggery,  and  shared  in  our 
limited  hospitality  with  the  discreetness  that  a newly- 
installed  friend,  (if  he  be  not  lost  to  the  proprieties  of  social 
intercourse,  usually  practices,)  his  intrusion  would  not  have 
been  a heartrending  inconvenience;  but,  unfortunately,  his 
free  habits  and  unbridled  appetite  drew  him  unbidden  to 
our  table  (regarding  the  non-invitation  an  unintentional 
oversight  on  our  part),  and,  pitching  into  the  things  with 
the  confidence  of  one  who  had  purchased  them  for  his  own 
gratification,  mopped  them  up  with  ravenous  satisfaction,  and 
gulped  our  beer  as  if  it  were  of  no  consequence  to  us  and 
far  less  to  him. 

“ Sergeant  Horn,  you  will  say,  and  truly,  too,  had  but 
little  dignity  of  conduct,  and  very  little,  if  any,  personal 
respect,  to  treat  his  new  friends  in  this  manner.  He  was 
not,  however,  much  worse  than  some  others  of  my  acquaint- 
ances. It  had  been  my  ill-luck  always  to  make  associates  of 
fellows  who  knew  nothing  of  the  wholesome  rule  of  squaring 
accounts,  designated  ‘ Y^orkshire,’  by  which  the  companions 
in  a carouse  agree  to  take  all  things  in  common,  and  form  a 
sufficient  exchequer,  by  an  equalized  assessment,  to  discharge 
the  score.  My  lot  it  was  to  pay  the  piper,  to  be  the  object 
of  much  flattery  in  consequence,  and,  in  the  end,  to  be 
laughed  at  as  a fool.  I knew  this  was  my  weakness.  To 
say  no,  and  defend  the  position,  I had  not  the  courage ; but 
the  want  of  the  possibles  to  carry  out  tliis  system  of  friendly 
beneficence  at  length  released  me  from  the  infirmity,  and 
gave  my  spirit  such  a combative  hoist,  that,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  leeches,  I thrust  them  from  me  while  they  were 
still  keen  to  suck  me  and  all  I had  in  the  house  as  dry  as  a 
cartouch-box. 

“ 1 will  offer  you  an  instance  or  two  as  examples.  A 
distinguished  engraver,  one  of  our  own  corps,  swore  he  never 
could  get  good  gin  in  Ireland,  and  was  obliged,  much  against 
his  relish,  to  drink  whisky.  My  gin,  he  said,  was  the  best 
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he  had,  through  a long  life  of  hard  experience,  ever  tasted. 
Even  at  the  inn  where  he  usually  took  his  glass  and  pipe, 
and  from  which  I obtained  my  liquors,  he  swore  the  stuff 
he  purchased  was  infinitely  inferior  to  mine.  It  was  so 
pure,  palatable,  and  invigorating,  I must,  he  remarked,  have 
a secret  but  beautiful  method  of  distilling  it.  It  was  no 
less  encouraging  than  consoling  to  hear  his  commendation, 
but  I was  not  then  aware  of  his  drift.  The  reason  was,  and 
I wonder  I did  not  detect  it  earlier,  that  abroad  he  paid  for 
his  gin ; at  my  house  he  drank  it  without  drawback  or 
expense.  The  difference,  you  see,  was  largely  in  his  favor. 
Glass  after  glass  he  disposed  of  with  convivial  nipidity, 
invariably  declaring  that  the  last  one  was  even  more  grateful 
than  the  former.  There  was  less  fancy  than  design  in  the 
opinion,  but  it  served  his  purpose.  It  was  a way  he  had  of 
flattering  me,  and,  thus  blinded,  I allowed  him  unrestricted 
access  to  the  decanter,  never  tasting  the  liquor  myself,  but 
deriving  enjoyment  from  his  ruddy  exhilaration.  So  he  went 
on  till  the  bottle  was  drained  to  its  last  dreg ; and  feeling  a 
sudden  anxiety  to  be  off,  urging,  at  the  same  tim.e  manifold 
excuses  for  the  unhappy  necessity  he  felt  to  leave,  he 
ambled  away  with  a smiling  face,  a dreamy  eye,  pink  cheeks, 
and  a nose  eager,  by  spontaneous  combustion,  to  rush  into  a 
blaze,  and  so  light  him  harmlessly  along  the  dark  vaults  and 
among  the  whitewashed  buttresses  to  the  landing  above. 

“ Another  acquaintance,  to  one  of  whose  sons  I stood  god- 
father, so  he  said,  but  which  I could  not  recollect  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  accredit,  paid  us  a visit  from  across 
the  water,  bringing  with  him,  by  way  of  introduction,  and  as 
a set-off  against  a long  stay,  which  he  contemplated  would  be 
very  agreeable  to  us,  a bottle  of  Kinahan’s  double  L,  sport- 
ing the  whitest  label,  symbolical  of  its  purity  and  genuineness. 
Eugene  insisted  that  the  ‘ remembrancer  ’ should  be  forthwith 
broached  to  drink  his  health.  W e were  not  partial  to  the 
spirit,  and,  wishing  him  endless  good  things  in  a dry  speech, 
declined,  at  that  moment,  to  partake  of  the  double  L.  If 
we  would  not  drink  his  health,  he  would  ours.  Having  a 
corkscrew  of  his  own,  he  applied  it  unsanctioned,  and, 
obtaining  a glass,  removed  the  cork  with  a jerk,  and  poured 
out  the  sparkling  beverage  with  excited  celerity.  As  he 
shook  our  hands,  there  was  a charming  joy  fulness  in  his 
manner  that,  although  we  were  pained  to  the  elbows  by  his 
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friendly  violence,  marvellously  pleased  us.  He  was  evidently 
glad  to  see  us,  and  we  certainly  were  not  sorry  to  see  him. 
A crowd  of  incidents  (long  since  forgotten  by  us)  rushed 
into  his  memory,  kindling  into  grateful  animation  his  antique 
face,  and  imparting  additional  power  to  his  grasp,  which  he 
expended  to  our  torture,  crunching  our  fingers  with  a vice- 
like  hold,  so  that  for  five  minutes  and  more  we  could  scarcely 
separate  them.  It  was  clear,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
cruel  cordiality  of  the  ceremony,  that  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  his  old  favorite.  His  impatience  peeped 
through  his  fervor,  and  his  left  eye  now  and  then  dropped 
on  the  table  to  recognize  the  waiting  glass.  Enough  had 
been  done  to  acquit  him  of  the  remotest  approach  to  cold- 
ness after  so  prolonged  an  absence.  He  then  relaxed  the 
pressure,  applied  it  again  for  an  instant,  and  withdrew  it 
altogether.  ‘ Your  very  good  health,’  cried  he,  with  feeling 
emphasis,  ‘ and  success  and  prosperity  attind  you.’  With 
the  steadiness  of  long  experience,  he  lifted  the  glass,  bowing 
his  bald  head  as  he  raised  it  to  his  mouth,  and  the  double  L 
slid  out  of  sight  like  a drop  of  rain  vanishing  among  the 
grass.  To  do  honor  to  the  occasion,  he  must  have  another, 
and  another  followed  its  predecessor,  when  a satisfied  smack 
of  his  lips,  and  a suffocating  exhalation  from  his  throat,  told 
us  that  the  interesting  operation  was  concluded.  Every  morn- 
ing he  wanted  the  ‘ laste  taste  in  life,  fastin’,  to  kape  the 
cowld  out  of  his  stomach.’  He  couldn’t  bear  it  raw,  although 
he  had  given  us  ocular  proof  that  he  relished  it  vastly  in 
its  native  state,  ‘ It  would  kill  him  if  not  kindly  mollified 
with  wather.’  ‘ How  much  will  you  have  ?’  ‘ A tay-spoonful 

jist  to  take  the  hate  out  ov  it.’  Of  course  we  complied. 
Every  time  he  went  out  he  must  have  a drop  to  ‘ aise  his 
throublesome  cough.’  The  asthma  was  tearing  him  to  pieces, 
and  nothing  but  Kinahan’s  cordial  had  the  properties 
essential  to  his  relief.  Every  time  he  came  in  he  sought  the 
usual  glass  with  the  tea-spoonful  of  water  in  it,  ‘marely  to 
kape  him  from  goin’  too  near  the  fire,  as  the  rarrifi’d  air 
affected  his  bratliin’.’  In  this  slipshod  way  he  got  the 
contents  of  the  presentation-bottle  all  to  his  own  unblushing 
cheek ; and  when  he  departed,  which  he  did  in  time,  to  our 
delight,  I squeezed  the  ‘ remembrancer  ’ into  his  carpet-bag, 
with  the  following  inscription  on  the  white  label : ‘ This 
bottle,  once  full  of  whisky,  was  given  to  a very  old  friend. 
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but  was  wholly  consumed  by  the  presentee,  in  paroxysms  of 
pity  for  his  throat  and  to  renovate  his  asthmatic  physique.’ 

“ Let  us  now  return  to  Horn,”  proceeded  my  informant. 

“ His  nightly  visits  to  me  in  the  vaults,  to  spin  yarns  and 
tell  lies,  was,  as  before  observed,  rather  expensive.  On  such 
terms,  my  wife  and  I determined  no  longer  to  continue  the  ' 
intimacy,  and  I prepared,  accordingly,  to  dispose  of  his 
attendance  as  neatly  as  I possibly  could  without  giving  him 
direct  offence  or  stirring  his  phlegm.  Next  night,  hearing 
him  pick  his  way  among  the  buttresses  leading  to  my 
quarter  in  the  corner,  I tumbled  into  bed  in  jacket  and  boots 
and  feigned  to  be  asleep.  No  sooner  was  the  knock  given, 
than,  lifting  the  latch,  he  opened  the  door,  and  shutting  it 
after  him,  rubbed  his  hands  while  he  shot  a few  compliments 
at  my  wife,  and  spread  himself  out,  with  his  coat-tails  drawn 
aside,  before  our  fire. 

‘‘J  Hillo  I’  exclaimed  he,  ‘ where’s  Tom?’ 

“ ‘ In  bed,’  replied  my  wife. 

“We  thought  this  would  have  the  effect  of  making  him 
sheer  off,  but  we  were  mistaken.  He  did  not  appreciate 
the  propriety  of  relieving  my  wife  from  a situation  so 
embarrassing. 

“ ‘ A sound  sleep  to  him,’  cried  the  sergeant. 

“ At  this  moment  I uttered  a growl,  somewhat  broken  in 
the  delivery,  which  occasioned  him  to  remark  that  my  first 
snooze  was  sound  and  very  healthy. 

“ ‘ Shall  I wake  him?’  asked  my  wife. 

“ ‘ Oh ! no  thank  you ; it  would  be  a thousand  pities  to 
disturb  him.’ 

“So  it  would.  He  was  not  sorry  to  knoAV  that  this 
somnolent  fit  had  overtaken  me,  for  the  comestibles  on  the 
table  were,  to  a certain  extent,  at  his  mercy.  He  did  not 
want  my  company  nor  my  wife’s,  but  the  supper-beer. 
When  thoroughly  warmed,  from  the  bend  of  his  knees  to  the 
shoulder-blades,  he  sat  himself  down  in  our  coziest  corner 
(my  wife’s  place),  and  stretching  his  overgrown  feet  to  the 
fender,  composed  himself  as  serenely  as  if  his  society  were  an 
indispensable  ingredient  in  our  happiness. 

“ ‘ Has  Tom  any  weed?’  asked  he. 

“ ‘ What’s  that?’  inquired  my  wife. 

“ ‘ How  dull  you  are,’  returned  he,  with  impertinent 
familiarity.  ‘ Tobacco’s  the  'word,  tlien.’ 
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“ ‘ He  doesn’t  smoke.’ 

‘ By  Jove  ! He  must  be  an  anchorite  to  miss  so  delight- 
ful a pastime.’ 

“‘I  don’t  think  so,’  returned  my  wife.  ‘ It’s  a nasty  and 
an  expensive  habit.’ 

“ ‘ You  keep  him  in  that  mind,  if  you  can.  All  I can 
say  is,  that  Mrs.  Horn,  with  all  the  influence  she  possesses, 
should  not  so  far  master  me.’ 

“ And  seeing  there  was  no  chance  of  furnishing  his  pipe 
at  my  cost,  he  consulted  his  own  box,  and  after  filling  the 
bowl,  connected  to  a stem  of  about  three  inches  long,  thrust 
it  between  the  bars  of  the  grate,  then  into  his  mouth,  and 
fumed  away,  sending  out  smoke  like  clouds  from  a shot 
factory,  which  afiected  my  wife’s  respiration  and  made  her 
cough  convulsively. 

“ ‘ It  doesn’t  agree  with  you,  I see,’  observed  he,  pulling 
the  stronger. 

‘‘  ‘ It  suffocates  me,’  replied  my  wife. 

“ ‘ That’s  because  you’re  not  used  to  it.’ 

“ ‘ And  never  will.’ 

‘‘  ‘ Nonsense.’ 

“ ‘You  must  allow  me,  Mr.  Horn,  to  know  my  own  feel- 
ings in  the  matter.’ 

“ ‘ Most  certainly.  At  this  rate,  however,’  added  he, 
pulling  away  the  more  cruelly  and  cloudily,  ‘you’ll  soon  be 
used  to  it,  and  chafe  that  sleepy-head  there  for  not  giving 
you  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  it.  Now,  would  you 
believe  it,  I have  taken  to  the  pipe  less  for  my  own  gratifica- 
tion than  dear  Mrs.  Horn’s  pleasure  ?’ 

“ ‘ Then  I cannot  commend  her  taste.’ 

“ ‘ Nor  I laud  yours.  But  to  show  you  that  she  was  in 
earnest,  she  positively  gave  me  this  pipe.’ 

“ ‘ What  1 that  common  thing?’ 

Yes ; of  no  intrinsic  worth,  certainly,  but  of  great  value 
to  me,  because  she  gave  it.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  it’s  anything  but  pretty.’ 

“ ‘ But  a good  one  to  go.’ 

“ ‘ Of  that  I have  too  much  proof,  and  shall  be  glad  when 
you  may  find  courtesy  enough  to  dispense  with  it.’ 

“ ‘ Out  of  pure  consideration  for  your  feelings  and  your 
cough,’  said  he,  taking  his  last  pull,  the  pipe  being  empty, 
as  proved  by  a rush  of  air  and  small  ashes  up  the  tube,  ‘ I’ll 
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not  take  another  draw  to  your  discomfort,  but  shut  up  the 
apparatus  and  turn  to  other  things.’ 

“ Regarding  himself  completely  established  in  our  friend- 
ship, and  deserving,  for  the  condescension  on  his  part  and 
simplicity  on  ours,  unrestricted  participation  in  whatever 
comforts  our  house  afforded,  he  turned  his  hands  over  one 
another  as  if  they  wanted  warming,  and  then  rubbed  his 
round  knees  as  if  they  wanted  cooling.  Preliminaries  like 
these  would  go  for  nothing  to  one  unobservant  of  the  small 
actions  of  a designing  man,  but  they  were  portentous.  He 
was  taking  restraint  from  the  cog-wheel  to  let  the  crank 
play.  He  was  rubbing  a lucifer-match  across  a brick  to 
light  the  lamp  in  a dark  place.  While  thus  musing,  I could 
plainly  see  that  the  crank  was  in  motion,  and  his  purpose 
a-blaze.  Unasked,  he  caught  hold  of  a full  tumbler  of  beer 
(unfortunately,  my  share  was  in  it),  and  with  edifying  com- 
placency swigged  it  off  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  a 
thimbleful  of  cold  tea,  and  his  throat  a main  drain. 

“ Though  I felt  exasperated,  I did  not  care  to  explode,  and 
so  bottled  up  my  wrath.  Curious  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  his  impudence  would  push  him,  I lay  still,  breathing 
hard,  and  venting  at  intervals  a modified  snore,  which 
assured  our  visitor  that  I was  as  dead  to  sense  as  a mummy. 
Merrily  he  chatted  about  American  snows,  prairies,  his  en- 
counters with  bears  which  he  never  saw,  and  the  perils  he 
escaped  in  crossing  swamps,  in  paddling  over  boiling  streams 
on  logs  of  timber,  and  in  venturing  his  weight  on  tidal 
rivers  covered  only  by  a film  of  ice  no  thicker  than  a lady’s 
veil.  He  spoke  much  in  praise  of  the  picturesque  costume  of 
a Canadian  backwoodsman,  and  of  his  own  lofty  moose-cap 
and  moose-gauntlets,  both  of  which,  in  a moment  of  excited 
pride,  he  had  presented  to  the  corps’  museum,  to  disappear, 
a few  months  after,  through  the  insidious  labours  of  a hive 
of  moths.  He  also  added,  that  he  would  have  placed  his 
gigantic  boots  in  that  repository  to  mark  an  era  in  our 
history,  only  the  custodian  curtly  told  him  there  wasn’t 
room  for  them.  And  then  he  descanted  on  American 
liquors,  on  West-Indian  sangaree,  and  English  beer,  de- 
claring, in  his  opinion,  that  the  last  was  the  finest  beverage 
in  the  world  for  giving  one  stamina  and  preserving  it.  My 
wife  cordially  agreed  with  this  sentiment,  and  a very  natural 
feeling  came  over  her  to  try  it  herself.  Her  constitution  was 
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weak,  and  she  had  been  thrown  past  the  precise  minute  for 
drinking  her  usual  quantum  by  the  sudden  intrusion  of  our 
self-invited  guest.  There  was,  however,  one  consolation  in 
this,  for  she  believed  that  a delayed  gratification  would  be 
the  sweeter  when  enjoyed.  Feeding  on  this  impression, 
she  poured  out  the  remaining  drop — a tumblerful — foaming 
it  over  the  sides  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  she 
transferred  the  porter  from  the  old  jug  to  the  glass.  Just 
then,  as  we  often  find  it  in  families  where  young  children 
start  and  shriek  in  dreams  and  nightmares,  my  wife’s 
attention  was  called  to  a domestic  indication  of  convulsive 
trouble,  and  Mr.  Horn’s  eye  gleamed  with  menacing  intent 
on  the  life-preserving  malt.  But  this  was  not  the  moment 
for  his  purpose.  He  must  see  her  deeply  engaged  in 
the  maternal  mission,  and  secure  himself  from  provoking 
interruption.  So  he  made  a fatherly  observation  of  acute 
sympathy,  advising  my  wife  to  hush  the  young  disturber 
to  sleep  again,  for  fear,  if  his  senses  acquired  an  open-eyed 
consciousness,  he  would  dwell,  perhaps  disastrously,  on 
the  horrors  which  had  occasioned  his  screams,  and  so  bring 
on  fits,  ending  in  a speedy,  but  malignant  death.  When 
her  apprehensions  are  aroused,  a mother  will  do  anything 
to  succour  her  own,  and  my  wife  readily  did  as  she  was 
told,  forgetting,  in  the  interest  of  her  anxiety,  that  the 
means  for  supporting  her  energies  were  waiting  her  service. 

“ Though  my  wife  had  given  up  all  thought  of  her  supper- 
beer,  I had  not.  In  attending  to  the  little  screamer,  she 
rather  hampered  my  action  and  obstructed  my  vision.  This 
was  of  no  consequence,  fortunately,  for,  on  looking  about  me, 
I discovered  a crevice  in  the  folding-screen  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  which  gave  a foggy  view  of  what  was  going  on  behind 
it.  Presently  I saw  the  sergeant  turn,  and  place  his  stout 
arm  on  the  table,  gazing  with  rather  too  much  earnestness  in 
our  way,  and  calculating  his  chances.  Guessing  the  next 
move,  I rose  gently  on  my  elbow,  and  curled  up  my  knees 
to  make  a spring. 

“ ‘ Is  the  younker  asleep  yet?’  asked  he,  in  a whisper,  as 
if  really  interested  in  his  repose. 

“ ‘ Hot  yet,’  returned  my  wife. 

“ ‘ Don’t  leave  him,  for  your  life,’  said  he,  ‘ till  you 
succeed.’ 

“ The  hand  on  the  table  was  creeping  stealthily  over  to 
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the  tumbler.  Not  to  alarm  her,  I made  a dumb  motion  to 
my  wife ; comprehending  which,  she  gently  shifted  herself. 
Joe’s  fingers  now  circled  the  glass,  which  began  to  move 
gradually  towards  his  lips. 

“ ‘ The  little  ’un’s  not  so  easily  gammoned,  I see,’  observed 
our  friend. 

“ ‘He’s  obstinate ; but  I’ll  not  leave  him  till  he’s  fast.’ 

“ ‘ Right ! to  desert  him  in  a fright  would  kill  him.’ 

“ By  this  time  the  tumbler  had  reached  its  destination. 
Another  moment,  its  contents  would  have  been  gulped,  and 
he  excusing  himself  for  the  necessity  of  making  an  abrupt 
departure.  I could  not  stand  this,  nor  lie  it  either.  So  out 
of  bed  I bolted,  in  jacket,  boots,  and  impatience,  and  at  sight 
of  me,  Horn,  with  chuckling  coolness,  replaced  the  glass  on 
the  table.  My  first  impulse  was  to  storm  at  him,  but  his 
composure  instantly  groomed  me  into  unruffled  mildness. 

“ ‘ How  now,  Tom  ?’  exclaimed  he,  laughing.  ‘ Roosting 
in  dumpers  and  canonicals?  You  must  have  been  devilish 
sleepy  to  turn  in  like  that.’ 

“ ‘ The  fit  was  on  me,’  returned  I,  briefly,  rubbing  one  eye 
and  keeping  the  other  with  sacred  interest  on  the  tumbler. 

‘“To  what  agency  am  I indebted  for  your  cheerful 
apparition  ?’ 

“ ‘ Natural  instinct.’ 

“ ‘ You  cannot  call  fright  instinct.’ 

“ ‘ Nor  you,  instinct  fright.’ 

“ ‘ But  some  terror,  no  doubt,  originated  that  wonderful 
evolution  of  yours?’ 

“ ‘ Nothing  but  what  can  be  readily  accounted  for.’ 

“ ‘ You  smelt  the  malt  perhaps?’ 

“ ‘ Exactly  so.  My  terror  was  that  my  wife  might  be 
deprived  of  her  supper-beer.’ 

“ ‘ You  are  properly  uxorious,  Tom;  just  like  me,  when 
at  home,  sacrificing  everything  for  dear  Mrs.  Horn’s  comfort 
and  gratification.  But  come,  what  is  your  friend  to  do  with- 
out beer  ? Can  you  not  scrape  up  a glass  of  something  to 
enable  me  to  keep  her  company?’ 

“ ‘ Plenty  of  water,  or  cold  cofiee,  if  you  prefer  it,  which 
will  be  both  meat  and  drink  to  you.’ 

“ ‘ I knew  that  thirty  years  ago.  For  such  cold  comfort  I 
don’t  thank  you.’ 

“ ‘ It  must  be  that  or  nothing,’  returned  I. 
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“ He  made  no  reply ; and  while  he  sat  musing,  looking 
■wistfully  at  the  full  tumbler,  I hinted,  as  politely  as  I could 
under  the  circumstances,  that  his  exit  would  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  us. 

“ ‘ Indeed !’  exclaimed  he,  rising  with  apparent  indif- 
ference from  his  chair.  ‘ It’s  hard  to  tolerate  a distasteful 
presence,’  continued  he,  achieving  a smile  of  mixed  choler 
and  conciliation.  ‘ As  you  wish  me  to  leave,  of  course  I 
■will,’  said  he,  submissively,  moving  towards  the  door. 
‘ But,’  added  he,  rattling  the  latch,  ‘ let  me  tell  you  in  all 
kindness,  if  you  desire  to  preserve  your  friends,  you  must 
entertain  them  with  much  less  stint  than  I have  found  in 
sitting  at  your  niggardly  table.  Good-night,’  said  he,  drawl- 
ing out  the  adieu  with  satirical  obsequiousness,  accompanied 
by  a low  bend,  involving  the  motion  of  half  his  body ; but 
while  he  was  rising,  my  wife,  whose  temper  had  risen  to  a 
furious  pitch,  shot  from  behind  the  folding-screen,  and 
pitched  a saucer  at  his  head.  It  caught  him  full  in  the 
temple,  from  which  the  blood  spurted  in  a jet,  and  then 
rushing  to  the  door,  she  slammed  it  in  his  face. 

“ This  opened  a new  era  for  us  both.  We  determined  to 
be  honest  with  ourselves  ; and  so  ever  after  we  enjoyed  our 
supper-beer  in  equal  proportion  without  the  dread  of  a third 
party  dropping  in  to  perform  that  grateful  service  for  us.” 

Sergeant  Horn  was  afterwards  employed  on  the  recruiting 
service,  and  brought  up  with  him  from  a maritime  town  a 
batch  of  fifteen  frouzy  candidates  to  be  approved  of.  Though 
a disgraceful-looking  lot,  they  were  powerful  fellows — fit  for 
any  corps ; and  no  exception  could  be  taken  to  them  on 
account  of  their  wretched  appearance.  The  rags  of  the 
whole  would  not  have  made  a full -sized  sleeve  for  a brick- 
maker,  and  dirt  enough  might  have  been  scraped  from  their 
filthy  persons  to  fill  an  ash-pit.  One  man  had  hair  enough 
on  his  head  to  stuff  a mattress.  Another,  Abbott,  had  no 
more  idea  of  the  value  of  money  than  of  the  differential 
calculus.  When  given  a half-sovereign,  he  stared  because  it 
was  not  a half-crown.  He  judged  of  the  value  of  money  by 
its  bulk,  and  called  the  “ bit  ov  goold  ” a “ brass  farden  that 
no  shopkeeper  ’ud  take.”  A third,  McNulty,  without  a 
handkerchief,  but  with  sufficient  refinement  not  to  take  the 
drip  from  his  nose  wdth  his  fingers,  squeezed  the  end  of  it  in 
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the  crown  of  his  cap.  He  did  it  openly,  as  if  the  act  was 
less  novel  than  praiseworthy.  This  man,  after  suffering  the 
inflictions  of  nine  or  ten  courts-martial,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  bravery  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol.  Ex- 
cept one,  who  had  gained  the  rank  of  second-corporal,  and 
was  afterwards  reduced,  not  a man  turned  out  well,  and  the 
most  of  them  were  sent  adrift  as  irreclaimable  black- 
guards. 

At  the  time  of  enrolling  this  disgraceful  batch,  Horn  was 
pay-sergeant,  and  in  difficulties ; to  cover  which,  a reward 
being  given  for  every  recruit,  he  would  have  enlisted,  (and 
swore  he  was  a capital  candidate,)  that  ancient  sinner  whose 
years  began  to  count  before  the  birth  of  the  world.  Losing 
all  respect  for  himself,  and  entertaining  none  for  his  corps, 
he  did  not  care  a dump  how  it  fared  so  long  as  he,  by 
getting  men — no  matter  whom — got  money.  His  defal- 
cations amounted  to  about  sixty  pounds,  for  which  he  was 
tried  by  court-martial  and  reduced  to  the  ranks.  A few 
days  more  than  a year  after,  being  considered  demented,  he 
was  discharged,  and  pensioned  at  one  shilling  a day,  his 
service  at  the  time  exceeding  twenty-one  years. 

And  who  was  Mr.  Horn  ? His  father  was  a banker,  of 

great  opulence,  in  . The  sergeant  himself,  before 

joining  the  corps,  held  no  mean  place  among  the  squire- 
archy. If  not  the  schoolfellow,  he  was  the  companion  of  a 
young  nobleman,  who,  in  after  years,  succeeded  to  ancestral 
titles  and  vast  domains.  When  of  age,  Horn  was  a rattling 
youth  of  wealth,  spirit,  and  sport,  sending  his  horse  to  cover 

at , and  driving  up  in  his  own  handsome  carriage  to  the 

mansion  of  his  noble  friend.  That  nobleman,  in  the  interest 
of  his  early  acquaintance,  divulged  these  particulars,  adding, 
that  the  corporal  (that  being  his  rank  when  my  lord  was 
deep  in  his  propitiation)  had  two  uncles,  worth  four  thousand 
pounds  a year  each,  who  were  among  the  most  respected 
gentlemen  of  the  county.  According  to  Burke  (“  Landed 
Gentry,”  1858),  they  were  justices  of  the  peace  and  deputy- 

lieutenants.  One  was  the  proprietor  of  0 House,  and 

the  other  of  D Hall.  The  latter  residence  (so  an  archi- 

tectural authority  wrote  in  1843)  was  in  chief  part  rebuilt 
by  its  owner,  and  the  rest  materially  improved.  Among  the 
parts  preserved  was  the  ancient  tower  or  keep,  and  the  sur- 
rounding moat.  After  restoration  it  exhibited  “ the  cha- 
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ractcr  of  an  ancient  manorial  residence  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,”  venerable  in  age  and  solidity,  and  telling  of  eras 
long  since  past,  when  the  old  sombre  fort,  with  its  worn 
loopholes  and  castellated  crown,  garnished  round  about  with 
deep-green  ivy  clinging  to  its  mottle-cankered  walls,  made 
a gallant  and  irresistible  defence. 

How  oddly  all  this  sounds — stranger  still  by  contrast. 
An  abode  of  grandeur  for  an  uncle ; the  eighteenth  part  of  a 
comfortless  barrack-room  for  a nephew ! With  near  relatives 
rolling  in  affluence,  having  retainers  like  noblemen,  mansions 
like  princes,  and  living  each  on  an  undiminishing  capital  of 
more  than  tw^'O  hundred  thousand  pounds,  it  seems  incredible 
that  portly  Joe,  their  nephew,  wdio  had  suffered  by  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune  more  than  twenty  years"  banishment 
from  the  gilded  shelter  of  his  father’s  own  brothers,  should 
be  a poor  pensioner  from  the  army  on  one  shilling  a day  ! 

A wild  career,  truly,  has  its  hard  and  mournful  penalties, 
or  Joe,  whose  withering  extravagance  in  early  life  no  lan- 
guage can  exaggerate,  might,  like  his  uncles,  have  been 
a merchant  prince,  and  the  owner  of  a splendid  domain. 


Startling  Announcement. —A  fanatic  in  the  royal 
artillery,  named  Forbes,  was,  for  many  years,  an  accredited 
Wesleyan.  From  enthusiasm  he  glided,  by  degrees,  into 
the  idea  that  he  was  the  Eedeemer  ! 

After  his  discharge,  he  frequently  preached  about  himself 
in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  Woolwich,  calling  upon  the 
people  to  come  unto  him  and  he  saved!  Few  imposters  that 
proclaim  religious  nostrums  for  the  acceptance  of  the  world, 
fail  of  some  success  ; but  the  mad  gunner  was  so  blind  and 
wild  a leader,  that  the  number  of  his  adherents  never  in- 
creased beyond  a weak-minded  comrade,  named  Kendall. 

Having  only  a small  pension,  Forbes  was  compelled  to 
meet  his  exigencies  by  cobbling  shoes  and  selling  mil- 
leniuin  matches.  Eagged,  dirty,  attenuated,  and  wearing 
his  hair  like  a Southcotonian,  he  declared,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  that  “ the  Son  of  man  knew  not  where  to  lay 
his  head.”  Though  he  announced  to  his  hearers,  that  he 
was  chosen  for  the  fulfilment  of  a high  mission,  no  less  than 
the  salvation  of  man  through  his  intercession,  he  did  not 
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scruple,  when  his  robust-minded  wife  refused  to  pay  him 
homage,  or  upbraided  him  for  his  vagaries,  to  thrash  her 
soundly.  In  the  little  correspondence  he  carried  on  with  his 
creditors  (whom  he  never  paid),  and  with  others  who  held 
office  in  the  church  (whom  he  lustily  abused),  he  invariably 
signed  his  name  after  this  blasphemous  fashion — 


Thomas 


I I N 
R 1 I 


Forbes. 


As  may  be  expected,  the  madman,  taken  from  the  troubles 
and  cares  of  life,  was  lodged  at  length,  out  of  sheer  pity,  in 
a lunatic  asylum. 

Some  time  before  this  step  had  been  taken,  Forbes  was 
explaining  the  law  of  the  Bible,  as  he  delusively  interpreted 
it,  to  two  strong-headed  sergeants  of  the  artillery,  who,  instead 
of  receiving  his  tenets,  belaboured  him  with  reproaches,  for 
allowing  himself  to  be  so  grossly  deceived  by  the  devil.  As 
the  enthusiast  found  it  impossible  to  bring  the  two  staunch 
old  Methodists  to  acquiesce  in  his  insane  views,  he  cut  short 
the  conversation,  by  pushing  the  worthies  to  his  fingers’ 
ends,  and  exclaiming,  “ Behold  the  Son  of  God  hetiveen  two 
thieves  ! ” 
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“ Let  the  back 

Bear  her  own  sin,  and  her  rank  blood  purge  forth 
By  the  phlebotomy  of  a whipping-post.”— Kandolph. 

Shortly  after  tire  termination  of  tlie  siege  of  Gibraltar,  the 
captain  of  the  soldier-artificer  company,  then  called  “ The 
Blackcuffs,”  from  the  color  of  its  facings,  commenced  to  keep 
records  of  the  courts-martial  held  on  his  men.  No  connected 
information  of  the  conduct  of  the  company,  prior  to  that 
event,  is  extant.  What  is  known  is  derived  from  allusions 
in  letters,  less  to  its  morals  than  its  skill  and  exertions  on 
the  works.  During  the  siege  there  was,  in  all  likelihood, 
little  occasion  for  such  records ; the  men  being  too  much 
occupied  in  the  great  business  of  defence,  and  the  means  for 
indulgence  too  limited,  to  allow  of  irregularity  to  any  great 
extent.  Still  grave  offences  were  committed,  as  is  proved 
by  the  execution  of  two  artificers,  in  1781,  for  marauding; 
and  courts -martial  sometimes  happened,  as  testified  by  the 
reduction  of  sergeant-major  Bridges,  in  the  same  year,  to 
the  rank  of  private. 

With  the  close  of  the  siege  passed  away  the  era  of  re- 
laxed discipline.  Now  there  was  ample  time  for  attending 
to  it,  and  courts-martial  were  only  too  frequent.  A change 
was  needed,  not,  however,  of  that  thorough  kind  which,  for 
fourteen  years  after,  was  rigidly  enforced.  Not  a few  arti- 
ficers were  deeply-dyed  drunkards,  many  Avere  habitually 
insubordinate  and  refractory,  and  a rather  large  section  gave 
themselves  up  to  varied  forms  of  recklessness  and  depravity, 
even  including  the  meanest  species  of  fraud  and  robbery. 
Unquestionably  it  was  difficult  to  stem  the  irregularities  of 
that  wild  race  of  siege  men,  so  that  a strong  hand  was  re- 
quired to  keep  them  in  check ; but  the  power  was  used 
with  so  much  sternness,  inflicting  on  petty  offenders  the 
harshest  sentences,  that  it  challenged,  rather  than  restrained, 
disorder.  Those  were  days  in  which  martinets  flourished. 
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sheltered  by  the  mutiny  act.  The  army  had  no  advocate 
then — no  champion  pleading  its  hopeless  cause,  and  devising 
remedies  to  palliate  the  severities  of  punishment.  So 
tyranny  went  on — the  panacea  lor  uprooting  military  offence 
— as  merciless  as  ineffectual.  Milder  penalties,  reckoned, 
perhaps,  too  humane  for  soldiers,  were  never  tolerated. 
Had  such  been  tried,  what  might  not  have  been  the  con- 
sequence? It  is  useless  now,  however,  to  speculate  on  the 
past,  and  assume  effects  from  untried  causes.  With  stern 
realities  we  have  to  deal ; to  look  into  the  nature  of  what 
constituted  old  discipline,  as  it  appears  in  the  pages  of  a 
musty  volume — a record  in  the  main  of  trivial  faults  and 
inhuman  expiations — and  to  statisticise  facts. 

The  court-martial  book  of  the  artificer  company  was  opened 
on  the  1st  June,  1783,  and  continued  its  entries,  through 
consecutive  years,  till  the  8th  January,  1799.  During  that 
period  the  strength  of  the  company  was  never  over  275 
men,  including  its  non-commissioned  officers  and  sert^eant- 
major.  Often  it  was  less,  reduced  probably,  at  intervals,  to 
a number  little  above  225.’  Yet  out  of  that  strength  (275), 
in  little  more  than  fourteen  years,  977  trials  had  taken 
place  1 

If  flogging  had  the  potency  always  claimed  for  it — if 
equal  to  the  end  sought  to  be  attained  by  its  application — 
why  this  number?  The  truth  is,  corporal  punishment  did 
not  deter,  it  provoked;  it  did*not  reform,  it  hardened. 
Vice  was  not  curbed,  but  increased ; for  it  was  a system  of 
vengeance  that  made  men  disaffected,  mutinous,  sullen, 
dogged,  or  half-mad.  Had  there  been  any  good  in  it,  surely 
it  would  have  told  on  a set  of  artisans,  few  comparatively  in 
nmnber,  priding  themselves  on  the  excellency  of  their  uni- 
form, the  fencible  character  of  their  services,  and  possessing 
intelligence  not  found  among  soldiers  in  other  branches  of  the 
army.  All  in  the  company  were  practised  mechanics,  many 
of  singular  ability,  and  but  a minimum  were  past  improve- 
ment. It  seems,  then,  almost  incredible  that  such  a force 
should  have  deserved  the  discipline  represented  by  those 
977  courts-martial.  Iso  reflection  is  intended  to  be  cast  on 
the  officers  whose  duty  it  was,  between  sixty  and  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  mutiny 
act.  It  is  the  system  that  we  hold  up,  less  to  condemn  (for 

‘ In  October,  1792,  the  strength  of  the  company  was  229  of  all  ranks. 
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that  has  been  done  already)  than  to  show  what  horrors  the 
army  has  escaped.  All  honor  belongs  to  those  benevolent 
senators  who,  session  after  session,  pleaded  as  perseveringly 
for  the  mitigation,  even  the  abolition,  of  the  lash,  as  a Wil- 
bcrforce  or  a Brougham  for  the  extinction  of  slavery.  To 
show  that  this  total  of  977  is  not  strained  by  a hap-hazard 
calculation,  we  will  set  down,  year  by  year,  the  number  of 
trials  recorded  in  the  court-martial  book  : — 


No.  of  Trials. 

1783  . . . 

. . 27 

("The  first  court-martial  was 

( on  the  2nd  August. 

1784  . . . 

. . 143 

1785  . . . 

. . 116 

1786  . . . 

. . 103 

I No  courts-martial  regis- 

1787  . . . 

. . 40 

< tered  between  July  18th 
( and  December  6th. 

1788  . . . 

. . 49 

1789  . . . 

. . 69 

1790  . . . 

. . 109 

1791  . . . 

. . 91 

1792  . . . 

. . 65 

1793  . . . 

. . 49 

1794  . . . 

. . 23 

1795  . . . 

. . 25 

1796  . . . 

. . 25 

1797  . . . 

. . 23 

1798  . . . ' 

. . 19 

1799  to  8 th  January  1 

Total  . 

. . 977 

1 

But  this  detail,  com 

iplete  as  it  goes,  requires  some 

other 

illustration  to  fix  the  number  of  times  each  offender  was  in- 

volved  in  these  trials, 
the  want : — 

The 

following  statement  will 

meet 

Tried  once 

. 120 

Tried  eleven  times 

. 4 

„ twice 

. 54 

„ twelve  „ 

. 2 

„ thrice 

. 40 

„ thirteen  „ 

. 2 

„ four  times 

. 23 

„ fourteen  „ 

1 

,,  five  ,,  ... 

. 17 

„ fifteen  „ 

2 

„ six  „ . . . 

. 14 

„ sixteen  „ 

1 

„ seven  „ ... 

. 7 

„ twenty-two,. 

1 

„ eight  „ . . . 

. 7 

— 

„ nine  „ ... 

. 3 

total  . . . 

. 304 

„ ten  „ . . . 

. 6 

1 This  must  not  be  taken  as  the  whole  number  of  trials.  It  is  suspected 
that  several  omissions  have  taken  place,  less  through  intention  than 
neglect,  but  one  to  which  notice  will  be  specially  called,  was  purposely 
unrecorded,  to  conceal  an  aspect  of  crime,  the  particulars  of  which  shall 
not  be  recalled. 
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To  find  a soldier,  now-a-days,  subjected  to  the  discipline 
of  as  many  as  ten  courts-martial  would  be  a phenomenon  in 
military  jurisprudence;  but  twenty-two  times,  even  in  the 
last  century,  gives  an  insight  into  old  severity  that  staggers 
one  to  contemplate.  It  startles  one  like  a romance ; seeming 
to  belong  more  to  the  region  of  fiction  than  fact.  And  yet 
discipline  was  far  less  strict  in  the  soldier-artificers  than  in 
other  regiments  of  the  garrison,  for  general  O’Hara,  who  had 
a high  opinion  of  the  company,  less  from  its  moral  character 
than  its  usefulness,  set  his  face  against  punishments,  as  far  as 
he  was  made  acquainted  with  them,  which  necessitated  the 
removal  of  men  from  employment  on  the  fortifications. 

The  977  trials  before  detailed  were  shared,  it  seems,  by 
304  men  only.  As  the  number  of  the  company  never,  at 
any  time,  exceeded  275,  there  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  some  discrepancy  in  the  totals.  This  can  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  company  was  being  constantly  recruited  to 
supply  the  places  of  men  discharged,  dead,  or  removed  to 
England.  In  this  way  new  names  were  too  frequently  ex- 
tending the  registry  of  trial  and  conviction.  The  recruiting 
and  transferring  from  other  regiments  were  tolerably  brisk, 
so  that  in  the  fourteen  years  comprised  within  the  dates  above 
given,  the  company  counted  on  its  rolls  between  900  and 
1,000  names.  If  this  be  anything  like  a fair  assumption,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  is,  only  about  one-third  of  the 
company  had  been  tried  by  courts-martial.  From  this  the 
inference  is  clear,  that  the  conduct  of  the  company  generally 
was  not  too  low  to  be  undeserving  of  commendation. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
offences  for  which  the  men  were  so  constantly  brought  to 
trial  ? The  question  is  easily  answered.  The  predominant 
offences  were  short  absences  and  drunkenness ; but  we  cite 
several  cases  taken  at  random  from  the  “ black  book,”  which 
will  better  show  up  this  part  of  the  subject  than  any  attempt 
at  generalization. 

Timothy  Sallenger,  “ absent  from  barracks  at  tattoo  roll- 
call,”  received  50  lashes. 

William  Wood,  who  had  been  “ out  of  barracks  all  night,” 
atoned  for  this  little  indiscretion  by  suffering  the  infliction 
of  100  lashes. 

Jeffery  Purcell,  for  “ breeding  a riot  in  the  barracks  ; and, 
when  confined,  breaking  the  black-hole  door  open,”  paid  for 
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his  irregularity  by  standing  bare  to  the  “ cats  ” till  200  lashes 
had  been  counted. 

John  Mills,  having  been  “drunk  during  working  hours,” 
bore  200  lashes.  Did  this  intimidate  him  ? We  shall  see. 

William  Beddo  and  William  Dudley,  comrades  in  indul- 
gence and  trouble,  having  been  “ absent  from  barracks  all 
night  and  from  work  all  next  day,”  underwent  the  cruelly 
disproportionate  penalty  of  400  lashes  each  ! 

John  Mills,  again,  for  being  “absent  from  work,”  was 
visited  with  100  lashes ; and,  as  if  this  was  really  a very 
merciful  sentence,  it  was  superadded  by  making  him  wnrk  one 
month  without  working-pay,  and  during  that  time  confining 
him  in  the  black-hole  out  of  working  hours. 

James  Parents,  an  obdurate  delinquent,  was  punished  for 
“ refractory  and  insolent  behaviour  to  lieutenant  Bain  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty,”  with  400  lashes. 

Thomas  Canton,  who  had  been  “ absent  from  duty,  and 
was  found  outside  the  barrier  at  Landport,”  received  200 
lashes.  Had  he  taken  the  full  measure  of  his  sentence,  400 
lashes  would  have  been  administered. 

William  Onions,  for  being  “ absent  from  work,”  received 
150  lashes. 

John  Mills,  again,  for  “ coming  drunk  to  work,”  took, 
perhaps  without  murmur,  200  lashes,  thankful  his  punish- 
ment was  no  worse. 

Joseph  Bethell,  a fine  old  soldier  and  a superior  mechanic, 
who  once  had  an  audience  of  George  III.,  but  w^as,  neverthe- 
less, a frequent  defaulter,  suffered  the  infliction  of  200  lashes 
for  being  “ absent  from  work.” 

Joseph  Smaller,  who  had  been  “ drunk  on  guard,”  received 
100  lashes. 

William  Beddo,  the  same  whose  name  occurs  above,  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  crime  of  being  “ absent  from 
morning  parade,  and  making  away  with  part  of'  his  neces- 
saries.” For  this  he  suffered  the  torture  of  500  lashes  ! 

John  Tobin,  for  “rioting  in  the  streets  after  second  gun- 
firing,” received  200  lashes. 

^Alexander  Scott,  who  picked  “ David  Simme’s  pocket  of 
nine  reals,”  outset  its  value  in  blood  to  the  extent  of  300 
lashes. 

Edmund  English,  the  chief  of  defaulters,  less  in  enormity 
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than  frequency,  bore  the  infliction  of  200  lashes  for  “ going 
into  colonel  Pringle’s  quarters,  and  taking  a bag  with  nails 
and  se\  eral  tools  and  making  away  with  them.” 

John  West,  for  the  simple  vice  of  “ being  absent  from 
inspection  of  arms  and  necessaries,”  expiated  the  offence  by 
sustaining  the  punishment  of  150  lashes. 

Edward  Lloyd,  an  obliging  fellow,  no  doubt,  who  probably 
thought  there  was  no  harm  in  removing  “ a lemon-tree  from 
captain  Skinner’s  garden,  and  taking  it  to  Mr.  Musgrove, 
quartermaster,  18  th  regiment,”  was  made  to  feel  his  error  by 
standing  200  lashes. 

James  Chandler,  a grave  offender,  who  committed  the 
wild  and  novel  trick  of  “ pulling  down  the  chimney  of  the 
oven  on  Windmill  Hill,  and  making  away  with  the  bricks,” 
submitted,  for  this  insane  escapade,  to  the  infliction  of  400 
lashes. 

Michael  Hannon,  for  “ taking  eight  boards  out  of  the 
castle-yard  without  orders,”  received  200  lashes.  His  sen- 
tence was  400 ; and  as  an  equivalent  for  the  remission  of 
200,  was  subjected  to  12  days’  hard  labour. 

John  Hewitt,  took  “ money  clandestinely  from  his  father- 
in-law,”  and  received  for  this  unfilial  act  300  lashes.  This 
was  but  a diversion  to  the  light-fingered  lad,  for  he  repeated 
the  offence  a month  after,  and  standing  another  sentence  of 
300  lashes,  without  a stripe  remitted,  his  back  must  have 
been  hacked  bare  to  the  bones. 

George  Burns,  for  “ riotous  behaviour  after  hours,”  got 
200  lashes. 

John  Exon,  charged  briefly  “ for  insolence,”  was  impressed 
with  the  propriety  of  better  behaviour  and  the  wisdom  of 
keeping  a ‘‘  still  tongue”  by  bearing  400  lashes. 

James  Nisbett,  having  been  “drunk  at  work  and  insolent 
to  sergeant  Woodhead  when  taken  prisoner,”  underwent  the 
penalty  of  350  lashes. 

This  sergeant  Woodhead  ought  to  have  had  a fellow-feeling 
for  his  victim.  Had  he  not  been  able  to  overlook  the  first 
instance  of  the  charge  he  might  have  suppressed  the  second. 
No  man  in  the  company  was  more  flippant  and  glib  than  he, 
and  a recollection  of  his  own  impetuous  and  abusive  habit,  if 
it  forgave  the  insolence  of  Nisbett,  would  have  materially 
reduced  the  poor  fellow’s  sentence. 

As  an  instance  of  the  sergeant’s  impertinence,  we  copy  a 
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curious  charge  made  against  him  on  the  24th  October,  1783. 
It  ran  thus : — “ For  saying  that  lieutenant  Skinner  had  con- 
fined him  wrongfully,  and  that  he  would  acquaint  his  master 
of  it,  and  that  he  hoped  the  curse  of  the  109th  psalm  might 
alight  upon  him  and  his  posterity.”  As  deserved,  he  was 
“ reduced  to  serve  as  a private  in  the  company,  and  confined 
28  days  on  board  provost.”  His  subsequent  rapid  advance- 
ment to  the  rank  of  sergeant  w”as  due  to  his  gTeat  skill  as  a 
tradesman  and  his  activity  and  intelligence  as  a foreman. 

But  a generalization  of  the  offences  for  which  the  men 
suffered  is  still  needed.  The  following  statement,  as  far  as 
it  could  be  drawn  up,  from  the  vague  nature  of  some  of  the 
charges  and  the  complicated  character  of  others,  will  afford 
the  information ; not,  perhaps,  with  photographic  faithful- 
ness, but  as  exact  as  pruning  and  classifying  could  render  it. 

Before  passing  to  its  consideration,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  charges,  generally,  were  not  fi'amed  in  the  inventorial 
phraseology  of  the  present  day.  In  most  cases  all  that  consti- 
tuted the  essence  of  legality  was  omitted.  Dates  and  circum- 
stances were  ignored,  as  if  law,  only  requiring  an  index  for 
its  purpose,  trusted  to  evidence  to  ascertain  the  true  grava- 
men of  the  accusation. 

“ Clandestine  behaviour”  appears  to  have  been  a common 
offence.  But  what  does  it  mean  ? It  may  mean  secrecy  in 
anything,  less,  however,  in  theft  than  any  other  delinquency  ; 
for,  it  has  been  observed,  that  where  stores  or  other  property 
had  been  purloined,  embezzled,  or  misappropriated,  sufficient 
was  admitted  in  the  charo;e  not  to  mistake  its  nature.  For 
want  of  better  light,  therefore,  ‘‘clandestine  behaviour” 
takes  its  place  along  with  a group  of  other  faults,  under  the 
head  of  “ Insolence.” 

Theft.  This  class  includes  all  kinds  of  stealing,  fraudulent  conduct, 
embezzlement,  and  purloining  or  misappropriating  public  stores. 
Proved  charges  of  theft  were  generally  of  a trivial  nature. 
Embezzlement  extended  to  six  cases.  Purloining  pubbe  stores 
was  the  most  common  otfence.  Men  icoidd  use  a few  nails,  a bit 
of  iron,  a piece  of  brass,  a few  cuts  of  plank,  or  even  a few 
boards,  oak  or  deal,  with  as  little  misgiving  as  if  the  property 
were  their  own.  The  old  artificers  treated  these  appropriations 
more  in  the  light  of  perquisites ; and  all  the  punishment  that 
followed  detection,  had  but  little  effect  in  correcting  the  error. 
Crimes  of  “ suspicion  ” (24)  are  also  included  under  this  head. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  though  so  many  were  tried  for 
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No.  of 
Trials. 

stealing,  from  the  softened  charge  of  suspicion  to  the  grave  one 
of  theft,  most  of  the  acquittals  took  place  among  this  class  of 

offenders 102 

Insinuating  dishotiesty  in  others 6 

Mailing  away  with  necessaries,  from  a rag  to  a full  kit CO 

Making  away  icith  arms  and  accoutrements . 1 

Purchasing  necessaries  from  soldiers  of  other  regiments,  or  buying 
goods  not  honestly  obtained.  These  unfortunates  wanted  to 
turn  a penny  to  good  account ; but  the  fair  value  for  property 
so  obtained  was  no  excuse,  and  conviction  resulted  . . . .13 

Doing  duty  by  hire.  Purchasing  relief  from  duty  is  something  new, 

hut  not  very  military 2 

Stabbing  with  the  bayonet,  hut  no  harm  done 1 

Insolence,  rioting,  fighting,  molesting  ofiicers,  and  menacing  non- 
commissioned officers,  also  modified  mutiny,  clandestine  be- 
havioiu-,  and  all  the  small  fry  of  offences,  such  as  disobedience 

of  orders,  and  irregular  or  disorderly  conduct 80 

Striking  non-commissioned  officers.  No  sooner  was  the  word  given 


than  the  blow  was  delivered 25 

Absence  from  camp,  barracks,  tattoo  roll  call,  parade,  inspection,  duty, 
work,  or  church,  including  two  who  were  tried  for  intending  to 
desert.  The  longest  period  of  absence  (one  case  only)  was 
twenty-one  days ; the  next  longest  (about  three  cases)  was  two 

days  and  two  nights 318 

Breaking  confinement,  clumsily  but  effectually 5 

Breaking  out  of  barracks 5 

Drunk  on  guard,  at  work,  in  barracks,  in  the  streets,  on  duty,  on 

parade,  at  church,  &c 178 

Drunkenness,  combined  with  abusive  language,  fighting,  refractory 

or  riotous  conduct 35 

Drunkenness  and  absence,  still  further  complicated  by  petty  infractions 

of  orders 61 

Bringing  in  liquor,  no  doubt  for  a spree  and  a fight 1 

Damaging  tools 2 

Aiding  to  escape,  from  confinement 1 

Neglect  of  duty 16 

Absence  and  making  away  with  necessaries 44 

Bepeated  drunkenness,  and  neglect  of  duty 21 


Total 


977 


Connected  with  this,  by  sequence,  is  the  subjoined  sum- 
mary, exhibiting  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  way  in  which  the 
977  trials  were  disposed  of  in  sentences  or  otherwise.  Not 
less  curious  than  startling,  it  tells  its  own  dread  tale  of  harsh- 
ness, but  little  relieved  by  the  grace  of  forgiveness  : — 
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Reduced  from  non-commissioned  officers  . 

Suspended  from  rank  and  pay  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  

To  work  without  working  pay  .... 
Confinement  on  board  Provost-ship  . 
Corporally  punished®  (see  note) 


I Inflicted 
( Forgiven 
( Inflicted 
(Forgiven 
( Inflicted 
I Forgiven 
I Inflicted 
( Forgiven 
f Inflicted 
(Forgiven 


No. 

16“ 

1 

8 

135b 

2 

91® 

7 

175 


Total  ...  866 

Reprimanded 8 

Apologized  on  public  parade  before  president  of  court- 

martial  12 

Stoppages,  to  make  good  necessaries,  arms,  and  accouti-e- 

ments,  tools,  &c 34 

Cook  for  a month  without  working  pay 1 

Mount  guard  for  successive  Sundays 1 

Fines  (nine  of  Is.  each,  five  of  the  offenders  subjected  to 
this  penalty,  to  be  laid  in  irons  for  twelve  hours  each)  . 14 


936 

Deduct  men,  shown  in  the  notes  below,  who,  having  been 
subjected  to  combined  punishments,  appear  above,  under 
two  or  more  heads  69 


867 

Acquittals 110 

Total  convictions  and  acquittals  ....  977 


From  this  it  appears  that  corporal  chastisement  was  the 
popular  mode  of  punishment.  No  class  of  offence  was 
excused  its  infliction.  Minor  and  serious  delinquents  alike 
shared  in  the  torture.  There  was  no  'rule  to  exclude  any — 


Of  these  there  was  placed  under  stoppages 

nr  

< Reduced  from  non-commissioned  officers 
were  . . | under  stoppages 

I' To  apologize 

Of  these  there  I Reduced  ffom  non-commissioned  officers 

were  . .j  Fined 

(placed  under  stoppages 


(Reduced  from  non-commissioned  officer  . 

I Confined  on  board  provost-ship 

**  Of  these  there ! Fined 

were  . .1  Placed  under  stoppages 

I To  work  without  working  pay  .... 
(Suspended  from  non-commissioned  officers 


No., 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 


All 
minor 
punish- 
ments 
in  ad- 
dition to 
primary 
inflic- 


8 

21 

11 

1, 


tions. 


Total 69 

« These  430  corporal  punishments  were  only  shared  by  1 62  men. 
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no  line  to  define  its  extent.  Courts  of  officei*s  gave  their 
sentences  irrespective  of  previous  examples,  so  that  a frivo- 
lous fault  at  times  came  in  for  an  award  due  to  a grave 
crime.  Decisions  like  these  were  as  arbitrary  as  unjust,  and 
in  their  effects  were  real  calamities  instead  of  punishments. 
If  we  deduct  110  acquitted,  and  260  wondf'ousl^  subjected 
to  moderated  forms  of  discipline,  we  ascertain  that  607  sen- 
tences adjudged  the  transgressoi's  to  be  flogged  ! One’s  flesh 
creeps  with  horror  as  he  thinks  of  the  number  offered  to  the 
agonies  of  the  lash ; but  if  anything  has  a tendency  to  relax 
the  feeling,  to  bear  the  consideration  of  an  indiscriminate 
immolation,  in  wliich  guilt  and  retiibution  held  no  corre- 
spondence, it  is  the  knowledge  that  pardon  liad  saved  175 
men  from  a dreadful  infliction. 

This  part  of  the  subject  may  be  still  further  illustrated  by 
showing  the  aggregate  suffering  of  the  oflenders,  and  the 
extent  of  mercy  doled  out  to  them : — 

Sentenced.  Inflicted.  Remitted. 

given. 

Worked  witliont  working  pay  total  days  2,716  2,607  74  .35 

Confined  on  board  provost-ship  total  days  1,259  1,100  68  91 

Corporal  pnnishmeut  . . . total  lashes  96,950  67,024  4,976  24,950 

It  was  not  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  try  men  by  garrison 
courts-martial.  Ten  men  only  seem  to  have  been  subjected 
to  that  more  solemn  kind  of  ordeal.  The  remainder  were 
regimentally  tried. 

Suspensions  from  rank  and  pay  varied  for  periods  between 
two  and  six  months.  IMien  so  suspended,  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  serA'ed  as  privates. 

Fines  of  one  shilling  were  occasionally  awarded  to  men 
for  being  absent  from  church,  or  for  slight  irregularities 
either  on  parade  for  Divine  service  or  within  the  sanctuary. 
Usually  the  forfeiture  was  accompanied  by  laying  the  pri- 
soner in  irons  for  twelve  hours.  John  Maiden  was  a fre- 
quent defaulter  in  this  class  of  folly,  and  even  flogging  did 
not  lessen  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  disregarded  orders 
for  his  attendance  at  church. 

The  longest  period  for  which  an  artificer  toiled  in  the 
shops  without  working-pay  was  eighty-four  days,  the  shortest 
six.  The  whole  number  of  days  (2,607)  was  equivalent 
to  the  labour  of  nearly  nine  artificers  lor  one  year  of  365 
days,  excluding  Sundays.  Often  in  the  intervals  of  work 
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(tlie  leisure  hours  of  each  day),  men  undergoing  this 
description  of  sentence  were  confined  in  the  “ black  hold”  (as 
it  was  then  termed),  the  casemate  cells  in  the  “ picket-yard,” 
the  guard-house,  or  the  barracks. 

On  board  tlie  provost-ship,  the  longest  period  of  confine- 
ment w’as  twenty-eight  days,  assuming  this  to  be  the  number 
when  “ one  month”  is  stated  ; the  shortest,  two  days. 

The  greatest  number  of  lashes  awarded  was  800.  Two 
men — John  Exon  and  James  Eichmond — “ for  having  an 
intention  to  desert,”  (the  charge  is  copied  in  extenso)  were 
each  awarded  this  sentence  on  March  5th,  1787,  by  the  first 
garrison  court-martial  after  the  siege  ; but  both  were  ‘ " for- 
given by  the  governor.”  This  act  of  clemency  ought  to 
have  worked  a lasting  reformation  in  the  recipients  of  such 
grace  : but  they  continued  in  their  old  course  of  misconduct, 
running  the  gantlet  of  applied  punishment,  as  if  daring 
discipline  to  do  its  worst. 

We  have  seen  that  the  number  of  lashes  inflicted  was 
67,024,  so  that  the  number  of  stripes  was  603,216  appor- 
tioned to  162  men  ; and  supposing  all  this  number  to  have 
been  punished  alike,  each  would  have  received  415  lashes. 
The  greatest  number  of  lashes  inflicted  on  any  one  individual 
at  one  time  was  575  ! The  culprit  was  James  M‘Lean, 
“ for  absenting  himself  from  his  corps  without  leave  from 
22nd  July  to  the  7th  August,  1798.”  He  was  sentenced 
600  lashes ; the  remission  of  twenty-five  would  imply  that 
the  poor  fellow  was  too  exhausted  to  bear  the  return  of  the 
last  drummer,  and  so  w^as  unstrapped  from  the  halberds  at 
the  interposition  of  the  doctor,  who  stood  by  to  watch  the 
last  atom  of  agony  his  quivering  flesh  could  endure.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  court-martial  which  ordered  this  inflic- 
tion was  a garrison  one.  If,  then,  the  sentence  was  by  a 
regimental  tribunal,  its  power  must  have  been  something 
startling.  For  such  a crime  nowadays,  a regimental  court- 
martial  can  at  most  award  the  offender  fifty  lashes,  and  then 
only  when  a grave  fault  requires  a grave  example.  M‘Lean’s 
absence  was  the  longest  recoided  in  the  court-martial 
book. 

Of  the  men  most  frequently  tried,  the  following  received 
the  greatest  number  of  lashes  : — 
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Times  tried.  Lashes  inflicted.  Lashes  forgiven.  Total  sentenced. 


Edmond  English 

. 22  . 

. 2,100  . 

. 350  . 

. 2,450 

James  Chandler^ 

. 10  . 

. 2,100  . 

. 200  . 

. 2,300 

Robert  Ross . 

. 15  . 

. 1,850  . 

. 550  . 

. 2,400 

John  Mills  . 

. 12  . 

. 1,700  . 

. 250  . 

. 1,950 

James  Parents  . 

. 13  . 

. 1,595  . 

. 405  . 

. 2,000 

Robert  Cass  . 

. 16  . 

. 1,425  . 

. ]25  . 

. 1,5.50 

Abraham  Ross  . 

. 8 . 

. 1,350  . 

. 350  . 

. 1,700 

John  Hewitt 

. 6 . 

. 1,300  . 

. 400  . 

. 1,700 

John  West  . 

. 14  . 

. 1,250  . 

. 500  . 

. 1,7.50 

John  Maiden 

. 16  . 

. 1,050  . 

. 450  . 

. 1,500 

Patrick  Price 

. 12  . 

. 1,050  . 

. 350  . 

. 1,400 

John  Exon  . 

. 11  . 

. 1,004  . 

. 896  . 

. 1,900 

Jolin  Williams  . 

. 5 . 

. 1,150  . 

. 1,1.50 

William  Beddo  . 

. 7 . 

. 1,100  . 

. 1,100 

James  Nisbett  . 

. 5 . 

. 1.100  . 

. 1,100 

Joseph  Bethell  . 

. 11  . 

900  . 

! 350  ! 

. 1,250 

Henry  Gale  . 

. 13  . 

850  . 

. 250  . 

. 1,100 

Many  of  these  corporal  chastisements  were  inflicted 
within  a comparatively  few  years.  Eobert  Eoss  bore  his 
punishment  of  1,850  lashes  in  eleven  years  and  a half;  Cass 
in  eight  years;  James  Chandler  received  his  terrible  number 
of  2,100  lashes  in  seven  years  and  a quarter;  and  Edmond 
English,  that  stubborn  offender,  unquailed  by  retribution, 
seeking  punishment  with  a species  of  idolatry,  took  his  hard 
fpiantum  of  2,100  lashes  in  six  years  and  a half.  West 
exhausted  his  number  in  six  years  and  a quarter.  Abraham 
Eoss  and  Maiden  in  five  years  and  a quarter.  Bethell  in 
four  years  and  three-quarters,  and  Gale  in  four  years  and  a 
lialf.  Nisbett,  tried  by  only  five  courts-martial  and  cor- 
porally punished  for  each,  suffered  his  stripes  (1,100)  with- 
out the  mitigation  of  a lash  in  three  years  and  a quarter. 
Greater  endurance  was  displayed  by  Mills,  whose  back  was 
mangled  with  1,700  lashes  in  three  years.  In  that  com- 
pressed period  both  Parents  and  Hewitt  underwent  their 
torture  of  1,595  and  1,300  lashes  respectively.  Beddo  took 
his  sentences  in  two  years;  and  John  Williams,  for  his 
quickly -recurring  offences,  three  of  which  were  mean  thefts, 
sustained  no  less  than  1,150  lashes  in  eight  months ! 

One  stands  aghast  at  this  painful  aspect  of  human  fortitude. 
Had  Williams  died,  who  would  have  been  surprised? 
Scarcely  had  his  back  healed  after  one  scourging,  when  the 
wounds  were  again  and  again  re-opened.  Yet  a fourth 

^ When  Chandler  received  his  last  flogging  of  three  hundred  lashes,  he 
was  an  old  man  fifty-two  years  of  age. 
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time,  his  back,  discolored  from  the  shoulder-blades  to  the 
small  ribs,  striated  with  flexures  and  studded  with  knots, 
was  bared  to  the  “ cats.”  400  lashes  was  his  last  apportion- 
ment of  torture,  and  he  bore  every  stroke  without  a lash 
forgiven.  This  was  flaying  the  man  alive ! Could  the 
“ thumbscrew  ” or  the  “ boots  ” be  more  exquisite  than  these 
rapidly -repeated  punishments  ? Would  not  transportation 
have  been  more  merciful  and  more  to  the  purpose  than  these 
1,150  lashes  inflicted  in  eight  months?  While,  perhaps,  we 
can  neither  admire  the  man  nor  his  deeds,  nor  even  give  him 
credit  for  fortitude,  which  he  must  have  largely  exercised  to 
bear  so  dire  a punishment,  we  can  at  least  feel  thankful  that 
nature  should  have  drawn  from  her  resources  adequate 
strength  to  help  the  wretch  through  his  poignant  misery. 
What  became  of  him  cannot  be  traced  : his  name  disappears 
from  the  court-martial  book  after  February  28th,  1786. 

In  three  instances  the  flogging  was  inflicted  in  part, 
according  to  sentence,  on  the  “ backside.”  One  sentence, 
much  more  explicit,  directed  a moiety  of  the  lashes  to  be 
executed  on  the  “ hare  backside.”  Should  it  be  inferred 
from  this  that  in  the  two  other  cases  the  punishment  was 
applied  to  the  breech  unexposed?  One  man,  after  being 
flogged,  went  through  an  added  punishment  of  “ twenty- 
eight  days  black-strap  at  Tower.”  What  this  black-strap 
was  is  probably  past  elucidation  at  the  present  day. 

In  looking  through  those  old  registries,  one  thing  is  very 
remarkable — that  offenders  when  once  in  trouble,  were 
seemingly  anxious  to  rush  into  the  presence  of  a second 
court-martial.  After  the  flrst  entry  the  second  quickly  fol- 
lowed, as  if  both  the  vice  and  the  flogging  were  frivolous 
amusements. 

There  is  a case  hinted  at  in  a previous  note  which  shall 
now  be  disposed  of.  A very  grave  offence  was  committed 
by  private  Henry  Gale,  who  had  been  tried  thirteen  times, 
and  in  four  years  and  a half  had  received  850  lashes.  By  a 
general  court-martial  he  was  tried  in  the  summer  of  1790, 
on  a charge  in  which  three  of  his  comrades  were  accom- 
plices— or,  more  properly,  objects  of  his  base  designs. 
These  were  Eobert  Cass,  Edmond  English,  and  James  Eich- 
mond,  all  of  whom  were  irreclaimable,  taking  the  number  of 
their  offences,  not  the  nature  of  their  faults,  as  the  criterion 
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to  judge  of  them  in  a military  point  of  view.  No  blame 
seems  to  have  attached  to  the  three  men,  and  so  the  whole 
burden  of  the  sentence  fell  on  Henry  Gale.  An  impression 
exists  among  military  men,  derived  from  no  better  autliority 
than  tradition,  that  a court-martial  could  not  sentence  a 
soldier  to  receive  more  than  999  lashes.  A peep  into  a 
mutiny  act  for  any  year  during  the  later  years  of  the  last 
century  would  perhaps  settle  the  point.  Here,  however,  is  an 
instance  that  will  dissipate  the  error  if  the  mutiny  act  does 
not.  The  court  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  in  virtue  of 
the  powers  vested  in  it,  sentenced  him  “ to  receive  1,200 
lashes  on  his  bare  back  with  a cat  of  nine  tails  !”  Even  this 
terrible  award  was  insufficient  to  mark  the  utter  detestation 
in  which  the  wretched  man’s  deep  offence  was  held.  The 
court  therefore  added,  “ After  receiving  the  above-mentioned 
punishment,  that  he,”  the  prisoner,  “ be  drummed  out  of  the 
corps  in  the  most  ignominious  manner,  with  a halter  about 
his  neck,  and  sent  to  England,  and  put  to  hard  labour  on 
board  one  of  the  hulks  at  Woolwich  for  the  full  term  of 
seven  years !” 

By  the  following  order,  a corps  of  drummers  was  singled 
out  to  carry  the  punishment  into  execution  : — 

“ General  Orders,  dth  May,  1790. 

“ 2.  A drummer  from  the  royal  military  artificer  company,  royal 
artillery,  and  each  regiment  of  the  line,  vrith  the  drum-major  and  cats 
of  the  royal  military  artificer  company,  to  attend  on  the  Great  Parade  at 
guard  mounting  to-morrow  morning,  to  infiict  the  corporal  pxmishment, 
sentenced  by  the  above  court-martial.  After  which  the  prisoner  is  to  be 
kept  in  irons  in  the  provost  tiU  further  orders. 

“ The  surgeon  of  the  royal  military  artificer  company  to  attend.” 

Some  dozen  or  more  drummers  may  have  been  employed 
in  that  fearful  operation,  for  the  regiments  or  portions  of 
corps  in  garrison  at  the  time  were  capable  of  furnishing  that 
number.  Whether  Gale  received  this  punishment  to  the 
last  lash  is  not  known.  As  his  constitution  must  in  degree 
have  broken  down  under  the  previous  infliction  of  850 
lashes,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  have  borne  to  the 
full  so  dreadful  and  protracted  a torture.  Wliatever  he 
could  sustain  without  Hlling  him,  one  may  take  for  granted 
was  rigorously  inflicted. 

From  my  own  researches,  I only  know  of  one  sentence 
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which  exceeded  that  of  Gale’s.  It  was  about  tlie  year  1808 
that  sergeant  Joseph  Papps  attempted  to  desert  from  Messina 
to  the  enemy.  For  this  crime  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
reduced  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  a private,  and  to  suffer  1,500 
lashes ! If  my  memory  be  not  at  fault,  I saw  a record  on 
the  docket  intimating  that  the  sentence  was  inflicted.  Could 
romance,  looking  out  with  insatiate  zest  for  horrid  probabili- 
ties, conceive  of  any  agony  short  of  violent  death  more  inten- 
sified and  harrowing  than  this  ? 

How  well  the  sentiment  of  the  motto  was  carried  out  has 
been  seen  in  this  chapter  of  active  cruelty. 

“ Let  not  the  sword  of  justice  sleep,  and  rust 
Within  her  velvet  sheath.” 

Justice  had  as  little  to  do  in  the  matter  as  mercy.  The 
sword,  always  unsheathed,  neither  slept  nor  rusted.  It  was 
seized  and  wielded  by  a power  too  stern  to  admit  of 
moderation.  Tyranny,  affecting  the  attributes  of  justice, 
doubly  bandaged  her  eyes,  casing  the  ligature  with  a hoop  of 
iron.  When  guilt  was  found,  she  sought,  red-handed,  not  to 
punish,  but  torture.  The  cases  adduced  painfully  represent 
how  excessive,  in  general,  were  the  awards  contrasted  with 
the  offences. 

All  this  now  is  past — never  to  be  revived.  As  well  may 
we  expect  the  return  of  feudalism,  or  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  this  unenthralled  country,  as  the  renewing  of  that 
malevolent  discipline  which  as  much  disgraced  the  statutes 
of  the  land  as  the  army  amenable  to  its  inffiction. 


Don^t  Quibble  about  a Word. — “ What  is  your  name, 

sir  ?”  asked  Colonel of  his  orderly  one  day,  after  having 

made  up  his  mind  to  take  a drive. 

“ John  Edward  Belsey,  sir.”  Belsey  was  always  precise, 
trickily  so,  and  when  asked  by  the  colonel  for  his  name,  he 
could  no  more  have  omitted  the  prenomen  than  gone  to 
parade  without  his  arms. 

“Go,  then,  John  Edward  Belsey,”  rejoined  the  colonel, 
quite  as  precise  as  his  orderly,  “and  tell  my  groom  to  put 
the  horse  in  the  gig  immediately.” 

Saluting  the  colonel  in  true  military  form,  Belsey  ran  to 
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the  stable,  thinking,  as  he  was  going,  how  impossible  it  was 
to  execute  the  order,  unless  the  colonel,  in  the  greatness  of 
Ins  soul,  intended  to  favor  the  horse  with  a ride  and  man  the 
shafts  himself.  However,  as  he  considered,  this  could  not 
really  be  the  colonel’s  intention,  he  took  on  himself  the 
discretion  of  making  the  necessary  correction ; and,  accord- 
ingly, directed  the  groom  to  put  the  horse  to  the  gig. 

“ Very  well,”  said  the  groom  ; and  Belsey  returned  to  the 
colonel,  who,  as  was  his  custom,  questioned  him  to  see  that 
his  order  had  been  properly  conveyed. 

“ Have  you  seen  the  groom,  private  John  Edward 
Belsey  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“ And  what  did  you  tell  him  to  do  ?” 

“ Put  the  horse  to  the  gig,  sir,”  replied  the  orderly,  throw- 
ing a little  force  on  the  preposition. 

“ You  stupid  fellow,”  roared  the  colonel,  plucking  his 
whisker  ; “ did  I not  tell  you  to  put  the  horse  in  the  gig  ?” 
“Yes,  sir;  but  as  that  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  your  wish, 
I thought  you  would  not  disapprove  of  my  giving  the  spirit 
instead  of  the  letter  of  your  order.” 

“Why  did  you  think  so,  sir?” 

Belsey  hesitated. 

“ Why  did  you  not  tell  the  groom  to  put  the  horse  in  the 

g'g’” 

“ Because  there  wouldn’t  be  room  for  you,  sir.” 

It  was  a wonder  the  colonel  did  not  jump  down  his  throat. 
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The  Calcraft  at  Gibraltar  was  one  Samuel  Hempstead,  who 
formerly  belonged  to  the  old  artificer  company  at  that  station. 
Tlie  story  runs,  that  a man  was  to  be  hanged,  and  the 
governor,  in  general  orders,  called  for  a volunteer  to  under- 
take the  office  of  executing  him.  Samuel  was  on  the  works 
at  Waterport  at  the  time,  and  being  somewhat  sprung  and 
lively,  presented  himself  to  the  captain  of  the  guard  as 
willing,  for  good  pay  and  wholesome  rations,  to  accomplish 
the  job.  It  was  more  a jest  than  a purpose ; but  once 
having  named  his  willingness,  he  was  marched  by  an  armed 
escort  from  the  guard-room,  and  delivered  into  the  charge  of' 
captain  Ross,  then  provost-marshal  of  the  fortress.  Xo  re- 
monstrance or  entreaty  against  his  appointment  availed  him. 
Without  any  pressure  he  had  voluntarily  engaged  to  dis- 
charge the  duty,  and  his  offer  was  binding  and  unchange- 
able. 

Of  course  the  company  was  annoyed  at  finding  one  of  its 
number  offering  himself  for  so  odious  a service,  and  the 
officers  were  no  less  indignant.  To  remove  the  stigma  in 
some  sense  from  the  cloth,  more  tarnished  by  this  one  de- 
graded act  than  all  its  irregularity  heaped  together,  the 
commanding  engineer  immediately  dismissed  him  from  the 
corps,  and  he  was  duly  installed  as  public  executioner. 
This  occurred  about  the  year  1803,  after  Sam  had  served 
some  sixteen  months  in  the  company. 

Hempstead  was  a native  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  short  in 
stature,  but  sturdy  and  well-looking,  with  dark  hair,  small 
whiskers,  and  a bright  black  eye ; which,  as  he  became  more 
inured  to  the  vocation,  glided  from  an  open,  expressive  look 
to  a blackguard  leer.  He  had  a knack  of  tossing  up  his 
right  cheek,  partly  closing  the  elevated  eye,  and  bowing  the 
angle  of  his  lip  as  if  in  contempt  of  honor  and  respectability. 
It  is  said  he  was  well  connected ; that  a brother  of  his  was  a 
captain  in  the  navy,  who  once,  being  ashore  at  the  Rock, 
tried  his  hardest,  without  success,  to  shoot  him. 
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As  if  he  had  been  cruelly  entrapped,  Hempstead  entered 
on  the  duty  with  a grieved  countenance  and  a tearful  eye. 
For  sorrow  he  had  deep  reason.  Everywhere  he  was  shut 
out  from  sympathy.  Society,  even  of  the  most  exception- 
able kind,  black-balled  him ; his  old  comrades  proscribed 
him  ; not  a soul  would  exchange  a word  with  him ; and  the 
Spaniards  and  children  ran  from  him  as  from  a ghoul.  After 
he  left  the  corps,  he  was  never  recognised  by  his  own  name. 
Infant  and  patriarch  only  knew  him  under  the  ragged 
pseudonym  of  Scroggie.  In  every  situation  of  life  man 
finds  a help-meet — one  of  the  softer  sex  to  rub  off  the 
asperities  of  life  and  warm  its  chilliness ; but  Scroggie  was 
without  the  pale  of  such  happiness.  Ho  gentle  sister  found 
mercy  enough  in  her  heart  to  take  the  banished  man  into 
her  keeping,  and  the  utmost  domestic  solace  he  could  obtain 
in  his  isolation  w'as  from  the  gambols  of  a couple  of  fancy 
cats,  and  precious  hard  drinking. 

Though  universally  discarded,  Scroggie  did  not  keep  at 
home.  He  roamed  where  he  listed  with  an  impudent, 
gallows-looking  countenance,  resting  on  a stick,  to  support  a 
weak  short  step,  and  a bent  knee.  To  show  himself  hos- 
pitable and  sociable,  he  would  have  given  the  world.  For 
any  little  mark  of  attention,  for  a genuine  smile  of  recogni- 
tion, or  an  unspoken  expression. of  sympathy,  he  would  have 
been  exquisitely  grateful ; but  even  in  the  wdne-house, 
spurned  like  a mangy  dog,  no  one  would  even  touch  the 
glass  from  which  he  had  sipped,  or  rest  on  the  seat  from 
which  he  had  removed.  In  every  store  therefore,  he  had 
his  owm  seat  and  his  own  glass,  taken,  for  his  special  use, 
from  a secret  corner.  At  the  Town-range  store,  his  drinking- 
cup  was  part  of  a cocoa-nut  with  the  fibre  adhering  to  it, 
blackened  round  the  rim  by  the  constant  application  of  liis 
foul  and  reeking  lips.  At  market,  if  by  chance  he  ever 
touched  anything  on  the  stalls,  the  Spanish  salesmen,  with  a 
grin  and  an  execration,  dashed  the  tainted  article  from  the 
board.  Such  was  the  contempt  in  which  poor  Hempstead 
was  held,  for  fulfilling  the  indispensable  but  detestable  office 
of  garrison  hangman. 

To  keep  this  wildly  intemperate  functionary  in  anything 
like  efficiency  for  duty,  a soldier  was  daily  detailed  as  the 
executimer^s  orderly.  On  the  eve  of  an  execution,  the 
temptation  to  excessive  drinking  being  strong,  he  sometimes 
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had  two  orderlies  to  restrain  his  indulgence.  Free  to  go 
where  he  pleased,  the  orderlies  followed  in  his  wake  as  if  he 
were  a person  of  consequence.  To  this  extravagance  of 
state,  a commanding  officer  of  the  20th  regiment  once 
took  exception,  observing  to  an  authority,  that  he,  as  com- 
manding officer,  could  scarcely  get  one  orderly  ! There  was 
a seeming  necessity  for  subjecting  the  hangman  to  this 
double  surveillance  ; but  the  ultra-reversal  of  everything  like 
position  and  precedence  now  appeared  so  ludicrous,  that 
Scroggie,  not  unthankfully  had  to  submit  for  the  future,  to 
the  diminished  dignity  of  one  military  attendant.  If  Sam 
ever  succeeded  in  making  a friend,  it  was  some  greenhorn  of' 
an  orderly,  who,  not  always  mailed  against  a generous 
invitation,  roUed  out  of  the  wine -store  as  drunk  as  the 
executioner. 

When  a 94th  man  was  being  hanged,  old  Sam  did  the 
mui'dering  business  in  so  unprofessional  a style,  that  the 
criminal  fell  with  his  toes  on  the  ground,  and  whirled  round 
and  round  like  a self-acting  meat-jack. 

“ What’s  the  odds,”  thought  Sam,  “ how  the  -wretch  is 
despatched?  He  has  lost  all  interest  in  existence,  and  one 
way  of  scragging  him  is  as  good  as  another.  My  weight 
will  not  be  very  comfortable  to  his  neck,  but  it  ’ll  drive  the 
breath  out  of  him  sharp  !” 

Therefore,  to  make  short  work  of  the  victim,  struggling  in 
his  impotence  to  get  a fair  stand,  Scroggie  kicked  liis  legs 
from  under  him,  cracking  his  knee  joints  as  he  bent  them 
upwards  ; and  dragging  him  down  by  the  shoulders,  began 
to  pull  the  life  out  of,  what  he  called,  his  “ soul  case.”  By 
the  menacing  aspect  of  the  assembled  troops  he  was  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  this  inliumanity,  and  to  renew  the 
process  in  a legitimate  and  less  revolting  manner.  The 
mules  being  backed,  and -the  half-dead  body  drawn  up  on  the 
platform,  Scroggie,  pressing  his  knees  on  the  heaving  frame 
beneath  him,  shortened  the  rope,  readjusted  the  drop,  and 
swung  the  victim  to  his  death.  While  doing  this,  the  soldiers 
were  furious  ; and  it  was  a marvel  that  some  of  them  did  not 
rush,  in  their  anger,  from  the  ranks,  and  tear  the  hangman 
to  pieces.  Scroggie  saw  the  feeling,  but  bore  it  with  de- 
moniacal stolidity,  wringing  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and 
throwing  it  at  the  wretch,  then  yielding  to  justice,  in 
agonizing  jerks,  its  few  remaining  pulses. 
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Not  soon  was  tlie  heartless  conduct  of  the  hangman  for- 
gotten by  the  94th.  Though  never  spoken  to  by  the 
soldiers,  he  was  seldom  openly  and  pointedly  insulted  by 
them.  Henceforward  it  was  otherwise.  When  passed  by 
the  men  of  that  regiment,  he  was  invariably  taunted  with 
savagely  bungling  the  life  out  of  their  unhappy  comrade ; 
but  Scroggie,  reckless  alike  of  contempt  and  disapprobation, 
took  no  more  notice  of  aspersion  or  abuse,  than  he  would  of 
the  buzzing  of  a musquito.  Sometimes,  however,  not  that  he 
felt  pained  or  affected  by  indignity,  lie  would  start  a reply  of 
defiance. 

“ Ah !”  he  would  exclaim,  with  his  customary  lift  of  the 
cheek  and  curl  in  the  upper  lip,  “ I made  one  o’  your  men 
look  into  his  side-pocket  for  change,  but  I was  too  ’cute  to 
allow  him  take  anything  out.  Nor  will  you  be  more 
successful,  when  it  comes  your  turn  to  feel  these  fingers 
creeping  round  your  neck  with  vaj  final  corrector  I It  will 

be  a kick  and  a squeak  with  you ; and  the  hangman  whom 
you  scorn,  and  who  scorns  you,  will  live  to  bundle  your 
carcase  like  a skuttle  of  rubbish  into  a grave  more  ignominious 
than  a dust-hole !” 

A time  came  when  Scroggie  was  prohibited  from  having 
an  orderly.  This  arrangement  levelled  his  crest  and  filled 
him  with  gloom.  So  long  as  he  was  followed  by  an  attendant 
to  control  his  vices,  he  had  enough  of  manliness  about  him 
to  seek  identification  with  his  race,  and  to  coax  association 
with  it,  though  he  rarely  succeeded.  If  ever  he  found 
favor,  it  was  from  a not  over-scrupulous  escort,  whose 
friendship  vanished  the  moment  he  was  relieved  from  duty. 
It  was  none,  however,  the  less  pleasing  to  him,  because  it 
was  accorded  from  selfish  motives.  On  no  other  ground  did 
he  expect  it ; but  now,  even  that  vagrant  chance  was  cut  off*. 
As  if  immured  within  a cordon,  which  he  could  neither  scale 
nor  pass,  he  was  debarred,  not  by  order,  but  by  universal 
rejection,  of  even  a stray  interchange  of  thought  with  a 
fellow  mortal.  How  to  make  up  for  this  shocking  depriva- 
tion he  knew  not.  Employment  he  had  none,  but  that  of 
doing  the  dread  work  of  death.  His  sole  business  was  to  do 
with  the  groans  and  blood  of  expiring  humanity.  Without  sti- 
mulus, without  a heart  to  win  his  hand  to  toil,  or  to  awake 
his  besotted  mind  from  its  deep  stagnation,  he  grovelled  on, 
as  his  degraded  intellect  prompted  him,  from  one  bestial 
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FIEST  EDITION. 

What  is  a Sapper?  The  question  is  one  which  it  would  puzzle  the 
uninitiated  to  solve ; for  he  is  represented,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  a 
hundred  different  capacities,  and  takes  as  many  shapes  as  Proteus.  He 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  equally  at  home  afloat  or  ashore — a sort  of  English 
Kentuckian — half  horse,  half  alligator;  and,  like  the  Duke’s  army,  can 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything.  We  are  never  surprised  to  hear  that  a 
Sapper  has  been  intrusted  with  a duty  that  no  one  else  could  or  would 
undertake,  and  we  never  entertain  a doubt  that  he  will  carry  it  through. 
But  as  to  defining  Ins  functions — as  to  saying  precisely  what  a Sapper 
is — we  hardly  know  how  to  set  about  the  task ; for  he  appears,  like 
Buckingham,  to  be 

“ Not  one,  but  aU  mankind’s  epitome,” 

condensing  the  whole  system  of  military  engineering,  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  everything  that  is  useful  and  practical  imder  one  red  jacket. 
He  is  the  man-of-all-work  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  public ; and  the 
authorities,  by  a wave  of  the  official  wand,  may  transform  him  into  any 
of  the  various  characters  of  astronomer,  geologist,  surveyor,  engineer, 
draughtsman,  artist,  architect,  traveller,  explorer,  commissioner,  inspector, 
ivrtificer,  mechanic,  diver,  soldier,  or  sailor — in  short,  he  is  a Sapper.  He 

now  has  come  before  us  under  a new  aspect — as  an  author 

Our  author  presents  us,  in  clear,  simple,  and  straightforward  language, 
with  a concise  narrative  of  their  proceedings,  their  labours,  and  their 
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achievements never  omitting  to  pay  an  honest  tribute  to  merit, 

let  it  appear  in  whom  it  may.  Tims  his  esprit  de  corps  is  manifest  in 
every  page,  giving  tone  to  the  entire  book.  He  writes  as  a soldier  should 
always  act — with  the  consciousness  that  he  has  to  perform  a duty,  and 
that  this,  if  not  his  only,  is  to  be  his  first  and  his  foremost  consideration. 
There  is  no  twaddle  in  these  volumes — no  straining  after  false  sentiment ; 
every  word  is  a necessary  ingredient  of  the  subject ; and  if,  at  times,  we 
come  on  a few- dry  details,  a sprinkling  of  indispensable  little  facts,  which 
could  not  be  omitted,  they  are  stated  so  concisely,  arranged  with  so  much 
method,  and  wedged  in  so  ingeniously,  that  we  are  hardly  left  time  to 

become  aware  of  their  presence Here  we  must  close  our  notice 

of  this  entertaining  and  instructive  book.  While  it  is  of  special  value  to 

the  corps as  a faithful  and  comprehensive  record  of  its  career, 

it  possesses  a general  interest  for  the  service  at  large,  and  should  find  a 
place  in  every  military  library. — United  Service  Magazine. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Connolly  has  performed  his  self-imposed  task  very 
creditably  is  scarcely  enough.  To  appreciate  his  labours  and  do  justice 
to  his  perseverance,  the  reader  should  travel  with  him  through  his  details, 
collected  with  great  difiiculty  from  scattered  and  imperfect  materials,  and 
embracing  a minute  narrative  of  operations  in  almost  every  part  of  the 

world Mr.  Connolly's  two  volumes  will  form  a very  rich  addition 

to  any  military  library.  They  are  replete  with  instruction  as  well  as 
entertainment. — United  Service  Gazette. 

These  two  handsome  volumes  ....  form  in  their  essentials  and  com- 
pleteness, not  only  a most  interesting  series  of  episodes  in  the  career  of 
adventure  and  conquest,  but  are  a valuable  contribution  to  our  military 
history,  not  the  least  appreciable  quality  about  them  being  their  truth- 
fulness  In  a word,  all  that  testifies  to  the  value  of  men  who  can 

compass  every  trigonometrical  difficulty,  dig,  dive,  excavate,  work  in 
wood,  stone,  or  iron,  and  do-  a hundred  other  invaluable  things  we  have 
not  room  here  to  enumerate,  will  be  found,  in  extenso,  in  these  admirable 

pages The  style  of  the  narrative  is  clear,  simple  and  attractive. 

Occasionally  it  is  of  a nervous  and  noble  textm'e,  as  a man  mostly  becomes 
when  in  earnest. — WeeMy  Dispatch. 

Mr.  Connolly  has  compiled,  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Sandham,  a 
history  of  the  corps.  His  clironicle  abounds  in  matter  that  should  interest 
the  public  and  the  profession.  It  is  modest,  moderate,  and  replete  with 
instructive  details.  'Writing  from  an  impartial  point  of  view,  Mr.  Connolly 
commemorates  the  services  of  officers  and  privates  in  an  equally  ample 
style— never  digressing  to  flatter  or  to  disparage.  His  book,  therefore, 
fulfils  its  object ; it  is  a faithful,  instructive,  and  entertaining  record, 
worthy  of  being  studied  by  every  soldier,  and  promoted  at  once  to  a place 
in  all  military  libraries. — Athenseum. 

The  History  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners  is  one  of  the 
best  military  accounts  of  a particular  arm  or  regiment  that  we  have  met 
with.  The  minuteness  with  which  every  particular  is  related  respecting 
the  formation,  growth,  and  changes  in  the  corps,  as  well  as  the  notices  of 
every  service  in  whicli  it  has  been  engaged  whether  military  or  scientific, 
is  removed  from  dryness  by  the  omission  of  all  that  is  superfluous.  The 
facts — and  the  volumes  are  full  of  facts — are  well  selected,  essential  to  the 
end  in  view,  and  very  fresh  and  real ; there  is  no  redundance  of  words 
either  in  the  matter-of-fact  account  or  the  more  general  narrative,  when 
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it  takes  that  form He  never  sinks  below  a clear  well-sustained 

narrative,  which  possesses  a quiet  animation  in  its  equability. — The  Spec- 
tator. 

This  work  contains  a very  complete  and  interesting  account  of  the 

corps Tlioagli  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  accessible  to  the 

author,  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  its  compilation,  his 
endeavour  to  present  a full  and  correct  account  of  the  services  of  his 
brothers  in  arms,  both  in  peace  and  war,  has  been  attended  with  much 
success. — Morning  Chronicle. 

Although  of  a strictly  professional  character,  the  present  work  is  far 
from  destitute  of  interest  for  the  general  reader.  The  progress  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  branches  of  our  military  service,  from  its  first  insignifi- 
cant beginning  to  its  present  importance,  is  a theme  replete  with  interest, 
to  which  full  justice  has  been  done  by  the  able  and  indefatigable  author. — 
John  Bull. 

This  is  a work  of  considerable  labour  and  research and  the 

manner  in  which  !Mr.  Connolly  has  executed  his  task,  demands  the  highest 
praise. — Kami  and  Military  Gazette. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  author  to  say  that  he  has  discharged  his  duty 

in  a most  creditable  manner and,  with  much  good  feeling,  loses 

no  opportunity  of  recording  th&  services  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates,  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by  their  endurance 
and  their  valour. — Morning  Post. 

This  task  we  think  he  has  performed  with  singular  success.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  varied,  and,  so  to  speak,  personal  of  modern  military 
liistories There  is  to  be  found  in  INIr.  Connolly’s  book  a more  life- 

like accoimt  of  the  actual  state  of  Ireland  in  the  famine  of  1846-7,  when 
the  sappers  and  miners  were  employed  on  the  public  works,  than  all  the 
blue-books  of  the  period  could  supply.  The  book  has  the  charm  of  being 
written,  not  only  from  personal  commmiication  in  many  cases,  but  with 
a very  cordial  esprit  de  corps,  and  embodying  many  of  the  traditions  of 
the  service.  It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  else  so 

pleasant  an  account of  the  famous  “galleries”  of  the  rock  of 

Gibraltar There  are  few  books  whose  subjects  extend  over  so 

small  a period,  and  embrace  so  limited  a space,  which  present  so  much 
variety  and  information. — The  Press. 

From  one  of  their  own  number  the  whole  story  of  the  corps  may  now 
be  learned ; for  its  approved  intelligence  has  lately  led  to  the  production 

of  a hstory  of  the  corps And  this  historian,  who  steps  forth  from 

the  ranks,  has  gathered  his  materials  with  diligence  for  twenty  years  ; has 
consulted  docimients  and  sought  information  with  the  zeal  of  a Macaulay 
or  a Milman ; has,  in  fine,  made  himself  master  of  liis  subject ; having 
done  which,  he  has  set  down  his  knowledge  with  a thoroughness  and  a 
straightforward  soldierly  precision,  that  maintains  the  credit  of  his  corps. 
Whether  he  dives  into  the  sea  to  fetch  up  a ship  piece-meal,  or  dives  into 
old  papers  to  fetch  up  bit  by  bit  a history*,  yoin  sapper  and  miner,  it 
would  seem,  does  what  he  undertakes  to  do.  A few  years  ago  there  was 
a wooden-house  balanced  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  St.  Paul's,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  sappers  and  miners  were  up  there  carrying  on  a survey 
of  London.  We  knew  then  that  not  an  alley  would  escape  attention. 
Quartermaster  Connolly  has  been  instituting  a survey  of  his  own  corps. 
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and  we  dare  answer  for  its  completeness.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  his 
officers  and  commanders  answer  for  it  too,  and  that  Sir  Jolm  Burgoyne 
has  given  due  encouragement  to  a right  honourable  enterprise  by  recom- 
mending Mr.  Connolly’s  history to  the  study  of  officers  of  Royal 

Engineers,  as  heartily  as  we  recommend  it  to  the  warm  appreciation  of 
the  public,  for  its  value  as  a manly,  useful,  and  most  interesting  publica- 
tion.— Dickens  Household  Words. 

The  perseverance  and  esprit  de  corps  which  Mr.  Connolly  has  brought 
to  the  task  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  very  interesting  work  he  has  pre- 
sented to  the  public. — British  Army  Dispatch. 

Mr.  Connolly  “ presents  the  public  with  a regular  liistory  of  this  corps 
in  two  goodly  octavo  volumes  with  numerous  engravings,  and  written  in 
a style  that  will  pass  the  ordeal  of  a corps  of  critics.” — Chambers’  Journal. 

Mr.  Coimolly’s  volumes  contain  a detailed  report  most  honourable  to 

the  corps  and  creditable  to  the  author We  must  refrain  from 

giving  further  extracts,  but  enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  ser^^ces  of  which  Mr.  Connolly  has  been  the  worthy  historian. — 
Literary  Gazette. 

The  History  of  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners is  a book  not 

less  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  research  and  information  it  displays, 
than  for  the  modest  rank  of  its  author.  It  is  a work  which  would  do 
credit  to  any  professional  writer. 

With  a vast  amount  of  research,  correct  ideas  and  good  language  will 
be  found  in  every  part ; and  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a standard  work 
of  very  great  interest,  and  one  that  may  attract  other  than  mere  military 

readers.  ]Mr.  Comiolly is  a credit  to  the  press  of  the  country. — 

New  Quarterly  Review. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

The  two  magnificent  volumes are  literally  crammed  full 

It  is  a somewhat  hackneyed  expression  to  say  of  a work,  that  it  should 
be  found  on  the  shelf  of  every  library.  This  may,  however,  be  most 
emphatically  and  honestly  insisted  upon  in  case  of  the  work  before  us. — 
Wellington  Gazette. 

A second  edition  of  Quartermaster  Connolly’s  excellent  history 

has  just  been  published.  We  cordially  congratulate  Mr.  Connolly  on  this 
agreeable  result  of  his  useful  and  interesting  labours.  . . . Mr.  Connolly’s 
success  is  due  to  his  painstaking,  alike  evinced  in  his  researches  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  strung  his  facts  together.  The  second  edition 
exceeds  its  predecessor  in  value,  because  it  comes  down  to  a later  period, 
comprehending  the  operations  of  the  Sappers  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. — 
United  Service  Gazette. 

One  of  the  new  editions  is  prominent  if  not  pre-eminent  in  value— 
INIr.  Connolly’s  History  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners.  The  iDOok  contains 
an  addition  that  will  render  it  desirable,  if  practicable,  to  return  to  the 
volumes — neither  more  nor  less  than  the  story  of  the  corps  before  Sebas- 
topol.— Spectator. 

The  military  reader  will 'thank  us  for  announcing  the  second  edition  of 

the  History  of  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners a work  which  ought 

to  find  a place  in  every  soldier’s  libraiy. — Express. 
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excess  to  another  ; so  that  frequently  he  was  found  in  the 
streets,  scarred,  stained,  and  tattered,  wallowing  perhaps  in  a 
rush  of  storm  water,  rattling  down  the  slopes  of  the  rock, 
utterly  incaj)able  of  reaching  his  quarters. 

Authority  interposed,  not  so  much  to  protect  his  person 
from  violence,  as  to  stem  his  brutish  propensity  for  drink. 
It  was  not  easy  to  institute  a remedy,  unless  by  the  hardship 
of  detailing  an  orderly  to  be  responsible  for  his  sobriety,  or 
confining  him  to  the  limited  precincts  of  the  provost. 
Neither  of  these  was  accepted — one  being  an  absurd  duty 
for  a soldier,  the  other  oppressive  to  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. A plan,  however,  was  at  length  hit  upon,  which 
empowered  any  soldier  who  found  him  disorderly  drunk  to 
take  him  home,  and  to  demand  for  his  trouble  the  recom- 
pense of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  to  be  deducted  as  a fine 
from  the  hangman’s  salary.  There  was  no  coercion  in  this 
rule  ; no  interference  with  his  volition  ; but  the  infliction  of 
a rational  penalty  for  exceeding  its  moral  bounds.  The 
consequence  was,  that  whenever  Scroggie  took  his  walks 
abroad  he  was  waylaid  as  if  worth  robbing,  collared  without 
ceremony  or  excuse,  and  borne  ofi*  shoulder  high  to  the 
guard-room.  AMien  really  sober,  he  was  jostled,  bufleted, 
and  pinched  till  he  became  madly  furious,  and  so  was  carried 
to  the  provost,  where  the  fee  was  unliesitatingly  paid. 

“ Bring  in  the  old  beast,”  was  the  usual  command  of 
Oxberry,  the  brusque  and  harsh- voiced  provost-marshal ; 
“ we’ll  stop  his  gallop  for  a few  days  at  least,  and  see  what 
comfort  the  fare  and  dimensions  of  a hot  cell  will  bring 
hun.  Throw  him  into  that  snug  little  closet,  and  leave  him 
to  me.” 

Oxberry  had  a heart  with  a little  feeling  in  it,  and  when 
appealed  to,  even  by  a hangman,  lent  his  ear.  It  was 
obvious  that  Sam  was  the  victim  of  a conspiracy.  The  fee 
of  half  a crown  had  opened  up  an  aspect  of  villany  not 
reckoned  among  the  possibilities  of  human  action.  When 
the  mind  has  no  moral  safeguards  to  check  its  shameless  ten- 
dencies, to  what  depths  will  it  not  stoop?  Here  was  an 
instance  in  which  a lot  of  scoundrels,  without  the  shadow  of 
pretext,  seized  the  proscribed  man,  and  hurried  him  off  as 
drunk  and  incapable,  for  the  sole  sake  of  obtaining  a half- 
crown.  Very  soon  Oxberry  became  alive  to  the  imposture, 
for  on  trial,  more  frequently  than  otherwise,  Sam  was 
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as  sober  as  a padre,  and  so  the  system  of  fining  was 
abolished. 

Growing  infirmity  made  it  necessary  to  find  a successor  to 
Hempstead.  Proclamations  were  issued  to  attract  some  one 
to  accept  a tolerably  lucrative  though  distasteful  office.  But 
none  offered.  So  Scroggie,  unequal  as  lie  was,  continued  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  garrison  executioner.  And  he  was 
not  sorry  for  it.  His  ambition  was  to  string  up  Ned  Lynn, 
who,  it  appears,  was  a thorn  in  his  side,  though  he  never 
interchanged  a word  with  him.  He,  however,  took  a more 
effectual  plan  of  wounding  his  feelings.  When  passing  him, 
Ned  never  omitted,  as  he  walked  briskly  on,  to  make  a 
peculiar  twist  in  his  neck,  and  an  unearthly  guttural  click 
with  his  tongue. 

“ It  ’ll  be  worse  than  that,”  growled  the  hangman,  “ when 
I get  you  into  my  clutches.  Should  I ever  perform  that 
dismal  oflice  for  you,  I shall  die  happy.” 

Another  twist  of  the  neck,  and  click  of  the  tongue,  was 
Lynn’s  dumb  answer. 

Sam  never  had  the  chance  of  paying  off  his  old  enemy,  for 
Ned  quitted  the  work  with  credit,  and  settled  somewhere  in 
Canada  as  a small  farmer. 

Scroggie’s  last  official  act  was  hanging  a man  of  the 
7th  regiment.  This  occurred  about  1842,  when  he  was 
assisted  by  an  amateur  of  the  46th,  who  w'as  to  step  into 
Sam’s  shoes,  and  enjoy  the  same  contempt ; but  this  can- 
didate for  hangman’s  honors  was  so  brutally  steeped  in  dissi- 
pation, that  even  Hempstead,  bad  as  he  was,  was  a saint 
compared  to  him. 

Forty  years  of*  hateful  service  brought  Scroggie  beyond 
liis  70 til  winter.  Still,  though  feeble,  bent,  and  tottering,  he 
was  not  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  office.  As  he 
began  to  think  of  his  latter  end,  he  joined  the  Methodist 
society,  showing  penitence  for  a fortnight,  and  relapsing  for 
another  into  his  besetting  sin.  It  was  a struggle  against  an 
exaggerated  habit ; the  battle  of  principle  against  a vicious 
predilection  and  a constitutional  craving.  At  last  he  con- 
quered, dropping  gradually  into  permanent  sobriety  and  well 
living.  Other  traits  in  his  character  also  proved  that  he  had 
given  up  the  recklessness  of  the  hangman  for  the  propriety 
of  the  Christian,  and  he  w^as  acknowledged  as  a brother,  and 
received  as  a friend,  by  his  co-religionists.  With  temperance 
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and  a reformed  life,  came  illness.  It  coidd  be  seen  be  was 
sinking,  and  at  his  request  he  was  sent  from  Gibraltar  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  purposed  to  draw  breath 
once  more  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but  he  died  (about  1843) 
as  the  ship  in  wjiicli  he  had  sailed  from  the  Bock  was  wear- 
ing into  Spithead,  and  his  body  was  committed  to  the  deep. 

Necessity. — In  the  summer  of  1813,  a colonel,  whose 
fame  belongs  as  much  to  the  world  as  his  corps,  made  an 
inspection  of  the  barracks  one  morning,  and  attracted  by  an 
awkwardly  rolled-up  pallet,  poked  it  with  his  drawn  sword. 

“ Whose  bed  is  this,  corporal  H ?”  he  inquired. 

“ Private  Whelan’s,  sir.” 

“ It’s  very  clumsily  folded  up.  It  seems  as  if  all  the 
spare  boots  of  the  room  were  hidden  in  it.  Unroll  it,  and 
let  me  see  what  it  contains.” 

The  corporal  did  so ; and  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  there 
was  a young  child  in  tlie  folds,  locked  in  a deep  sleep. 

“ Dear  me,”  said  the  colonel,  with  a symptom  or  two  of 
emotion ; “ how  strange  that  the  poor  neglected  thing  was 
not  smothered  or  stabbed.  Whose  child  is  it  ?” 

“ Solomon  Whelan’s,  sir,”  replied  the  corporal.  “ His 
wife  died  a few  weeks  ago,  an’  I suppose  he  can’t  get  any 
one  to  take  care  of  it  for  him.” 

All  gazed  in  silence  at  the  sleeping  child. 

The  colonel  at  length  raised  his  hand  to  his  face ; but 
whether  to  twist  his  little  whisker,  as  was  his  custom,  or  to 
remove  the  commiserating  moisture  that  stole  into  the 
corner  of  his  left  eye,  is  not  known.  Still,  duty  had  no 
right  to  feel  sympathy,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  the 
hapless  soldier,  weighed  down  with  his  troubles  and  his 
difficulties,  w^ould  be  tried  by  a court-martial  for  the  offence; 
but  the  colonel,  though  the  regulations  of  the  service  were 
severe,  felt  no  disposition  to  exercise  his  power,  and  moved 
on  to  finish  his  inspection. 

Let  the  poor  thing  sleep,”  said  the  colonel,  with  a 
softened  heart,  as  he  neared  the  door;  “and  tell  private 
Whelan  to  endeavor  in  future  to  find  a better  and  securer 
asylum  for  his  child.” 

A few  months  after,  the  father  was  sent  to  the  peninsula, 
and  the  infant,  intrusted  to  the  cold  mercies  of  a workhouse, 
soon  found  a better  asylum — for  it  died  ! 
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WORTH  IMITATING. 

Dr.  D and  his  surgeryman,  seeing  a patient,  one  day, 

flying  into  a dormitory  with  an  interdicted  loaf  under  his 
arm,  gave  him  chase  to  capture  the  article.  No  sooner  was 
the  door  banged  behind  the  runaway,  than  the  officials 
entered,  and  after  questioning  the  breathless  invalid  about 
the  loafj  searched  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  room,  with 
barren  assiduity,  to  discover  its  whereabouts. 

As  the  man  stoutly  denied  its  possession,  and  the  incident 
was  growing  in  interest  from  the  mystery  which  shrouded 
it,  the  doctor  promised,  if  the  patient  would  tell  him  where 
the  loaf  was  concealed,  he  would  not  only  let  him  keep  it, 
but  give  him  another  into  the  bargain. 

“ But,”  asked  the  patient,  wishing  to  be  as  well  assured 
of  his  forgiveness  as  his  liberality,  “ will  you  pardon  me  also, 
sir  ?” 

This  question  convinced  the  doctor  that  his  vision  had 
not  played  him  falsely,  and  that  the  contraband  half-quartern 
was  somewhere.  Before,  however,  conceding  the  point,  he 
would  renew  the  search ; and  so  he  did,  assisted  by  the 
surgeryman.  But  all  their  vigilance  was  unavailing;  and 
the  doctor  having  no  alternative  (his  curiosity  being  un- 
willing to  forego  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  sequel)  sub- 
mitted to  the  patient’s  terms  of  capitulation. 

At  once  the  loaf  was  produced ; the  patient  rolling  it  out 
from  the  loop  of  a jack-towel  hanging  at  the  back  of  the 
door.  Thus  it  was  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the 
room,  (the  door  being  shut) ; and  while  it  seemed  to  be  a 
stinging  reproach  to  the  officials  to  find  they  had  been  com- 
pletely mastered  in  an  affair  so  obvious,  they  did  not  omit, 
when  their  astonishment  had  subsided,  to  laugh  in  chorus, 
loudly  and  soundly,  with  the  screaming  invalids  of  the  ward. 

The  doctor  kept  his  word,  provided  another  loaf  for  the 
offender,  and  forgave  him. 
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“ There  is  much,  nay  almost  aU,  in  names.”—  Carlyle. 

A KEEN  genius  like  Carlyle,  who  can  concoct  an  aphorism, 
and  dissect  it  with  as  much  adroitness  as  a champion  swords- 
man can  strike  the  top  off  an  egg,  without  cracking  the 
remainder  of  the  shell,  may  be  able,  through  a name,  even  to 
declare  the  virtues  and  vices  of  its  owner.  Whether  or  no  he 
can  accomplish  this  feat  is  of  small  moment  in  a butterfly 
chapter  like  this,  which,  ignoring  philosophy  and  deep 
thinking,  aims  at  nothing  higher  than  imparting,  for  a fleet- 
ing interval,  a little  harmless  amusement. 

It  may,  however,  be  admitted  that,  beyond  the  purpose  of 
identity,  names  have  not  only  their  uses,  but  characters.  If 
in  nothing  else,  there  is  something  in  the  construction  and 
sound  of  a name,  which  gratifies  or  displeases.  One  has 
music  in  it ; the  other  strikes  your  ear  as  dull  as  a block  of 
wood  falling  on  a flag-stone.  Like  an  arched  instep,  an 
aquiline  nose,  a small  white  hand,  with  slender  fingers  and 
filbert  nails,  all  features  of  true  nobleness  and  grace,  it  is 
accepted  as  a symbol,  no  matter  what  may  be  one’s  condition 
in  life,  of  a great  or  humble  origin. 

Distinctly  names  divide  tliemselves  into  two  great  groups 
— vulgar  and  aristocratic.  Wragg,  Smith,  and  Briggs  are 
common  ; Cavendish,  Pelham,  andRochford,  on  the  contrary, 
have  elevation  and  timbre.  The  former  are  unsophisticated 
and  unpretending ; the  latter  dignified  and  suggestive. 

Common  names  adhere  to  the  sons  of  toil  like  sweat  to 
the  brow  of  labour.  In  this  respect  the  correspondence  is 
striking.  As  a rule,  Wragg,  Smith,  and  Briggs  have  their 
portion  with  the  humble  : Cavendish,  Pelham,  and  Eochford 
with  the  great.  Each  name  may  be  traced,  if  not  by  an 
unbroken  chain,  at  least  by  a train  of  reasoning,  to  its  begin- 
ning. One  with  a coarse  appellation  may  shoot  above  his 
fellows  by  a rare  run  of  fortune,  and  thrust  himself  into  the 
very  centre  of  a class  in  which  titles  and  opulence  exist,  but 
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the  humble  patronymic  of  a servile  forefather  clings  to  him 
like  a brand,  marking  his  origin,  and  telling  of  his  ancestry 
delving  the  ground,  making  faggots  to  burn  martyrs,  or 
forging  rivets  and  shackle-bars  for  dungeon  doors  and 
battlemented  keeps.  One,  too,  may  fall  from  greatness 
into  obscurity,  leaving  nothing  but  the  inheritance  of  an 
honorable  name,  borne  with  conscious  pride  by  a laborious 
artisan.  That  relic  of  a decayed  house  may  pass,  like  his 
fellows,  through  the  world  unnoticed  and  unesteemed ; but 
his  name,  suggestive  as  the  heraldic  emblazonry  of  a noble 
escutcheon,  is  full  of  high  meaning  and  associations.  An 
earnest  inquirer,  who  looks  beneath  the  surface,  who  does 
not  take  a name  simply  for  its  abstract  consequence,  that 
of  identity,  ofttimes  finds  much  in  it  to  interest  him.  Through 
ages  backward — through  an  almost  fathomless  pedigree,  mixed 
up  with  complicated  events,  he  ferrets  out  the  heroic  name, 
and  links  its  rise,  perchance,  to  an  era  in  which  the  artisan  s 
remote  sire  saved  a realm  by  his  valour  and  command,  or 
dethroned  a monarch,  himself  squaring  his  manly  proportions 
in  the  seat  of  royalty,  and  dispensing  the  authority  of  a king. 

Leaving  these  discursive  remarks,  we  shall  now  make  a 
muster  of  a number  of  surnames  taken  from  the  court-martial 
book,  which  afforded  the  painful  statistics  in  a previous 
chapter.  Except  in  a few  instances,  no  liberties  shall  be 
taken  with  any  but  those  recorded  in  that  black  registry. 
The  roll  will  curiously  corroborate  the  affinity  of  one’s 
“discriminative  appellation”  to  one’s  lot  in  life.  In  great 
part,  the  names  bespeak  a plebeian  origin;  in  great  part, 
they  strictly  apply,  as  of  right,  to  men  destined  to  turmoil 
and  fatigue.  Names,  however,  are  not  to  be  despised  because 
they  are  common ; for  they  may  belong  to  men  celebrated 
for  industry,  and  exalted  to  a high  place  in  art  through  skill 
and  invention,  not  trusting  to  the  dreams  of  theoretic 
genius,  but  fashioning,  with  an  active  hand,  what  the  mind 
conceives  in  its  vocation.  Still,  one  likes  to  strum  a new 
string,  to  strike  and  feel  other  chords,  if  only  to  afford,  by 
variety,  a grateful  tingle  to  the  ear,  already  palled  and  sur- 
feited by  a tiring  succession  of  harsh  or  flat  sounds,  giving 
out  no  more  tone,  and  often  less,  than  is  produced  by  the 
utterance  of  that  eternal  trio,  “Jones,  Brown,  and  Eobinson.” 

In  that  registry  of  2^nworthies  were  English  and  French, 
and,  par  excellence,  Cornish,  Kent,  too,  was  there ; Essex 
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also,  and  Antrim.  The  company  boasted  a Bristol.  Lee 
made  a quiet  show ; Pentland  was  a little  stormy ; but 
Riehmond,  though  ducal  in  name,  was  as  rank  as  a poison- 
weed.  To  twin  this  name,  Rockford  was  found,  the  very 
opposite  of  his  wild  friend  in  morals  and  worth.  Continents 
hold  no  place  in  the  black  roll,  but  Isles  do,  whose  trivial 
amusements  were  so  many,  it  seemed  that  a large  family, 
bearing  that  singular  appellation,  was  in  the  company. 
Rhodes  was  of  the  number,  a meek  man,  judging  from  the 
nature  of  his  offences,  and  anything  but  a Colossus  in  stature. 
There,  too,  was  Canton,  too  frail  to  be  celestial,  though  he 
wore  a pig-tail,  like  a Chinese ; and  there  also  was  Hague 
(no  representative  of  the  “ finest  village  in  Europe,”  ancient 
Tom,  as  he  was  called,  a majestic  soldier,  straight  as  a beam, 
counting  over  a hundred  years  when  he  died),  a more  daring 
and  frequent  defaulter  than  most  of  his  comrades  with  the 
territorial  patronymica. 

A gay  company  like  the  old  artificers,  fellows  who  kept 
“ junk-ship  ” night,  and  styled  themselves  the  ‘‘  big-stone 
fencibles,”  of  course,  had  its  colors,  consisting,  with  unpar- 
donable distaste,  of  those  ill-assorted  tints  the  farthest  from 
what  a prism  sheds,  or  a rainbow  exhibits.  Its  pigments 
were  few — too  few  and  ungenial  to  produce  a glow  of  warmth, 
or  a satisfactory  picture.  There  were  Brown,  Green,  Gray, 
and  White;  but  no  end  of  searching  could  scrape  up  a 
bit  of  simple  black.  As  a substitute,  however,  Blachmore 
was  found,  which,  admitting  of  no  dilution,  made  this 
quintuple  combination  as  sombre  and  grim  as  its  character 
was  exceptionable  and  rusty. 

In  a body  formed  for  the  special  requirements  of  the 
fortress,  it  was  natural  to  learn  that  it  was  full  of  pro- 
fessional men  and  mechanics.  Still  it  was  no  credit  to  the 
company  to  find  that  the  first  on  the  list  of  professions  was  a 
Chandler.  Candles  being  supplied  by  the  public,  of  what 
use  was  he?  None  whatever,  as  his  2,100  lashes  testify; 
yet  he  remained  in  the  corps  till  he  was  verging  on  seventy 
years  of  age,  dying  on  his  passage  from  Gibraltar  to  England. 
In  every  household  a Cooh  is  an  indispensable  adjunct, 
yet  in  the  artificers  a man  was  never  deputed  to  the  duty, 
unless  by  the  sentence  of  a court-martial.  A Carter  could 
do  but  little  on  the  works,  except  to  drive  teams  laden  with 
rock  and  timber  ; but  a Saddler  was  of  first  consequence  in 
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repairing  the  harness  and  trappings  of  the  sulky  mules. 
There  was  a Smith  also,  and  a I^lowright.  What  would  a 
ploughman  think  of  dignifying  his  craft  with  a title  as  high- 
flown  as  this — placing  him,  moreover,  with  his  gaberdine, 
hob-nailed  boots  and  leggins,  on  a level  with  all  the  wrights 
— only  retaining  the  primitive  syllable  of  his  toilsome  occu- 
pation to  identify  him  among  shipwrights,  millwrights, 
wheelwrights,  &c.  ? But  this  doesn’t  complete  the  list  of 
handy  men.  Among  them  was  a Slater,  a Turner,  and  a 
Taylor,  good  lord ! There  was  likewise  a Miller,  and, 
fortunately,  a couple  of  Mills,  for  one  was  more  than  useless, 
and  the  other  was  no  great  shakes. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  rest  of  the  names, 
unless  the  individuals  who  answer  to  them  be  sent  on  a 
ramble.  We  shall,  therefore,  presume  them  to  have  gone  on 
a pleasure  trip.  A Gale  was  blowing  when  they  started, 
with  the  Wind-right  in  their  teeth,  almost  knocking  them 
Down  their  throats.  They  did  not  stop  to  inquire  who 
Blew-it,  nor  to  note  whether  it  came  from  the  West  or  the 
South,  nor  to  descant  on  the  phenomenon  of  Rainey  weather, 
which  luckily  had  ceased.  Bent  on  a Holliday,  they 
determined  to  make  Hay  while  the  sun  was  shining.  From 
every  quarter  the  party  had  been  collected.  They  had  been 
turned  out  of  Chambers;  a Ward,  too,  was  gutted  of  its 
occupants,  and  religion  even  was  not  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  general  pleasure,  for  the  men,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  were  enticed  from  a Bethell,  no  less.  Most  of 
them  were  as  Blyth  as  rick-makers ; one  only,  and  all  were 
sorry  for  him,  was  Moody.  Nevertheless,  though  taciturn, 
he  had  as  Good  a Bottom  as  a bomb-boat  woman.  A few 
were  excessively  Light  and  Volent,  seeming  as  if  they  could 
Spring-all  the  way.  It  required  a very  strong  Hand, 
indeed,  to  Rule  them.  A Gunn  in  their  midst  did  but  little 
to  check  their  reckless  glee.  To  account  for  their  rude 
mirth  would  be  difficult,  for  there  was  only  a Shilling  among 
them ; and  yet  they  calculated,  by  some  mysterious  reckon-^ 
ing,  which  would  have  puzzled  a Cocker,  that  they  had 
enough  to  pay  a Price  for  everything.  Taking  with  them, 
as  they  did,  Curry,  Rice,  and  Onions — strange  delicacies  for  a 
pic-nic  ! — they  considered  they  wanted  for  nothing.  To 
quarrel  with  their  epicurean  predilections,  none  had  a right — 
their  tastes,  like  their  tempers,  being  undoubtedly  their  own. 
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Down  a Lane  they  went,  halting  at  a Warren,  where 
some  untamed  rabbits  held  Court.  Men  who  would  steal  a 
Lemon-tYQQ,  shoulder  a bag  of  nails,  cut  up  government 
boards  to  make  regimental  boxes,  or  filch  his  comrade’s  reals, 
had  no  care  to  stand  nice  about  shooting  a little  game ; but 
devil  the  rabbit  showed  itself;  and  this  was  the  more  vexing, 
as  a fellow  was  ready  to  settle  any  number  of  them  with  a 
Poppe.  Although  he  tried  to  Hide  himself,  the  timid 
colony  must  have  seen  him,  and  so  were  wary.  Out  of 
revenge,  however,  for  want  of  better  sport,  he  fired  into  one 
of  their  Burrows,  but  did  it  so  aw^kwardly,  he  covered  his 
hands  with  Burns.  MTiile  here,  tlie  party  was  joined  by 
some  - others  of  the  company,  who  had  been  out  for  a sail  in 
one  of  the  naval  Briggs,  but  not  finding  tliis  recreation  to 
Answer,  they  speedily  quitted  it,  and  made  for  the  Warren. 
They  had  just  reached  their  comrades  when  it  had  been 
arranged  to  take  a stroll  into  the  Woods. 

Off  they  went  in  a Bond  of  brotherhood,  perhaps  to  San 
Eoque,  all  merry  as  crickets,  but  not  so  uproarious  as  when 
they  first  started ; for  there  was  a Law  among  them,  as  they 
approached  the  Spanish  lines,  to  behave  with  decorum.  The 
travelling  was  not  as  difficult  as  tiring.  Croohshanks  felt  it 
much ; and  a Palmer  (strange  that  a religious  mendicant 
should  have  been  tolerated  among  soldier's  I)  clutcliing  a stick 
in  the  middle,  lagged  behind  like  a Stalker.  As  they 
entered  the  groves,  a Hornhloiv  rang  in  the  glade,  which  was 
held  on  with  a Long  breath,  till  it  grew  Smaller,  and  died 
away.  The  ground  was  covered  with  Wood,  with  here  and 
there  a Wild,  sturdy  Plant,  and  stunted  trees,  old  and 
scorched,  called  (but  not  recognized  in  any  botanical 
vocabulary).  Gray  wood,  Woodhurn,  and  Woodhead.  In  the 
distance  was  a Hurd  of  nimble  quadi'upeds,  resembling 
monkeys,  and  among  them  a Griffin.  The  Latter,  hitherto 
a fabulous  creature,  was  on  this  occasion  a reality.  It  was 
surpi'ising  that  the  monster  had  sufficient  command  of  his 
appetite  not  to  devour  some  tempting  morsels  that  came  in 
his  way ; but  he  was  so  full  of  gambols,  so  intent  on  Makin 
merry,  and  allowing  everything  to  be  as  free  and  fearless  as 
the  air,  that  he  even  permitted  a Finch,  a Martin,  and  a 
Partridge  (for  a marvel)  to  share  his  mirth. 

But  for  a fortunate  incident,  the  day  would  have  lost  its 
chief  enjoyment.  Mann  is  miserable  without  the  solace  of 
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the  gentler  sex.  Strange  to  say,  a Maiden  was  there,  Young^ 
but  far  too  giddy  and  inconstant  to  confer  any  solid  happi- 
ness ; to  whom,  nevertheless,  a Stvain,  as  he  Lyst,  siglied 
and  professed  great  things,  which  were  overheard  by  a 
Parents  (never  mind  the  possessive  indication)  open  and 
astonished  ears.  To  be  in  such  society,  and  in  such  a place, 
how  could  he  let  the  opportunity  slip,  without  showing  his 
tenderness  ? A liberty  he  ventured ; and  when  called  to  book 
for  the  indiscretion,  the  only  Ransom  he  could  offer  to  atone 
for  it,  was  a Grarland,  large  enough  to  fill  a i?wsAeZ^basket. 

Among  the  party  were  a few  notabilities  to  give  the 
excursion  countenance,  and  participate  in  its  pleasures.  Not 
often  do  we  hear  of  a Major  associating  with  privates,  but 
such  was  the  fact  on  this  little  imaginary  tour.  A Pon^  too, 
condescended  to  show  himself ; and  an  Exon — not  of  the 
royal  body-guard — followed,  with  obsequious  demeanour,  the 
progress  of  a King. 

Growing  late,  the  party  returned  to  the  Eock,  and  finished 
the  day  in  a Jolly  spree.  From  drinking  they  slid  by 
degrees  into  a Rowe.  None  could  tell  how  it  happened. 
They  fought  and  tore  one  another,  till  only  a Stocking  could 
be  found  among  them.  A Head  was  broken : Cotter  fell 
severly  against  a Bannister  ; Balls  had  a regular  set-to  with 
Bowls;  and  all  continued,  till  weakened  by  drink  and 
violent  exertion,  they  could  stand  it  no  Moore. 

Next  day  the  reckoning  came.  The  commanding  officer 
was  informed  of  the  riot,  but  as  all  had  been  severely 
punished,  he  only  selected  a couple  of  ringleaders  to  Handle 
as  he  willed.  For  once,  he  was  mild.  Lovday  was  laid  in 
Irons,  and  Turpin — no  relation  of  the  celebrated  Dick — 
was,  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  company  for  its 
adhesion  to  the  lash,  flagellated,  by  way  of  novelty,  with  a 
Burteh.  Of  course,  his  comrades  sympathized  with  him, 
not,  however  in  unmeaning  sighs,  but  with  a Heyho  ! 

After  all,  the  affair  ended  in  Smoke  ; and  so  the  incidents 
of  the  day,  as  they  deserved,  have  not  been  promoted  to  a 
Page  in  history. 


THE  END. 
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FIRST  EDITION. 

Mliat  is  a Sapper?  The  question  is  one  which  it  would  puzzle  the 
uninitiated  to  solve  ; for  he  is  represented,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  a 
hundred  ditferent  capacities,  and  takes  as  many  shapes  as  Proteus.  He 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  equally  at  home  afloat  or  ashore — a sort  of  English 
Kentuckian — half  horse,  half  alligator ; and,  like  the  Duke’s  army,  can 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything.  We  are  never  surprised  to  hear  that  a 
Sapper  has  been  intrusted  with  a duty  that  no  one  else  could  or  would 
undertake,  and  we  never  entertain  a doubt  that  he  will  carry  it  through. 
But  as  to  deflning  his  functions — as  to  saying  precisely  what  a Sapper 
is — we  hardly  know  how  to  set  about  the  task ; for  he  appears,  like 
Buckingham,  to  be 

“ Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome,” 

condensing  the  whole  system  of  military  engineering,  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  everything  that  is  useful  and  practical  under  one  red  jacket. 
He  is  the  man-of-all-work  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  public ; and  the 
authorities,  by  a wave  of  the  official  wand,  may  transform  him  into  any 
of  the  various  characters  of  astronomer,  geologist,  surveyor,  engineer, 
draughtsman,  artist,  architect,  traveller,  explorer,  commissioner,  inspector, 
artiflcer,  mechanic,  diver,  soldier,  or  sailor — in  short,  he  is  a Sapper.  He 

now  has  come  before  us  under  a new  aspect — as  an  author 

Our  author  presents  us,  in  clear,  simple,  and  straightforward  language, 
with  a concise  narrative  of  their  proceedings,  their  labours,  and  their 
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acliievements never  omitting  to  pay  an  honest  tribute  to  merit, 


let  it  appear  in  whom  it  may.  Thus  his  esprit  de  corps  is  manifest  in 
every  page,  giving  tone  to  the  entire  book.  He  writes  as  a soldier  should 
always  act— with  the  consciousness  that  he  has  to  perform  a duty,  and 
that  this,  if  not  his  only,  is  to  be  Ids  first  and  his  foremost  consideration. 
There  is  no  twaddle  in  these  volumes — no  straining  after  false  sentiment ; 
every  word  is  a necessary  ingredient  of  the  subject ; and  if,  at  times,  we 
come  on  a few  dry  details,  a sprinkling  of  indispensable  little  facts,  which 
could  not  be  omitted,  they  are  stated  so  concisely,  arranged  with  so  much 
method,  and  wedged  in  so  ingeniously,  that  we  are  hardly  left  time  to 

become  aware  of  their  presence Here  we  must  close  our  notice 

of  this  entertaining  and  insti-uctive  book.  Wliile  it  is  of  special  value  to 

the  corps as  a faithful  and  comprehensive  record  of  its  career, 

it  possesses  a general  interest  for  the  service  at  large,  and  should  find  a 
place  in  every  military  library. — United  Service  Magazine. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Connolly  has  performed  his  self-imposed  task  very 
creditably  is  scarcely  enough.  To  appreciate  his  labours  and  do  justice 
to  his  perseverance,  the  reader  should  travel  with  him  through  his  details, 
collected  with  great  difficulty  from  scattered  and  imperfect  materials,  and 
embracing  a minute  narrative  of  operations  in  almost  every  part  of  the 

world Mr,  Connolly's  two  volumes  will  form  a very  rich  addition 

to  any  military  library.  They  are  replete  with  instruction  as  well  as 
entertainment. — United  Service  Gazette. 

These  two  handsome  volumes  ....  form  in  their  essentials  and  com- 
pleteness, not  only  a most  interesting  series  of  episodes  in  the  career  of 
adventure  and  conquest,  but  are  a valuable  contribution  to  our  military 
history,  not  the  least  appreciable  quality  about  them  being  their  truth- 
fulness  In  a word,  all  that  testifies  to  the  value  of  men  who  can 

compass  every  trigonometrical  difficulty,  dig,  dive,  excavate,  work  in 
wood,  stone,  or  iron,  and  do  a hundred  other  invaluable  things  we  have 
not  room  here  to  enumerate,  will  be  found,  in  extenso,  in  these  admirable 

pages The  style  of  the  narrative  is  clear,  simple  and  attractive. 

Occasionally  it  is  of  a nervous  and  noble  texture,  as  a man  mostly  becomes 
when  in  earnest. — Weekly  Dispatch. 

Mr.  Connolly  has  compiled,  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Sandham,  a 
history  of  the  corps.  His  chronicle  abounds  in  matter  that  should  interest 
the  public  and  the  profession.  It  is  modest,  moderate,  and  replete  with 
instructive  details.  Writing  from  an  impartial  point  of  view,  Mr.  Connolly 
commemorates  the  services  of  officers  and  privates  in  an  equally  ample 
style — never  digressing  to  fiatter  or  to  disparage.  His  book,  therefore, 
fulfils  its  object;  it  is  a faithful,  instructive,  and  entertaining  record, 
worthy  of  being  studied  by  every  soldier,  and  promoted  at  once  to  a place 
in  all  military  libraries. — Athenseum. 

The  History  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners  is  one  of  the 
best  military  accounts  of  a particular  arm  or  regiment  that  we  have  met 
with.  The  minuteness  with  which  every  particular  is  related  respecting 
the  formation,  gi'owth,  and  changes  in  the  corps,  as  well  as  the  notices  of 
every  service  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  whether  military  or  scientific, 
is  removed  from  dryness  by  the  omission  of  all  that  is  superfluous.  The 
facts — and  the  volumes  are  ftdl  of  facts — are  well  selected,  essential  to  the 
end  in  view,  and  very  fresh  and  real ; there  is  no  redundance  of  words 
either  in  the  matter-of-fact  account  or  the  more  general  narrative,  when 
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it  takes  that  form He  never  sinks  below  a clear  well-sustained 

narrative,  which  possesses  a quiet  animation  in  its  equability. — The  Spec- 
tator. 

This  work  contains  a very  complete  and  interesting  account  of  the 

corps Though  from  the  nahire  of  the  materials  accessible  to  the 

author,  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  its  compilation,  his 
endeavour  to  present  a full  and  correct  account  of  the  services  of  his 
brothers  in  arms,  both  in  peace  and  war,  has  been  attended  with  much 
success. — Morning  Chronicle. 

Although  of  a strictly  professional  character,  the  present  work  is  far 
from  destitute  of  interest  for  the  general  reader.  The  progress  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  branches  of  our  military  service,  from  its  first  insignifi- 
cant beginning  to  its  present  importance,  is  a theme  replete  with  interest, 
to  which  full  justice  has  been  done  by  the  able  and  indefatigable  author. — 
John  Bull. 

This  is  a work  of  considerable  labour  and  research and  the 

manner  in  which  INlr,  Connolly  has  executed  his  task,  demands  the  highest 
praise. — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  author  to  say  that  he  has  discharged  his  duty 

in  a most  creditable  manner and,  with  much  good  feeling,  loses 

no  opportunity  of  recording  the  services  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates,  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by  their  endurance 
and  their  valour. — Morning  Post. 

This  task  we  think  he  has  performed  with  singular  success.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  varied,  and,  so  to  speak,  personal  of  modern  military 
histories There  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Connolly’s  book  a more  life- 

like account  of  the  actual  state  of  Ireland  in  the  famine  of  1816-7,  when 
the  sappers  and  miners  were  employed  on  the  public  works,  than  all  the 
blue-books  of  the  period  could  supply.  The  book  has  the  charm  of  being 
written,  not  only  from  personal  communication  in  many  cases,  but  with 
a very  cordial  esprit  de  corps,  and  embodying  many  of  the  traditions  of 
the  service.  It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  else  so 

pleasant  an  account of  the  famous  “galleries”  of  the  rock  of 

Gibraltar There  are  few  books  whose  subjects  extend  over  so 

small  a period,  and  embrace  so  limited  a space,  which  present  so  much 
variety  and  information. — The  Press. 

From  one  of  their  own  number  the  whole  story  of  the  corps  may  now 
be  learned ; for  its  approved  intelligence  has  lately  led  to  the  production 

of  a history  of  the  corps And  this  historian,  who  steps  forth  from 

the  ranks,  has  gathered  his  materials  with  diligence  for  twenty  years ; has 
consulted  documents  and  sought  information  with  the  zeal  of  a Macaulay 
or  a Milman  ; has,  in  fine,  made  himself  master  of  his  subject ; having 
done  which,  he  has  set  down  his  knowledge  with  a thoroughness  and  a 
straightforward  soldierly  precision,  that  maintains  the  credit  of  his  corps. 
Whether  he  dives  into  the  sea  to  fetch  up  a ship  piece-meal,  or  dives  into 
old  papers  to  fetch  up  bit  by  bit  a history,  your  sapper  and  miner,  it 
would  seem,  does  what  he  undertakes  to  do.  A few  years  ago  there  was 
a wooden-house  balanced  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  sappers  and  miners  were  up  there  carrying  on  a survey 
of  London,  We  knew  then  that  not  an  alley  would  escape  attention. 
Quartermaster  Connolly  has  been  instituting  a survey  of  his  own  corps, 
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and  we  dare  answer  for  its  completeness.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  his 
officers  and  commanders  answer  for  it  too,  and  that  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
has  given  due  encouragement  to  a right  honourable  enterprise  by  recom- 
mending Mr.  Connolly’s  history to  the  study  of  officers  of  Royal 

Engineers,  as  heartily  as  we  recommend  it  to  the  warm  appreciation  of 
the  public,  for  its  value  as  a manly,  useful,  and  most  interesting  publica- 
tion.— Dickens  Household  Words. 

The  perseverance  and  es'prit  de  corps  which  Mr.  Connolly  has  brought 
to  the  task  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  very  interesting  work  he  has  pre- 
sented to  the  public. — British  Army  Dispatch. 

Mr.  Connolly  “ presents  the  public  with  a regular  history  of  this  corps 
in  two  goodly  octavo  volumes  with  numerous  engravings,  and  written  in 
a style  that  will  pass  the  ordeal  of  a corps  of  critics.” — Chambers'  Journal. 

Mr.  Connolly’s  volumes  contain  a detailed  report  most  honourable  to 

the  corps  and  creditable  to  the  author We  must  refrain  from 

giving  further  extracts,  but  enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  services  of  which  Mr.  Connolly  has  been  the  worthy  historian. — 
Literary  Gazette. 

The  History  of  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners is  a book  not 

less  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  research  and  information  it  displays, 
than  for  the  modest  rank  of  its  author.  It  is  a work  which  would  do 
credit  to  any  professional  writer. 

With  a vast  amount  of  research,  correct  ideas  and  good  language  will 
be  found  in  every  part ; and  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a standard  work 
of  very  great  interest,  and  one  that  may  attract  other  than  mere  military 

readers.  Mr.  Connolly is  a credit  to  the  press  of  the  country. — 

Neio  Quarterly  Review. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

The  two  magnificent  volumes are  literally  crammed  full.  . . . ^ 

It  is  a somewhat  hackneyed  expression  to  say  of  a work,  that  it  should 
be  found  on  the  shelf  of  every  library.  This  may,  however,  be  most 
emphatically  and  honestly  insisted  upon  in  case  of  the  work  before  us. — 
Wellington  Gazette. 

A second  edition  of  Quartermaster  Connolly’s  excellent  history 

has  just  been  published.  We  cordially  congratulate  Mr.  Connolly  on  this 
agreeable  result  of  his  useful  and  interesting  labours.  . . . Mr.  Connolly’s 
success  is  due  to  his  painstaking,  alike  evinced  in  his  researches  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  strung  his  facts  together.  The  second  edition 
exceeds  its  predecessor  in  value,  because  it  comes  down  to  a later  period, 
comprehending  the  operations  of  the  Sappers  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. — 
United  Service  Gazette. 

One  of  the  new  editions  is  prominent  if  not  pre-eminent  in  value — 
Mr.  Connolly’s  History  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners.  The  book  contains 
an  addition  that  will  render  it  desirable,  if  practicable,  to  return  to  the 
volumes — neither  more  nor  less  than  the  story  of  the  corps  before  Sebas- 
topol.— Spectator. 

The  military  reader  will  thank  us  for  announcing  the  second  edition  of 

the  History  of  tlie  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners a work  which  ought 

to  find  a place  in  every  soldier’s  lihraij.— Express. 
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We  paid  due  honour  on  its  first  appearance  to  Quartermaster  Connolly’s 
excellent  history  of  the  corps  in  which  he  ser\-es,  and  we  are  very  glad 
indeed  to  find  that  it  was  properly  appreciated  by  his  comrades  and  the 
public.  In  his  new  edition  the  course  of  events  has  enabled  him  to  bring 

his  story  to  a worthy  climax  and  a perfect  close Quartermaster 

Connolly  is,  therefore,  the  historian  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners  through  the 
whole  time  of  their  existence  under  that  name,  and  he  ends  his  tale  as  he 
began  it,  with  a faithful  record  of  the  achievements  even  of  the  humblest 
private  in  the  corps  who  has  desers’ed  honourable  mention. — Examiner. 

The  sale  of  a large  edition  of  a somewhat  expensive  book  in  little  more 
than  twelve  months  is  a remarkable  fact.  In  our  notice  of  the  first 
edition  (published  in  1855,,  we  bore  om*  testimony  to  the  value  of  this 
work,  and  the  additions  made  to  this  edition  enhance  that  value. — Xaral 
and  ^lilitary  Gazette. 

We  had  occasion,  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared,  to  speak 

of  it  as  a valuable  contribution to  military  history  generally.  . . . 

The  affairs  of  the  regiment  have  naturally  excluded  all  mention  of  any 
extraneous  matter,  so  that  every  purpose  of  direct  reference,  besides 
satisfying  the  curiosity  of  the  general  reader,  will  be  answered  in  thes»* 
pages.  The  volumes  are  superWy  got  up. — Weekly  Dispatch. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a work  that  has  met  with  most  deserved 
success.  The  first  edition,  published  in  March,  1855,  was  rapidly  ex- 
hausted  The  new  edition  contains  a mass  of  new  matter,  embody- 

ing in  detail,  from  authentic  sources,  the  narrative  of  the  services  of  the 
Sappers  and  Miners,  not  only  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  but  elsewhere  in 
the  course  of  the  Russian  war.  Practically  the  second  volume  is  a new 
work,  and  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  second  edition  is  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  addition  to  the  story  of  British  skill,  perseverance,  endurance, 
and  prowess,  contained  in  the  first  edition,  of  the  simple  but  picturesque 

recital  of  the  conspicuous  labours  of  the  corps  in  the  Crimea The 

whole  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  of  what  man  can  accom- 
plish by  skill,  daring,  and  obstinate  determination  ever  written.  The 
effect  is  not  produced  by  general,  but  by  minute  and  distinct  descriptions 

of  a series  of  transactions  and  adventures,  small  and  great In  no 

book  of  the  war  are  the  infinite  variety  of  actions  that  constituted  the 
hazardous  life  of  our  soldiers  in  the  trenches  more  vividly  described  or 
more  completely  brought  home  to  the  reader's  mind. — The  Globe. 

“ A detailed  record  ” of  the  services  of  the  corps  in  the  Crimea  “ forms 
a conspicuous  portion  of  the  second  edition  of  Quartermaster  Connolly’s 
book,  of  the  merits  of  which  we  took  occasion  to  speak  at  the  time  of  its 

appearance And  tmly  a noble  record  it  is  of  services,  civil  as  well 

as  military,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  which  the  British  army  and  nation 
may  well  be  proud.” — Literary  Gazette. 

The  issue  of  a second  edition  of  this  valuable  piece  of  military  history 
proves  that  the  first  supplied  a void  which  had  been  felt. — Critic. 

The  second  edition  of  this  very  complete  History  of  the  Sappers  and 
Miners,  brings  down  tliis  interesting  and  instructive  narrative  to  October, 
1856,  when  the  name  of  the  corps  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Royal 

Engineers The  production,  as  a whole,  redounds  greatly  to  the 

credit  of  the  author ; and  it  may  be  said  that  witliout  it  no  military  library 
can  be  considered  complete. — Adorning  Post. 
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The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  and  interesting  work  has  long  been  out 
of  print,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  this  new  and  greatly  improved  publication. 
At  the  present  time  it  will  be  found  a pleasant  work  for  general  readers, 
besides  being  of  value  to  those  professionally  interested  in  the  history  of 

one  of  tlie  most  distinguished  corps  in  the  British  service In  the 

second  volume  a very  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  labours  of  tlie 

Sappers  and  Miners  in  making  the  camp  at  Chobham Of  the 

events  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  there  arc  several  interesting  anecdotes. 
....  Interspersed  throughout  the  volumes  are  many  curious  anecdotes. 
— The  Press. 

There  is  no  longer  a corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners.  Established  in 
1772,  it  was  merged  into  the  Royal  Engineers  in  185G.  Quartermaster 
Connolly,  therefore,  has  been  enabled,  in  a second  edition,  to  bring 
his  history  to  a natural  conclusion.  First  published  about  two  years  ago, 
his  volumes  have  now  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  will  probably  take 
their  place  in  the  military  standard  library.  So  far  from  being  purely 
professional,  however,  they  are  as  well  suited  as  any  we  know  for  genera 
circulation.  The  army  will  prize  them  for  their  minute  relation  of  inci- 
dents interesting  to  the  soldier  ....  but  the  curious  public  will  be 
entertained  by  Mr.  Comiolly’s  singularly  varied  collection  of  anecdote,  and 
his  accounts  of  stirring  events  on — and  under — flood  and  field,  written 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a sapper  and  miner,  but  addressed  to  no 

particular  class So  quickly  was  the  original  edition  exhausted, 

that  doubtless  hundreds  of  persons  missed  it  altogether It  is  in 

no  sense  technical  or  dry One  of  their  most  important  services 

was  the  demolition  of  the  Royal  George.  We  have  not  read  a pleasanter 

chapter  than  Quartermaster  Connolly’s  account  of  this  operation 

Mr.  Connolly  foUows  his  favourite  corps  always  in  a tone  of  right  feeling, 
generosity,  and  impartial  good  sense. — Leader. 

Quartermaster  Connolly  ....  has  come  forward  with  a new  edition  of 
his  valuable  history,  bringing  it  down  to  the  period  when  the  Sappers  and 
Miners  assumed  their  present  designation  of  Royal  Engineers,  and  so  com- 
pleted their  career.  He  has  been  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  first 
edition,  which  was  speedily  exhausted,  to  bestow  even  more  pains  and 
research  on  the  second,  and  it  now  takes  the  position  of  a most  important 
work,  having  a national  character  and  interest.  The  whole  narrative  has 
undergone  a thorough  revision,  and  in  many  places  so  mucli  fresh  infor- 
mation has  been  introduced  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a new  book 

Mr.  Connolly,  with  an  esprit  de  corps  truly  commendable,  but  as  tempered 
by  judgment  as  it  is  with  justice,  takes  especial  satisfaction  in  noticing 
the  numerous  instances  of  disinterested  zeal,  voluntary  effort,  and  heroic 
devotedness  to  duty,  of  which  the  Sappers  furnished  such  notable  ex- 
amples before  Sebastopol.  Proud  we  are  that  such  men  should  have 
their  deeds  recorded  in  such  a history ; and  truly  the  record  is  not  more 
honourable  to  themselves  than  to  the  gallant  author.  It  makes  the  book 


a soldier’s  book ; it  makes  it  a national  one A work  of  this 

character  ought  not  to  be  left  without  encouragement Here  we 


must  take  leave  of  this  interesting,  valuable,  and  important  work,  heartily 
wishing  it  a continued  tide  of  success,  and  commending  it  to  every  one 
who  bears  the  name  and  loves  the  glory  of  the  British  soldier.  Mr.  Con- 
nolly well  merits  our  thanks,  and  if  our  good  word  can  procure  for  him  a 
proper  recognition  of  the  gi’eat  service  he  has  rendered  to  liis  corps,  to 
the  army,  and  to  military  literature  by  this  admirable  liistoiy,  it  assuredly 
shall  never  be  wanting.  Meanwhile  he  must  enjoy  a high  reward  in 
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his  own  reflections,  in  the  consciousness  of  having  successfully  performed 
a laborious  task,  and  in  the  gratitude  of  the  brave  soldiers  whose  great 
deeds  he  has  recorded. — United  Service  Magazine. 

About  two  years  ago  we  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable  histor}’  of 
these  military  artificers.  Mr.  Connolly’s  work  was,  sui  generis,  a pic- 
turesque, biographical  history,  setting  forth  the  leading  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  the  difterent  members  of  the  corps  with  singidar  impartiality, 
privates  coming  in  for  mention  equally  with  their  superiors.  The  work 
seems  to  have  proved  the  success  which  its  merits  entitled  its  writer  to 
expect : and  we  have  it  now  before  us  in  a second  edition,  with  consider- 
able additions,  including  minute  details  of  the  various  operations  in  which 
the  Sappers  were  engaged  in  the  Crimea.— Chambers'  Journal. 

Mr.  Connolly  has  undertaken  to  be  the  historian  of  the  force  .... 
and  to  go  through  such  a laborious  bit  of  work  required  the  natui-al  energy 
of  the  corps.  He  has  had  a kind  of  literary  sapping  and  mining  to 
accomplish,  and  he  has  done  the  work  well.  Vast  numbers  of  facts  are 
dug  out  and  put  in  lucid  order.  Innumerable  instances  of  heroism  are 
recorded  wdtli  all  their  particulai-s.  To  manage  this  much  labour  must 
have  been  gone  [through.  Accordingly  the  book  is  a monument  to  the 
writer’s  branch  of  the  service,  built  up,  stone  by  stone,  with  much  pains, 
and  will  remain  as  a necessary  authority  to  all  who  belong  to  the  Royal 

Engineers,  and  to  all  who  are  curious  about  their  history Plenty 

of  hard  work  fell  on  them  during  that  great  war,  which  their  historian 
gives  with  such  detail  that  he  misses  no  change  in  uniform,  no  minute 
bit  of  statistics,  no  anecdote,  even  of  an  individual  soldier,  which  could 
illustrate  his  theme.  We  like  this  last  characteristic,  which  gives  a kind 
of  dramatic  interest  to  the  book,  and  shows  Mr.  Connolly  to  have  a warm 

heart  for  the  service We  have  indicated  its  merits,  and  glanced, 

with  the  brevity  imposed  on  us  by  our  limits,  at  the  salient  points  of  the 
narrative.  Those  societies  or  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  forming 
libraries  would  find  it  instmctive  as  a complement  of  the  liistory  of  our 
wars,  in  all  of  which,  for  near  upon  a century,  we  have  seen  "that  the 
Engineers  have  been  engaged.  The  Crimean  details  would  alone  make 
the  book  interesting ; but  the  accumulation  of  useful  information  on  mili- 
tary subjects  gives  it  a permanent  value. — Illustrated  Times. 

To  any  one  who  wishes  to  judge  of  the  literary  taste  and  industry  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers,  we  can  confidently  recommend  the  work 
before  us.—  Colburns  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Regimental  histories  do  not  often  possess  any  particular  public  interest, 
but  Mr.  Connolly’s  account  of  the  Sappers  and  ^liners  must  be  considered 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Though  a great  part  of  the  two 
thick  and  handsome  volumes  of  which  it  is  composed  refers  to  special 
details,  which  none  but  professional  readers  are  likely  to  appreciate,  the 
remainder  abounds  in  curious  anecdotes  about  tbe  execution  of  a vast 
variety  of  imdertakings  on  which  the  corps  has  been  employed,  from  the 
time  of  its  original  embodiment,  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  down  to  the 

destruction  of  Sebastopol Did  our  space  allow,  we  might  multiply 

to  any  extent  our  illustrations  of  the  services  of  the  corps.  The  roads 
they  made  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  the  help  they  gave  in  the  distribution 
of  relief  during  the  Irish  famine,  the  works  they  superintended  in  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  a thousand  other  operations  of  the  same  kind,  all 
deserve  the  vivid  descriptions  which  they  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Con- 
nolly  The  story  of  the  siege  (Sebastopol)  is  told  with  great  pro- 
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fessional  minuteness  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  volume,  and  is  thickly 
strewn  with  such  tales  of  individual  heroism  and  endurance  as  no  army 
could  possibly  simpass,  if  any  could  equal  them. — The  Saturday  Review. 

3n  oocbcjicf^nctcm  58uclf)e  tcitt  imS  oud)  iin  ®U9lifc^cn  cine  bcfonbcrc  gorp§9cfc^idf)tc 
untcr  t)ic  52lu9cn,  ctn  cbcnfo  uci'bicnftDoUcS,  alS  mit  bcfonbci'cm  §lci§c  ouSflcai’bcitctcS 
2Bccf.  @ § umfflgt  2 ftorfc  QSanbc  in  ^radi)tau§90bc ; nacl)  bcr  augcrorbcntlidf)  oiclfeitigcn 
aicnucnbumj  bicicS  ©pccialcor^g  im  cngUfd[)cn  ©icni'lc  ift  c§  nbcr  aud^  nicl)t  iu  ncnuun* 
been,  menu  ba6  'Buc^  feinec  S;i)aten  uoluininb§  luieb.  95i§  jum  Jpecbfte  i856  beftanb 
bab  (Jorpb  ber  ©appeui’C  unb  SWineure,  einige  9Ibjutantcn  unb  SKittelftabepecionen 
abgeredbnet,  nut*  aiib  Unteroffiiieren  unb  ©emeinen,  meld)C  non  Offijicren  befei)Ugt 
roueben,  bic  bem  obgetrennten  ^ngenicurcoi-pb  ange()bi'ten.  (Ei'ft  botnalS  miicbe, 
mit  in  9(neifennung  bee  junflft  geleifteten  noeiuglid^cn  Sienfte,  jenc  Stnomolie  befeitiflt, 
tnbcm  oud)  bem  Dlomen  nod)  Offijicee  unb  5)?annfd)aften  ju  etnem  flemeinfomen 
SSeebonb  sufommengeidbrnohen  mueben  mit  bee  iBenemuing : ii^bngilidbc  ^ngenieuee. 
iBib  JU  bieiem  ,3citpunft  eeid^t  bee  3nl)0lt  noeliegenbee  iSonbe.  ibo  iomit  “Sboten 
non  Dffijicecn  nue  Semobnung  ,finben,  iniofeen  bieklben  geeobc  on  bee  ©pif^c  non 
?Oionn)dbafren  beg  goepg  ftonben,  fo  ift  in  bee  ®ejd{)lung  in  fcb’bnee  -JCcifc  bouptfodblid) 
bee  auggejcicbneteccn  Untceoffijieee  unb  ©cmeinen  gebodbt,  non  benen  oucb  9Jiond)em 
ein  Dffijieegbeenet  o()ue  i?^Quf  jum  fiobn  feinee  Sopfeefeit  eeblubte.  2im  2(u6f{l()elid)ften 
bebnnbelt  bee  aseefaffee  in  ben  ©dblugcopitcm  bic  IDienfte  beg  goepg  ouf  ben 
Qllonbginfctn,  in  bee  5:fiefeb,  iu  58ulgoeien,  Siecofften,  bee  2Bonod)ci  unb  ouf  bee 
Jleim.  !T?ic  iBclogeeung  non  ©eboftopol  unb  bie  benfmuebige  ^eeftoeung  bee  IDorfg 
nod)  bee  Sinnobmc  bee  ©iibfcite  ift,  obne  cine  noflftonbige  @efd)id)te  bcefelben  geben 
JU  moKen,  urn  fo  genouee  beeid^tet,  olg  bem  aSeefoiTcc  bic  Sinfid^t  in  bog  Sogebud^ 
bee  ^Selogctung  neeftottet  moe.  * * * * 

2)ie  17  bcigcfiigten  Sllufteotionen,  mclcfic  bie  2Setonbeuengen  on  bee  ©oflounifoem, 
inic  on  ben  9tebcitgfleibeen  jcigen,  finb  eec^t  inteeeffont,  befonbeeg  megen  bee  fie 
begleitenben  ©toffoge,  mo  otic  mbglid^e  ©ituotionen  unb  aSeemenbungen  bee 
©enieteuppen  onfd;oulid;  gemod^t  finb.— iVewe  MilitUr  Zeitung,  published  at 
Darmstadt. 
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